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THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


PART I. 


“ We read a short time ago among 
the town and country talk of a 
weekly paper, “ An eminent house- 
breaker, having completed the term 
of his imprisonment, applied to the 
Grimsby magistrates to have his 
skeleton keys and other professional 
tools given up to him.” After laugh- 
ing at the title of eminence as applied 
to a burglar, being a character not 
famed for the possession of the car- 
dinal virtues, the thought struck us 
that, comparing great things with 
small, the demand of Russia to keep 
up an undiminished force in the Black 
Sea after the conclusion of peace, 
which occasioned the breaking up of 
the Vienna conferences, was very 
much of the same description. Sup- 
posing a peace to have been patched 
up, Russia might have been said to 
have completed the term of her im- 
prisonment, her ships of war and 
offensive stores at Sebastopol being 
considered as her professional tools, 
her cannon and mortars as the skele- 
ton keys which she would use to pick 
the lock of the Ottoman Porte; and 
which, honest in a sense at last when 
brought to bay, she naively declares 


her determination to use with greater 
precaution and better luck next time. 
The difference in the case is, and 
that not altogether an unimportant 
one, that the Grimsby magistrates 
had got possession of the tools of their 
eminent practitioner; while we have 
shut up ours, tools and all, and are even 
now employing efforts the most forci- 
ble, with some doubtfulness of issue, 
to get his tools from him; for he 
clings to them like grim Death, and 
will cling to them to all appearance 
until he is fairly caught by the throat 
and choked off. 

Now, supposing that our Grimsby 
friend wanted to prove himself, in 
Jack Sheppard phrase, as innocent 
as the babe unborn after his false 
imprisonment, what do we suppose 
that he would say? He would pro- 
bably say that he had been drinkin 
with some friend, name unknown; ha 
slightly exceeded, and in consequence 
lost his way; strayed upon a gentle- 
man’s lawn, and tumbled up against 
his. library shutters, when he was 
caught by Lion and the butler; and 
he would account for the possession 
of the queer things found in his 
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pocket, by supposing that the anony- 
mous friend had put them there 
without his knowledge, finding their 
possession tended to compromise his 
own character. He would surely not 
claim them as his property, far less 
to have them restored, thus owning 
himself not only guilty in reference 
to the past, but impenitent in reference 
to the future. 

And suppose that Russia had wish- 
ed to prove herself innocent, through 
her mouthpiece Prince Gortchakoff, 
of burglarious intentions with respect 
to Turkey, what would she have said 
to the wiseacres of Vienna? She 
would have said something of this kind 
—Gentlemen, you do me cruel wrong 
by suspecting that I am actuated by 
any selfish motives of aggrandisement 
against Turkey, by imputing any 
other motive to me in recent transac- 
tions than a laudable desire to rescue 
oppressed Christianity from the deli- 
rious grip of the sick man—sick even 
unto death—who, notwithstanding his 
weakness, seems to possess some un- 
accountable and probably superna- 
tural power of wrong-doing; but 
notwithstanding that you do me cruel 
wrong in suspecting my motives, I 
am willing to prove the purity of my 
intentions, if not by quite allowing 
you to draw my teeth and cut off my 
claws, at all events by promising to 
keep the former to myself and not 
allowing the latter to grow any longer, 
abstaining at the same time from 
sharpening them as heretofore against 
the. nearest tree. In plain terms, I 
will not build any more ships of war 
than are just enough to patrole the 
Black Sea as a protection against 
pirates, to keep up military communi- 
cations with Caucasus and Georgia, 
and to defend Odessa against any 
sudden freak of the said sick man, 
who appears, notwithstanding his 
weakness, to be in a normal state of 
dangerous delirium. By refusing all 
concession to this just demand of the 
Allies to give up the tools of her bur- 
glarious trade, or even to abstain 
from increasing their number, she at 
once proclaims definitely and distinctly 
that her object is to have Constan- 
tinople by fair means or foul; and in 
pursuance of this object, with the 
spirit of Hamlet, to “make a ghost 
of him that lets” her. For what else 
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should Russia want with a great fleet 
in the Black Sea, or with the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol? It is plain 
that, if she had not looked to enlarg- 
ing her territory to the south, even 
when the first stone of Sebastopol 
was laid, she would have made of it 
not a military so much as a commer- 
cial port. 

There would have been some sense 
in building an impregnable Gibraltar 
near the heart of her territory, or as, 
in the case of our own Mediterranean 
fortresses, on the high-road to out- 
lying possessions; but there is only 
one evident purpose for which Sebas- 
topol was built—namely, the shelter 
of an aggressive flect. Its place on 
the map is enough to condemn it. 
It is just placed so that from it a blow 
could be struck most quickly and 
effectively on the vital parts of Turkey, 
and the fleet that had struck the blow 
most quickly and readily withdraw 
into shelter before the avenger came. 
Such a blow was struck at Sinope— 
might have been struck at Stamboul 
instead, if the allied fleet had lingered 
a little longer outside the Bosphorus. 
It was the recognition, on a large 
scale, of a_principle applied on a small 
one in the art of self-defence, to spring 
quickly to the guard after having 
struck the punishing blow, and not to 
overbalance the body by the effort, so 
as to open it to the blow of the adver- 
sary in return. It is a wonder that 
there ever was any mistake about the 
meaning of Sebastopol. Russia might 
have found a better excuse for Bomar- 
sund. She might have said that 
Bomarsund was an outwork of Cron- 
stadt, and that she was strengthen- 
ing it against some contingent coali- 
tion of the three nations of maritime 
Seandinavia; a coalition not alto- 
gether improbable at any time, and 
which we should think at present 
highly desirable. 

But how could she be menaced 
through the Crimea? Any force in- 
vading her, and making for St. Peters- 
burgh, would surely not begin there, 
nor would any nation build a first- 
class fortification to protect a pretty 
little district of summer residence and 
sea-bathing. We should not think it 
worth while to build a Sebastopol at 
the Needles, even though Majesty 
herself honours the Isle of Wight by 
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making it a temporary residence. It 
was always plain enough that Sebas- 
topol was built against Constantin- 
ople, just as much as Decelea was 
built against Athens in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. It is singular how little, 
for a long time—how little, in fact, 
till this war broke out—Europe seemed 
aware of this fact. That word, now 
in everybody’s mouth, full of hope and 
fear, and anxiety to all, to some of 
triumph or of life-long sorrow, was a 
word hardly ever heard before, even 
among educated people. How many 
of us knew of the existence of Sebasto- 
pol at all? Probably some of us just 
knew so much about it, that, had 
they been asked where it was, they 
would have said it was a place some- 
where in Southern Russia. 

The Black Sea being sealed to our 
fleets in time of peace, it fell under 
the cognisance of none but chance 
travellers. Our fighting sailors—a 
thinking and reading set of men, who 
commit their observations on both 
hemispheres to paper in so interesting a 
manner—never went near it; and our 
commercial sailors went no nearer 
than Odessa; and when they went 
there, their time was probably too 
much taken up with business to allow 
of their feeling much curiosity about 
Sebastopol. So this place, being well 
out of the way, was generally forgot- 
ten, until, by the attack on Sinope, it 
reminded the world of its presence in 
a manner so peculiarly disagreeable. 

The case of Corfu, or Coreyra, on 
the outskirts of Greece, growing in 
darkness into a power dangerous to 
its neighbours, and overlooked till its 
misdoings precipitated the Pelopon- 
nesian War, was precisely similar in 
ancient times. It was of this nest of 
pitates that the Corinthian envoy 
said in his speech before the Athenian 
assembly: “The independent posi- 
tion of their city, in case of their 
wronging any one, enables them to be 
the judges of their own case, and pre- 
cludes fair arbitration, since they, 
least of any, sail out to visit their 
neighbours, and more than all others 
are made the unsought hosts of 
strangers, who are driven to them by 
stress of some kind. And this ‘being 
their habit, they make a specious pre- 
tence of objecting to alliances, on the 
ground that they do not wish to join 
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others in wrong, but really object that 
they may have the wrong-doing all to 
themselves,—that they may carry mat- 
ters with a high hand where they are 
strong enough; and where they are 
not, but can escape notice, take ad- 
vantage of others in other ways; and 
also that they may the more easily 
brazen out the matter, when they have 
been successful in any annexation. 
And yet, if they had really been honest 
people, as they say they are, just in 
proportion as they were less subject 
to the attacks of their neighbours, had 
they an opportunity of displaying a 
more conspicuous example of virtue, 
by giving and taking what was just 
and right.” The sense of these words, 
if not the words themselves, would 
exactly apply in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries to the undermin- 
ing and encroaching policy of Russia, 
and especially those encroachments 
carried on in that corner of the Black 
Sea which was always reputed by 
the ancients as one of the most out-of- 
the-way places in the world. Now, 
although this encroaching policy of 
Russia has been evident all along to 
far-sighted men, she has endeavoured 
until now, by various means, to keep 
it out of sight. If, at the Vienna 
conferences, she had consented to the 
limitation of the number of her ships 
of war, this would have been scarcely 
a guarantee for her good behaviour, 
for she might have augmented them 
in secret at the first opportunity, and 
taken the chance of Europe finding it 
out or not. However, whether en- 
couraged by the defence of Sebastopol, 
by the self-disparagement of the Eng- 
lish press, or by the chance of the 


alliance being broken by the assassi-’ 


nation of Louis Napoleon, the attempt 
at which certainly took place under 
circumstances of great mystery, she 
has chosen to throw off the mask, and, 
by refusing to keep her means of de- 
fence within bounds, she has declared, 
in a manner intelligible to the most 
obtuse, the nature of her intentions. 
We propose in these papers to select 
certain points in Russian history which 
illustrate this now unconcealed policy 
of encroachment and aggression, at 
the same time endeavouring to fix the 
blame on the right party, by showing 
in what element of the constitution 
the spirit of aggrandisement may be 
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supposed chiefly to reside, which will 
naturally lead to our attempting, 
though we confess the task a bold one, 
to show what limits must be fixed, 
and what guarantees taken, to make 
any treaty sincere, and any peace du- 
rable. We have spoken of the Rus- 
sian constitution, not unadvisedly. A 
constitution may exist in fact though 
not in theory. Though the theory of 
the Russian government is a pure au- 
tocracy, yet a French writer has said 
that it is limited by assassination ; and 
if so, there must be a person or per- 
sons to assassinate, and he or they 
must be considered a fact in the con- 
stitution; and if a monarch be never 
so absolute, it must be remembered 
that he is relative to those he rules, 
and that he rules because they choose 
quietly to submit themselves; and in 
doing so they exercise an act of pri- 
vate judgment, as those Protestants 
who bow their necks to the Church of 
Rome, of the most emphatic descrip- 
tion. Where the physical force of 
society is stronger than the individual 
slave, as in America, the slave cannot 
be taken as an element in the consti- 
tution; but where slaves possess the 
full power to be slaves or not as they 
please, as must be the case where they 
are sixty millions, and the master 
is only one, it would be treating them 
with great disrespect not to consider 
them as exercising one at least most 
powerful act of free will, and as being 
in fact, if not in theory, a most im- 
portant element in the constitution of 
a country. We may thus then, in 
fact, consider the present constitution 
of Russia, quite as much as that of this 
country, as three-fold. We have the 
monarch who rules, the courtiers who 
assassinate, and the serfs who obey. 
But the constitution of Russia has been 
what it is for little more than a cen- 
tury and a half, since the time that 
Peter the Great effected his so-called 
reforms. Before that time, the nobles 
and landed proprietors were a strong 
body in the state, and the military 
organisation was in a great measure 
feudal. In many cases, certainly, the 
monarch was practically absolute, and 
occasionally able to exercise a tyranny 
of the worst description ; but this state 
of things depended on the character 
of the individual monarch: there was 
not, as now, a fixed state-machinery 
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which perpetuated a pure despotism, 
and forced a rod of iron into the hands 
of every ruler, whatever his inclination 
to wield it. It is right, however, to 
state that the establishment of the 
autoeracy in Russia is originally as- 
cribed by Karamsin, a native historian, 
to the temporary subjugation of that 
country by the hordes of Genghis 
Khan and the Tartar princes—a visita- 
tion which was attended with every 
kind of calamity, the effects of which 
were permanently felt, and from which 
Russia rose again, indeed, but no 
longer with the same face or features 
as before. Her old civilisation was 
gone, her freedom and self-respect had 
passed away with it; her spirit was 
broken; her religion, indeed, adopted 
from Greek Constantinople, remained, 
but debased into bigotry, and_ready 
for use as a corrupt instrument of 
dynastic corruption. She had ceased 
to be European, and had become 
Asiatic, which she had remained, in 
great part, in spite of Peter, ever 
since. If it was not yet true that 
autocracy was established as a prin- 
ciple, the people were at all events 
ready to receive it, and a nation of 
slaves called out with impatience for 
a tyrant to put his foot on their necks. 
Their prayer was granted to the full 
in that incarnation of superhuman evil, 
Ivan [V., or the Terrible. From him 
and his successors they were handed 
over into the abler hands of Peter, the 
son of Alexis, who, not satisfied, like 
Ivan, with reposing in simple wicked- 
ness, thought that he saw in the ultra- 
submissive dispositions of his subjects 
the instruments of achieving world- 
wide dominion. On the other side of 
this dark cloud of Tartar dominion, 
we look back, according to the native 
historians, on a sunny distance of 
peace, and wealth, and light, and 
happiness—a Selavonian golden age— 
such as we read of in story and fable 
as existing when King Arthur ruled 
England, and Ireland was still the Isle 
of Saints. “'There was a time,” say 
they, ‘when Russia, formed and ele- 
vated by the singleness of the sovereign 
authority, yielded not in strength or 
civilisation to any of the first-rate 
powers formed by the Germanic tribes 
on the ruins of the Western Empire. 
Having the same character, the same 
laws, the same customs, the same 
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political institutions as those which 
had their origin with the early Varé- 
gues or Normans, she naturally took 
up her position in the new-born Euro- 
pean system with real titles to a high 
consideration, and with the rare advan- 
tage of having undergone the influ- 
ence of Greece, the only power which, 
though occasionally shaken, was never 
overturned by the waves of barbarism 
which swept over Europe in those 
days. The happiest'part of this period 
was the reign of Jaroslav the Great. 
Ruse then, never in the possession 
of pure religion and public order, had 
schou.s, laws, an important commerce, 
a numerous army, a fleet, singleness 
of administration, yet civil liberty. 
And this was at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, when Europe 
was the scene of feudal tyranny, of 
the weakness of sovereigns, the inso- 
lence of barons, the slavery of the 
many, and, with these, of utter super- 
stition and ignorance. In that dark- 
ness the genius of an Alfred and a 
Charlemagne shone out, but soon dis- 
appeared. They passed away with 
their beneficent institutions and bene- 
volent intentions, leaving their names 
alone. Alas for us! The dark shadow 
of barbarism, as it drew a veil over 
the horizon of Russia, took from us 
the light of Europe, just at the time 
when intelligence began to spread 
itself abroad, when the peoples began 
to emancipate themselves from slavery, 
when the towns began to contract mu- 
tual alliances as a guarantee against 
oppression, when the discovery of the 
compass extended commerce and na- 
vigation, when universities began to 
be founded, and men’s manners to 
soften and to sweeten. What was 
our fate then? Russia, oppressed and 
torn to pieces by the Mongols, was 
obliged to strain every nerve to pre- 
vent her life from becoming extinct. 
It was not for Russia a question of 
civilisation, or barbarism, but of ex- 
istence or annihilation.”* Such is the 
melancholy and somewhat apologetic 
tone in which native historians speak 
of the Tartarisation of Russia. “We 
may easily believe them as to the dis- 
mal fact and its effects, of which we 
sce abundant evidenee even now; we 
may be more sceptical as to the sunny 
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golden age said to have preceded the 
irruptions of the barbarians. Such a 
national calamity, like the great fire 
at Wolf’s Crag, may be a convenient 
way of accounting for the disappear- 
ance of a splendour that never exist- 
ed at all. However, there is every 
reason to believe that these Tartar 
invasions had a very great influence 
in altering for the worse the character 
of the Russians. We may judge of 
this by reference to old notices of the 
wild races from whom the mass of 
them descended.. It is with nations 
as with streams: when the river has 
flowed for some distance, its identity 
is easy enough to prove at every step; 
its character and course is determin- 
ed; but when you go upto the spring- 
heads, it is hard to say which little 
source, out of so many, has a right to 
bear the high-sounding name of the 
great Rhone, or Rhine, or Danube, to 
which it contributes. Some of the 
little tributaries have no visible origin 
but damp moss and grass, from which 
the collected moisture trickles when 
it reaches a slope ; some of them come 
out mysteriously from under the ca- 
verns of glaciers, and thus will not 
allow the nakedness of their birth to 
be beheld. So it is with nearly all of 
those mighty nations which now hold 
in their hands the destinies of Europe 
and of the world. When the foun- 
tains have been ascertained from 
which we spring, it is hard to say 
which best deserves to bear the na- 
tional. name ; but in most eases the 
fountains are hard of access as those 
of the Nile and Niger, and the won- 
drous perseverance of the antiquarian 
is tasked in the one case as much as 
the heroic fortitude of the discoverer 
in the other. To judge from the ac- 
counts of historians, the European 
world was visited at the decline of the 
Roman Empire by troops of spectres, 
each more horrible than the last, who 
crowded one upon another, innumer- 
able as the shadows which passed be- 
fore the eyes of the mortal adventurer 
in the Hades of Homer or the Inferno 
of Dante, coming and going in such 
guise as to leave doubts as to their 
reality, though none as to their hide- 
ousness—doubts which may have re 
mained as of the reality of the figures 
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of nightmare, but for the unmistak- 
able signs they left of their unhallow- 
ed presence; for, like the locusts of 
Scripture in their passage, the land 
may have been as the garden of Eden 
before them, while behind them was 
nothing left but expiring embers, ex- 
piring lives, a howling wilderness of 
misery and desolation. These spec- 
tres were called Goths, Huns, Alans, 
Avars, Bulgarians, Slavonians, and 
by many other names. On nearer 
insight, some of the horror attached to 
them passed off. They were men, 
after all, some of them of ancient no- 
bility and rude virtues, some not en- 
tirely destitute of gentleness, but all 
fiercely hungry. When their hunger 
was sated—when they became men of 
property, as would happen to many of 
our own outcasts, if they had the 
same opportunity—they became not 
unfrequently what we should call re- 
spectable members of society. They 
married and were given in marriage 
with Greeks and Romans, and these 
degenerate peoples ended with con- 
sidering the barbarians their betters, 
and themselves rather honoured than 
otherwise by such alliances. For one 
thing only was wanted to show which 
were the nobler races, and this was 
soon acquired from the conquered— 
Christianity. A mawkish and effete 
civilisation the conquerors would not 
take from them, and they preferred 
becoming civil by degrees much in 
their own way. Now, although many 
races must have contributed to the 
population of Muscovy, or Russia 
Proper, by the concurrent testimony 
of her principal writers, the base of the 
Russian nation is Sclavonic. This 
name, said to be derived from “ Sclava,” 
“Glory,” would indicate the self- 
chosen appellation of a conquering 
tribe,to distinguish themselves from the 
conquered ; just as the German tribes, 
which overran Gaul, called themselves 
the Franks—noble or free men—in op- 
position to the subjected, who bore a 
less ostentatious name. These ancient 
Sclaves had, it appears, a chivalry of 
their own, as almost all conquering 
races have, but, as we may gather from 
the records, not the exquisite sense of 
honour or knightly instincts which 
distinguished the old Goths and Ger. 
mans. They were chiefly deficient in 
gallantry towards women, whom, ex- 
cept in the matter of polygamy, they 
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seem to have esteemed much as the 
Turks, a nation in many other re- 
spects eminently chivalrous. This 
deficiency would in itself point to 
Tartar affinities, were it not that the 
Greeks altogether, and Romans in 
part, with all their refinement, were 
as great barbarians in this matter as 
the Tartars themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to say whence the Sclaves origi- 
nally came, but at one time their sway 
extended from the Baltic and the 
Elbe to the Theiss and the Black Sea. 
Their descendants still remain in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Croa- 
tia, Sclavonia Proper, Turkey, and 
Greece. We should suppose, on the 
whole, that the Pole or the Croat, 
rather than the Russian, is to be 
taken as the type of the Sclavonic cha- 
racter. Contemporary historians say 
of the ancient Selaves, says Karam- 
sin, that, strangers to falsehood, they 
preserved in their manners the inno- 
cence of the first age of man, a thing 
unknown to the Greeks. Their 
hospitality was such that every 
traveller was a sacred being to them. 
Every Sclave, when he left home, 
left his door open to invite in 
the wayfarer or the casual poor, and 
he was by law or custom bound to 
leave a supper out for them. There 
was no nation to which, on aceount of 
their honesty, travelling merchants 
resorted with greater pleasure than to 
the Sclaves. If they ever were dis- 
honest, it was from excess of hospi- 
tality, for a poor man, who had not 
the wherewithal to entertain a friend 
on the road, was allowed to steal what 
he wanted for that exceptional pur- 
pose. Nor are the Sclaves praised 
only as honest men, but as the hus- 
bands of honest women in every sense 
of the word. Indeed, so completely 
are the wives devoted to their hus- 
bands, that, like the Indian widows, 
they were aceustomed to burn them- 
selves on their funeral piles. The 
Russian historian uncharitably sup- 
posed this custom to have had its 
origin in the wish to provide a check 
on wives getting rid of their husbands 
by unfair means. But the women, in 
spite of their devotion, were regarded 
as slaves, which circumstance is sup- 
posed to have arisen from the custom 
of buying them practised in those 
barbarous tribes, a custom still ob- 
served among the Illyrians. And we 
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may further suspect that this custom 
arose from the scarcity and dearness 
of women, infanticide being a domes- 
tic institution of the Sclavonians as 
regarded the girls, as it is now in 
China, in the case of families becom- 
ing too numerous. A still stranger 
and more unnatural custom is hinted 
at—that of legal parricide, when the 
parents became burdensome—a cus- 
tom which derives some corroboration 
from certain later passages of Russian 
history. And here, again, we are re- 
minded of the customs of the Hin- 
doos. Thus we see that the Sclaves 
were in many points inferior to the 
old Germans; but in no point is the 
contrast stronger than in the matter 
of cleanliness. The Germans, says 
Tacitus, were always bathing, while 
the Sclaves performed ablutions, or 
had ablutions performed on them, but 
thrice in their lives; viz., at birth, at 
marriage, and after death. But this 
last statement.may have been a libel 
of the Byzantine historians, who bore 
them no good-will. If true, it must 
have gone far to nullify their vaunted 
hospitality. There is a strange story 
quoted to show how far advanced in 
the arts of peace the Sclaves of the 
Baltic provinces had become, that at 
some early period the Khan of the 
Avars, who then happened to have a 
claim of conquest over them, having 
sent for a military contingent, three 
ambassadors came from that distant 
region, bearing lutes and other instru- 
ments, excusing their countrymen on 
the plea that they knew nothing of 
war, having never seen or heard of 
an enemy, and that they were accus- 
tomed to pass their lives even so far 
north to the style of the gods of Epi- 
curus, living in every sense in perfect 
harmony. Whether the Khan ofthe 
Avars admitted the excuse, or insisted 
on impressing those primeval members 
of the Peace Society, we are not in- 
formed. 

From these early notices may be 
inferred, with probability, that the 
Sclaves were another swarm from 
that hive of nations in the neighbdur- 
hood of the Caucasus, which sent out 
the Celts and Teutons; their suttees, 
and legalised infanticide and parricide, 
connect them with the present inha- 
bitants of the Indian peninsula; their 
dirt connects them with many branches 
of the human family. We should 
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think, from all accounts, that the 
Russians had most religiously ob- 
served this tradition. We heard, 
many years ago, of a gentleman who 
went on board a Russian man-of-war, 
driven into our narrow seas by stress of 
weather, who saw the erew breakfast- 
ing by dipping lumps of sea-biscuit 
into.a pot of rancid train-oil, which 
served for all at once. Ethnologically, 
however, little stress can be laid on 
such a generalisation, as cleanliness is 
certainly an artificial and not a natu- 
ral virtue, and as such perhaps the 
rarest result of over-civilised civilisa- 
tion. That the Russians have no 
right to identify themselves with the 
Sclaves so much as the Poles or Cro- 
atians seems very evident, as their 
features have a strong Mongolian 
east in general, and their manners 
and customs, till the time of Peter the 
Great, were entirely Asiatic, and have 
remained so to a great degree till this 
day. Doubtless the gaps in the popu- 
Jation which were made by the Mon- 
golian inroads were filled in by the 
Tartar element,—not necessarily from 
the conquering tribes, but more pro- 
bably from those who followed in 
their wake, and squatted wherever 
they found a village without inhabit- 
ants. This would account for our 
finding the European power in the 
hands of a native and not a foreign 
dynasty, when the Tartar storm had 
blown over. We may here observe, 
that although the policy of the Roman- 
offs, which is much the same as that of 
Imperial Russia, has little to do with 
her early history, yet it is necessary 
to, touch on the events of those an- 
cient times, in order to show how the 
country became ripe to receive the 
grafted system of Peter the Great. 
Those Tartar invasions, which must 
be compared to the periodical visita- 
tions of the Danes before their final 
establishment in our country, must 
have produced a very appreciable 
change in the population of Russia. 
From the time of Vassili Jaroslavitch 
to that of Ivan Kalita, says the his- 
torian, our eountry was more like a 
bleak forest than a state. There was 
murder and robbery everywhere, and 
society was completely out of joint. 
When that terrible anarchy began to 
disappear, when the benumbing in- 
fluence of terror had ceased and the 
law was re-established, it was neces- 
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sary for the government to have 
recourse to a-severity unknown to 
the ancient Russians. 

After this period of Tartar devas- 
tation, the Russian princes seem for 
a long time to have reigned by the 
sufferance of the Mongol tribe which 
happened to have the upper hand in 
their neighbourhood: they were tri- 
butaries and vassals of the Tartar 
leaders, though still powerful with 
their own people. This period was 
not without its importance anryge: 
the different appanages were ab- 
sorbed into one great principality, 
and Moscow was fixed as the resi- 
dence of the prince, who not yet, 
however, seems to have been usually 
called by the title of Tsar—a name, 
it must be observed, of Asiatic origin, 
and quite distinct from that of Cesar 
or Emperor, assumed by Peter and 
his successors to assimilate them to 
the monarchs of the Germanic empire. 
About the year 1326 the metropolitan 
of Vladimir transferred his see to 
Moscow, which town being thus made 
the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
capital, began from that time forth 
to grow in importance, and to be 
considered more and more as_ the 
centre of power. The first stone of 
the Kremlin, that gigantic bastille of 
a despotism as colossal as itself, was 
laid by Dmitri IV. in 1367—curiously 
enough, after a fire which burned Mos- 
cow down to the ground, the whole of 
its houses, and even fortifications, being 
then of wood. Its especial, or at least 
its avowed object, was to serve as a 
citadel against the Tartars; it may 
also have had a view to internal ar- 
rangements, like the fortresses built 
to bridle Paris by Louis Philippe. 
The close of the reign of Vassili III. 
was marked by the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. This event 
made a great sensation in Russia. 
“Greece,” says Karamsin, “was a 
second mother-country to us; the 
Russians always recollected with 
gratitude that they owed her Christi- 
anity, the rudiments of the arts, and 
many amenities of social life. In the 


town of Moscow, people spoke of Con- 
stantinople as in modern Europe 
they spoke of Paris under Louis XIV.” 
It is amongst the annalists of that 
epoch that a remarkable prophecy 
was found, on the strength of which 
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modern aggression on Turkey appears 
justifiable both to the church and 
state of Russia. The annalist, after 
mourning over the misfortunes of Con- 
stantinople, adds: “There remains 
now no orthodox empire but that of 
the Russians; we see how the pre- 
dictions of Saint Methodius and Saint 
Leon the sage are accomplished, who 
long ago announced that the sons of 
Ishmael should conquer Byzantium. 
Perhaps we are destined also to see 
the accomplishment of that prophecy 
which promises the Russians that 
they shall triumph over the children 
of Ishmael, and reign over the seven 
hills of Constantinople.” It is worth 
while for us to consider, now that 
this prophecy, since the taking of By- 
zantium by the Turks, has become a 
fixed and ruling idea with the Russian 
people, quite as much as that of resto- 
ration to Judea is to the Jews; The 
priests and popes have taken good 
care to keep it up for their own pur- 
poses, as well as those of their masters, 
the Tsars; and when we take the super- 
stition of this people into consideration, 
it is easily seen what a powerful lever 
the real or feigned existence of such a 
prophecy must put into the hands of 
those whose object it is to move the 
Muscovite masses. It will be well 
to keep this in mind when we come 
to speak more especially of the sources 
of aggressive movement to be found 
in the Russian state. As Russian 
history advances, we come to a man 
of mark in Ivan JIL, the son of 
Vassili, named the Superb; he en- 
forced respect to his prerogative on 
the turbulent boyards, was strict as 
to etiquette, and demanded of the 
German Emperor that he should be 
treated as an equal. He seems to have 
been the first of the monarchs who gave 
a foreign importance to Russia, and 
attracted to his court the ambassadors 
of different nations, thus paving the 
way, in his long and glorious reign of 
forty-three years, which ended in 1505, 
for the still more ambitious designs of 
his successors. After him in course 
of time appeared the first genuine 
Tsar and autocrat of all the Russians, 
Ivan IV., surnamed the ‘Terrible. 
It is an appalling fact, that the reign 
of this monster lasted from 1533 to 
1584, or fifty-one years. However, 
like Nero and many othefs of that 
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kind, he began well—perhaps sin- 
cerely. Probably his head was turned 
by the possession of power. Men are 
not born demons, though they may 
become really worse than any demons 
imagined by good men like Milton, by 

iving way to their evil passions. 

he deeds of Ivan are so spoken of 
by historians, that those of Tiberius, 
Nero, and Christian of Denmark seem 
the freaks of froward children in 
comparison. Having been _ill-used 
when a child by the council of nobles 
into whose power he had fallen in 
the first years of his reign, he seemed 
determined in after years to have his 
full swing of vengeance on mankind. 
Nor was the retribution entirely un- 
deserved by some of those who felt 
it, for they had encouraged the evil 
propensities of the young prince with 
a view of keeping him longer in a 
state of tutelage. Notwithstanding 
this, when he first vindicated his own 
power, he achieved from the strength 
of his will, not yet perverted, much 
that was great and useful. It was at 
the age of sixteen that he assumed, 
with the Asiatic title of Tsar, which 
may have sometimes been borne by 
his predecessors, but not by authority, 
a crown which had once been sent to 
Vladimir Monomachus by the Em- 
peror of Constantinople. He was 
crowned by the metropolitan, and 
saluted by the Byzantine title of 
Autocrat. Thus it seems that he 
wished to be recognised as the heir 
of the defunct Greek sovereignty, and 
the master de jure, if not de facto, 
of Byzantium, These are important 
facts, because they show that the 
idea of the acquisition of Turkey 
does not merely date from the time 
of Peter, but has been a fixed prin- 
ciple of action with Russian sove- 
reigns ever since the fall of the Lower 
Empire. We cannot help consider- 
ing the other encroachments of Rus- 
sia on the map of Europe as in a 
measure incidental, brought about 
often" by an unforeseen concurrence 
of circumstances, at the same time 


eagerly caught at by the nation as a_ 


means to this one great end, the 
possession of Constantinople, and the 
centralisation of all the Russias and 
their dependencies in the great capi- 
tal on the Bosphorus. 
and is the one definite and distinct 


This has been 
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object of the ambition of the Tsars, 
the avarice of the courtiers, and the 
fanaticism of the people. That Rus- 
sia or her sovereigns ever had any 
distinct design of conquering and ab- 
sorbing the West of Europe we can 
hardly believe, although such would 
doubtless be to her a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. For instance, 
Germany was divided, bribed, and 
overawed, not with a view to imme- 
diate conquest, but with a view to 
silencing her protest against Russian 
aggression; and here Russia has fully 
gained her point. Only one thing was 
wanted, the revival of the old antago- 
nism between England and France—a 
thing which seemed the easiest of all, 
but turned out, contrary to all expec- 
tation, the most difficult—that Con- 
stantinople should be once again the 
capital of the Eastern world. 


. “Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor.” 


The last link in the chain was want- 
ing. As for Russia’s views upon Asia, 
of course aggrandisement to any ex- 
tent or in any direction would have 
suited her, but her actual conquests 
seemed always to bear a primary re- 
ference to the absorption of Turkey. 
Turkey absorbed, all the rest would 
follow, and we must soon have been 
obliged to keep a sharp look-out for 
British India. As it was, Russia was 
getting all round Constantinople in the 
Danubian principalities, by protection 
and occupation ; in Greece, by intrigue ; 
in Asia, by conquest. Could England 
and France but have been kept quiet, 
or bribed into disunion, the city of the 
Golden Horn would have dropt into 
Russia’s open mouth, as the bird is 
said to drop from the bough into the 
mouth of the serpent who watches and 
fascinates it. 

We should be going wide of the 
mark here, were we to dwell at any 
length on the misdeeds of Ivan the 
Terrible. His character seems to have 
changed for the worse on the death of 
his first wife Anastasia, who, while she 
lived, had the singular merit of keeping 
quiet, by an enchantment which had 
the contrary effect to those of Circe, 
who changed men into brutes, the 
evil propensities of this human tiger. 
When she died, his madness—or bad- 
ness, for the two words differ by a 
letter only, and are often convertible— 
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broke loose. He is said to have mar- 
ried seven wives. An English lady, 
nearly allied to Queen Elizabeth, the 
Lady Mary Hastings, had a narrow 
escape from being the eighth; for 
Elizabeth, in her admiration of power 
in a sovereign, had formed a friend- 
ship with Ivan, and actually proposed 
to send her friend to the den of this 
Bluebeard. His death saved her. But 
Ivan, not contented with putting his 
wives to death, used to pretend that 
they were murdered, and made every 
new bereavement of his own an ex- 
cuse for numberless executions. One 
thing that strikes us most among the 
horrors of his reign, is the extreme 
ingenuity with which he devised the 
machinery of his wickedness. 'T'o do 
evil as well as he did, one of those Old 
Bailey physiognomies, with low fore- 
head, wide mouth, and bull-neck, the 
type of Caracalla, would never have 
sufficed. Ivan was a genius. His words 
and letters are as clever, as cutting, 
and insulting, as if the tongue and the 
pen had been his only weapons. No- 
thing delighted him more than making 
butts of those who suffered impale- 
ment, or some other horrible torture, 
before his eyes. He was not born a 
demon, but became more emphatically 
one by education than if he had been. 
Nor was he without his fits of fero- 
cious tenderness. He loved his wife 
Anastasia, and because her Maker 
called her away, he revenged himself 
on the human race, more especially 
on those of the same sex as his first 
wife. He loved the son that she bore 
him as he did her, and he slew him in 
a fit of fury. For this alone of his 
deeds he was inconsolable, and _ re- 
morse for it hunted him to the grave. 
Strange to say, he died in his bed. 
The reign of Ivan the Terrible is his- 
torically most valuable as illustrating 
that quality in the character of the 
Russians which makes them so for- 
midable as enemies. Nero and Domi- 
tian became the more unpopular the 
more they slew their subjects ; and 
the latter, although he was enabled to 
butcher the nobles with impunity (not 
that that proved their love for him, 
but only their pusillanimity), “ce- 
cidit, postquam cerdonibus esse ti- 
mendus_ incipit”—‘“fell when the 
cobblers began to fear him.” The 


Romans were ever and anon revolt- 
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ing against their chains. Their ser- 
vility was always hypocritical ; not so 
that of the Russians. We cannot 
sympathise with them in their mal- 
treatment, for they love it. They 
love Ivan the Terrible because he 
decapitates, impales, and breaks them 
on the wheel. One poor wretch that 
he fixed on a stake in the presence of 
his wife and children, is said to have 
exclaimed nothing but “God bless 
the Tsar” through his twenty-four 
hours’ agony ; and that very son Ivan, 
whom he slew, died with prayers and 
blessings in his mouth for his father— 
a conduct we should think heroic and 
Christian did we not suspect that its © 
source was an innate and fanatical 
servility. But the Russians were not 
content with showing their servility 
to the sacred Tsar himself. For this 
Ivan was not satisfied with tyran- 
nising in his own person, but he must 
organise a body of guards, called the 
Opritchini (the Elect or Covenanted), 
selected sometimes from the lowest of 
the people, and on account of their 
vices, which made them the readier 
instruments of despotism. These 
swore implicit obedience to the T'sar, 
and in return were not only chartered 
libertines, but chartered robbers and 
assassins. Each of them exercised a 
despotism (and they were a thousand 
at first, and became several thousands 
afterwards) as odious as that of the 
Tsar, though not in all cases so in- 
genious ; and so effectually, that things 
accounted generally the good things 
of this life—rank, virtue, riches, 
beauty—became a terror to the pos- 
sessors of them. These Elect were 
the nucleus of a new kind of nobility, 
the nobility of function and govern- 
ment employ, which has now nearly, 
if not quite, superseded the hereditary 
nobility of Russia for all practical 
purposes, and thus extinguished the 
last remnant of her at first imper- 
fect chivalry. That their requisitions 
were submitted to almost without a 
murmur, and that the monarch who 
let loose such a pack of wolves and 
such a Pandora’s box of misfortunes 
on his subjects should have been 
worshipped as a god in his life, and 
revered like a saint after his death, 
would tend to shake our belief in the 
cessation of the age of miracles. It 
appears the more wonderful when we 
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consider that there was scarcely any 
set-off of national glory to the tyranny 
of Ivan. The military successes of 
the early part of his life were clouded 
by the reverses and disgraces of his 
latter years, brought on in a measure 
by the misconduct and cowardice of 
the Tsar himself, who on one occasion 
fled from Moscow before an army of 
Tartars, and left it to perish in the 
flames without attempting a blew to 
save the scene of his pride and his 
enormities. It is this monomania for 
submission in the Russian character 
that makes them so formidable in 
war. If a dog, the most submissive 
of animals to legitimate power, is 
cruelly and unjustly beaten, he will 
turn sometimes on his master; not so 
a Russian—he will kiss the knout that 
flays him. If acting in obedience to 
orders, he is much more dangerous 
than a wild beast. 

The Spanish bull in the arena may 
be diverted from his mark, by his at- 
tention being turned away to some 
other source of persecution; an Arctic 
voyager or sportsman, when he sees a 
wounded bear bearing down on him, 
may throw down his weapon or his 
glove to save himself from hugging; 
but woe be to him against whom a 
mass of Russians is impelled. They 
are as passive and as merciless as a 
locomotive. On they go, one over 
another, like the buffaloes in the West- 
ern prairies. If the foremost perish, 
the hindmost will not turn back, but 
make a bridge of their bodies, and thus 
the buffaloes get over the rivers and 
the chasms, and the Russians over the 
obstacles in their campaigns. It is, 
certainly, a serious thing to fight with a 
nation with whom men are of no more 
account than gabions and fascines: 
and it is well for us that it is not so 
much by loss of men as by loss of 
money that the fortunes of the war 
will be decided. 

As for expecting that such a people 
would listen to reason, or give up an 
inch of ground from which they were 
not driven by positive pounding, such 
an idea could only have entered into 
the heads of those who sent Lord John 
Russell to waste his own and the na- 
tion’s time and money at the Vienna 
conferences. The Russian nation we 
should not suppose very much changed 
since the time of Ivan the Terrible, if 
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it is true that the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine could, to show off the sub- 
missiveness of the Russian soldier to 
a stranger, while standing at a review, 
pass his sword through the foot of an 
officer and withdraw it, without ex- 
citing remonstrance or ery of pain, or 
even, as is said, without his victim 
flinching. This is reported to have 
happened at Warsaw in the nineteenth 
century, and in the reign of the mild 
Alexander. The reign of Ivan, how- 
ever, in most respects humiliating to 
Russia, was still the beginning of her 
greatness as a nation. In this reign 
she ceased to act on the defensive, and 
assumed the offensive; from this time 
forth she begins a course of advan- 
tages over her old enemies and oppres- 
sors, the Tartars, which ends at a later 
date in the submission of their most 
powerful tribes. It was in this reign, 
too, that Siberia, that vast and dreary 
state-prison, was annexed to Russia 
by accident. A Cossack chief, of the 
name of Jermak, having committed 
robberies about the Volga, was hunted 
out of Russia by the troops of Ivan 
into Siberia. Here, with a handful of 
his followers, he succeeded in doing 
what Pizarro did in South America: 
he laid the foundation of the sub- 
jugation of the country, and then 
solicited pardon of the Czar on the 
strength of what he had done, Jaying 
at his feet the new acquisition. Of 
course his offer was not refused, and 
Siberia became Russian. 

It was by Ivan that the Strelitz, a 
kind of militia or national guard who 
existed from old times, were organised 
into bands of a more pretorian char- 
acter, so as to be available for the per- 
sonal service of the sovereign. They 
were used, no doubt, originally against 
the nobles, but in after time became, 
probably from their local sympathies, 
unmanageable, and Peter the Great 
was obliged to disband them, and sub- 
stitute an army even less of a feudal 
character. However, no standing 
army of any kind seems to have ex- 
isted before the time of lvan, and 
without this it would be difficult in 
most nations, whatever may have been 
the case in Russia, to perpetuate a 
pure absolutism in the person of the 
sovereign. Although as yet the Tsars 
of Russia for some time to come do 
not seem to have pursued the definite 
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and distinct policy which we call the 
imperial policy of Russia, yet about 
this time the one condition which 
made the steady pursuit of that policy 
possible—namely, the centralisation of 
power in the person of the monareh— 
appears to have been substantially 
obtained. Unless this had been the 
case, the sceptre which was held with 
so firm a grasp by Ivan would have 
slipped out of the weak hands of his 
son, Fedor I., the Jast sovereign 
of the old kingly race of Rurik. 
As he could not hold the sceptre him- 
self, it was held for him by Boris 
Godounof, the brother of his wife 
Irene. This man secured the crown 
for himself, which he did not think 
worth taking during the life of Fedor, 
as he already held the sceptre, by 
having the young brother of Fedor, 
Dmitri Ivanovitch, assassinated. In 
this weak reign of Fedor an important 
change took place. The Bishop of 
Rostof, by name Job, was made me- 
tropolitan. He was a far-sighted and 
aspiring man, and saw what favour 
he might curry with the ambitious re- 
gent by uniting the Russian church to 
the state, and separating it from its 
Greek head. Jeremiah, patriarch of 
Constantinople, having some object to 
gain with the Russian government, 
bribed it to his purposes in the follow- 
ing manner. He represented that 
the church had once five chiefs—the 
Bishop of Rome, and the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem—but that the Pope of 
Rome, having forfeited his claim to the 
dignity by his heresies, deserved to be 
superseded. No country more than 
Russia merited to possess a fifth head 
of the church. Jeremiah would have 
liked to combine that dignity with that 
he already possessed, but Boris Godou- 
nof caught at his notion, and without 
much persuasion procured the conse- 
eration of Job. Henceforward Russia 
had her own patriarch, independent of 
him of Constantinople, and therefore 
entirely dependent on his own Tsar, a 
position which Peter the Great chose 
to turn to his own purposes, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

Boris Godounof, a Tartar by extrac- 
tion, having thus violently broken the 
line of succession, proved the strength 
of the sovereignty which could exist 
in spite of that interruption. He was 
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succceded by an impostor who as- 
sumed the name of the assassinated 
Dmitri, and whose fate forms one of 
the most romantic passages in Russian 
history. Then the monarchy becomes 
elective. The Poles are mixed up 
with the elections. Some of the pre- 
tenders to the crown fight with others. 
There is an interregnum. At last the 
Russians are determined to allow 
foreign intervention no longer. They 
choose by a large majority of voices 
as their Tsar, Mikhail Fedorovitch 
Romanoff, son of Fedor Nikita Ro- 
manoff, who had been foreed into the 
church by Boris, and nephew of the 
Tsarina Anastasia, both members of 
the family of Roman Jourévitch, the 
ancestor of Peter the Great, and of the 
great house of Romanoff. 

The reign of the first of the Roman- 
offs was ushered in by disaster. To 
pacify Sweden, he was obliged to give 
up to her Carelia, Ingria, Livonia, 
and Esthonia; to pacify Poland, he 
lost Smolensk, Tchernigoff, and a 
large tract of country. Nothwithstand- 
ing this, we find his son Alexis, while 
Tsar of Russia, a candidate for the 
throne of Poland, for which Jean 
Casimir was the successful competi- 
tor. In the son of Alexis, Fedor II., 
we recognise a prince of-great spirit 
and wisdom, though bodily weak. 
He managed to achieve the indepen- 
dence of the Cossacks—at least, if tak- 
ing the Ukraine from the Grand Sei- 
gnior, and placing it under the protec- 
tion of Russia, could be so called. But 
this was unimportant in comparison 
with a step which he took to render 
the power of the Tsar, even more 
widely than before, the basis of the 
Russian constitution. Coup-d’états 
were known even in those days, and 
this Tsar seems to have accomplished 
at once, by one of these, what was 
done in a more tedious and tragical 
manner by the wars of the Roses in 
England—viz., the diminution of the 
power of the nobles. His ostensible 
object was to put a stop to the inter- 
minable quarrels of the great lords 
about precedency at his court and in 
the army. He called a general meet- 
ing, ordering them to bring their 
charters and certificates of privi- 
lege with them; having laid hands on 
these, and taken advice, to divide the 
responsibility, of the patriarch, the 
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bishops, and the boyards, he caused 
all these documents to be burnt the 
12th January, 1682, just about the era 
of a political change in England of an 
opposite kind; declaring, at the same 
time, that in future all privilege should 
be founded, not on hereditary title, 
but personal merit—by which he no 
doubt understood attachment to the 
person of the Tsar. Thus effectually 
did his eldest brother lay the finishing 
touch to that basis of despotism, on 
which Peter the Great was able at 
once to begin to build up his ambi- 
tious schemes. The next in succession 
to Fedor, if the hereditary principle 
had been strictly observed, was Ivan, 
his younger brother; but Ivan was of 
weak health, weak nerves, and weak 
mind. Peter, their half-brother, was 
judged by the majority of the grandees 
and clergy assembled in the month of 
June, 1682, the fitter to fill the throne. 
This arrangement did not please 
Sophia, a sister of the former family, 
and accordingly she endeavoured to 
move the Strelitz, by teliing them that 
the prince Ivan had been strangled by 
the Narischkin, or family of the 
Tsarina Natalie, the mother of Peter. 
These worthies, who seemed to have 
combined the unreasoning fury of a 
mob with the unity of action of an 
army, marched to the Kremlin twenty 
thousand strong, ordering the mur- 
derers of Ivan to be put into their 
hands. Peter, his mother, his brother, 
and the ministers, showed themselves 
at the vestibule, and Ivan himself 
came to speak to them; but they did 
not choose to be turned from their 
purpose of vengeance, even by the 
appearance in the flesh of him whose 
death they came to avenge. 

They storm the palace, immolate 
the Tsarina’s brother, then go out 
into the town and massacre the pro- 
seribed till nightfall. Next day they 
begin again, and nothing less will 
satisfy them but that Cyril Narisch- 
kin the father, and John the brother 
of the Tsarina, should be handed over 
to them. Young Narischkin is cut 
to pieces before his father’s eyes, and 
Cyril is buried in a convent. Stained 
with the blood of these assassinations, 
they become masters of the state, and 
proclaim as joint sovereigns Ivan and 
Peter, making Sophia regent, but 
leaving in the hands of that princess 
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all real power. She favoured Ivan, 
as was to have been expected, and 
made him marry reputably; whilst, 
though she did not dare to depose 
Peter, she handed him over to the 
company and evil habits of a loose 
set of foreigners who hung about the 
court. These associates, though they 
corrupted Peter’s morals, did not, as 
his half-sister intended, unfit him for 
governing, but they put notions into 
his head as to the manners and cus- 
toms of other countries, which fur- 
nished the first stimulus to the won- 
derful career of his after life. Whilst 
appearing to be simply wasting his 
time without thought or object, he 
was secretly maturing plans, whose 
execution astonished the world. He 
had a reckoning to settle with the 
Strelitz, but he was able to bide his 
time. He must have seen early in 
life that their destruction was a neces- 
sity of state. One dangerous revolt 
of this turbulent militia was quelled 
by a speech of the patriarch, when, 
strange to say, a superstitious fear 
overcame them, so that they presented 
themselves at the convent of the 
Trinity, with cords round their necks, 
earrying blocks ‘and axes, and crying 
with one accord, “The T'sars are our 
masters; we offer our heads to them!” 
The patriarch obtained pardon for all 
but the ringleaders. 

It seems that Sophia had not been 
uninfluenced by the popular dream of 
the recovery of Byzantium. She had 
engaged to join in a crusade against 
the Turks, in common with other 
Christian powers; Russia, of course, 
in such engagement having an eye to 
her own interests. But now the Tar- 
tars in the Crimea were too strong for 
her this time, and Prince Galitzin, 
the minister who commanded the ex- 
pedition, was rewarded as for success 
when he returned defeated; probably 
having, in the present Russian fash- 
ion, cooked his bulletins. Peter 
would not stand this, but expressed 
his surprise and indignation unmis- 
takably. Sophia found that her 

oung half-brother had broken his 
eading-strings, and took measures to 
play off the Strelitz against him. But 
Peter had been quietly organising a 
body of troops, armed and drilled in 
the German style, and commanded 
by foreign officers. Relying on these, 
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he gave out that, being now seven- 
teen, he was of age to govern. He 
was generally obeyed. Galitzin was 
banished for life, and Sophia im- 
mured in a convent, where she passed 
the rest of her days,—some histo- 
rians say in an honourable imprison- 
ment; if so, it was only honourable 
until the last revolt of the Strelitz, 
when she was condemned to live in 
sight of their impaled heads till she 
died. 

Having disposed of the strong- 
minded Sophia, he had little trouble 
with his weak-minded brother Ivan. 
We must lere remark that those 
princes called weak in history, such 
as our own Richard II., are often 
no more than very amiable men, 
who would have filled well enough 
most other positions, but were un- 
fitted for one requiring extraordinary 
nerve and energy, such as royalty 
must, in an unsettled state of society. 
Ivan died in peace January 26, 1696, 
leaving three daughters, the first of 
whom; Catharine, married Charles Leo- 
pold, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and from them descended Ivan the 
Tsar, of the House of Wolfenbuttel 
From the marriage of Peter’s daugh- 
ter, Anna, springs that half-German 
line of Holstein-Gottorp, now reign- 
ing in Russia. The present Tsars 
are thus by the mother’s side Ro- 
manoffs, by the father’s Holstein- 
Gottorps. 

By the death of Ivan, Peter was 
left the one unquestioned master of 
Russia. Nobody in the State had 
power to offer any serious resistance 
to his plans. The nobles were cowed, 
the priests -were his, and the people 
were the priests’. The great idea 
with which Peter started in life seems 
to have been the aggrandisement of 
Russia and of her T'sars in every 
direction, and by every possible 
means; this included the popular 
dream of a restoration of the Greek 
empire, which, according to circum- 
stances, might become a means or an 
end. The first thing that struck him 
was’ that Russia, though an ambitious 
and conquering power, was not quite 
a military power in the European 
sense of the word. He overturned 
all her military institutions, to organ- 
ise her armies on the European 
model; and so earnest was he in this 
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work, that ho would not let his re- 
views or sham-fights pass off without 
real killed and wounded. This of 
course he could have managed with no 
other nation than the Russians. The 
second thing that struck him was, that 
Russia, though she thought of possess- 
ing Constantinople, was not a naval 
power at all. He at once determined 
to make her so. But here his barbar- 
ian genius was at fault. Sailors, like 
poets, are born, not made. He went to 
Holland and England, and worked as 
a common ship-carpenter. He learn- 
ed how to build ships undoubtedly, 
but he appointed as his first admiral 
Le Fort, a pure soldier. His fleet is a 
failure to this day. The sailors are 
artillerymen afloat, and they seem 
most at home when they have sunk 
their ships and are manning guns 
ashore. Their ships are incumbrances 
to them. Whether Peter acted ona 
preconceived plan or not in declaring 
war against Charles XIL, despising 
his youth, is uncertain; but he most 
probably longed for Finland as a nur- 
sery for his sailors; and when he ob- 
tained the Baltic provinces of Sweden 
as the result of the war with that 
power, he seems to have considered 
the building of St. Petersburg, in a 
situation otherwise most untempting 
for a capital, a measure of vital im- 
portance to secure the maritime pre- 
ponderance of Russia. It is hard to 
say whether he looked forward to St. 
Petersburg as a permanent or only as 
a provisional capital, until such time 
as Constantinople should fall into the 
hands of the power that coveted it. 
It appears that he thought it worth 
wasting the lives of a hundred thou- 
sand men upon—as many, probably, 
as forgotten kings of Egypt wasted on 
the imperishable monnments of their 
empty names. 

Peter seems to have postponed the 
conquest of Constantinople to a more 
eonvenient season, for it was the 
Turks who declared war against him, 
and at the instigation of Charles XII. 
The war with Turkey was one which 
crossed his projects, and interfered 
with the consolidation of his power; 
and as he entered upon it with reluct- 
ance, he came out of it with disaster, 
having been saved from the humilia- 
tion of having to surrender at discre- 
tion on the banks of the Pruth solely 
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by the address of his wife Catharine. 
When he made peace, he was obliged 
to give up Azof, and some of his 
conquests on the shores of the Black 
Sea. But he indemnified himself by 
getting Livonia, Esthonia, and part 
of Finland and Carelia, by a treaty of 
peace, from Sweden, and by his bril- 
liant successes in the campaign with 
Persia. When he died, on the 28th 
January, 1725, of an inflammatory 
attack brought on by exposure to the 
cold at the ceremony of blessing the 
waters of the Neva, he left Russia 
entirely a new country. For this he 
has been immoderately praised by 
Voltaire and his school, and their 
praises have become stereotyped in 
history. Doubts may arise at this 
day whether what he did for Russia 
was even for her good. It was cer- 
tainly not for the good of mankind. 
Civilization, like religion, to be good 
for anything, must be part of the con- 
stitution of a nation or an individual ; 
it must grow up in the common natu- 
ral atmosphere, not be forced in a 
hothouse. 
of Peter’s so-called reforms to Russia ? 
Russia is like a sturdy boor who has 
become a millionaire a gold-digging, 
who bedizens his outward man with 
pins, and chains, and rings, and is all 
barbarism and brutality within. Yet 
he expects to be treated like a gentle- 
man, and is in consequence a great 
nuisance to society. There was some- 
thing grand in old Russia— her 
enormous cities and palaces, especially 
ther town-like Kremlin; the colossal 
men who stalked within them, the 
barbaric state and luxury that reigned 
in them; the flowing robes and Asiatic 
costumes, so rich and picturesque ; the 
gorgeous religion, an offshoot from that 
of Greece, not yet secularized or schism- 
atized, but commanding in its own 
right, venerable and magnificent. All 
this was to count for nothing in the 
reforms of Peter. Beards and gowns 
were changed for perukes and coatees, 
Asiatic state for Parisian etiquette. 
A Moscow of hoar antiquity, golden 
and rainbow-coloured, splendid with a 
thousand minarets and cupolas of 
gigantic grotesqueness, was to yield 
the palm to the gimcrack would-be 
Grecian city on the Neva, sadly out 
of place among the ice and darkness 
about the Polar cirele. Peter only acted 
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in the spirit of his ago in seeing no 
difference between an old and a new 
country. The intense bad taste of 
that age penetrated all Europe, and 
even in our own country overlaid the 
carved oak, which had lasted from the 
Crusades, with the same coat of level- 
ling paint with which it daubed the 
vulgar deal. 

Peter seems to have destroyed the 
last remnants of national morality in 
Russia in destroying her antiquity. 
We are not accustomed to look upon 
Russia now as one of the old countries 
of the world; she seems as much of 
yesterday as the United States. Like 
her nobles, who gave up their papers 
to be. burnt by Fedor IL, she has 
burnt her Past, or rather Peter has 
done it for her, more recklessly than 
France did for herself at the first Re- 
volution. And, indeed, the first Re- 
volution in France and the reforms of 
Peter are exactly of the same moral 
character; they spring from a com- 
mon source. For the sake of conve- 
nience, we may take the date of the 
battle of Narva, the year 1700, as the 
era of the beginning of Peter’s sys- 
tem. Now, we know that, at the end 
of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, a system 
began in France, which spread through 
Europe, of ignoring the interests of 
the governed, and sacrificing all na- 
tional good to the maintenance of 
showy and trivial courts. Ceremo- 
nial and stiffness, frivolity and extrava- 
gance, ruled in these courts; while 
principles were followed and avowed, 
in confidential circles, which would 
necessarily be fatal to the privileges 
of castes and classes, as soon as they 
had passed out and spread themselves 
among the people. It was not likely 
that the people would respect those 
who had ceased to respect themselves. 
Louis XIV. ruled as a military mon- 
arch; he suppressed the remains of 
chivalry, because it did not suit the 
modern system of war. He made 
religion an instrument of despotism. 
Under the Regency and Louis XV., 
all knightly principles—in fact, all 
principles whatever—were scoffed at 
in the court, and nothing was believed 
but the gospel according to Voltaire. 
The Reign of Terror was a fit retri- 
bution for all this. The grandees of 
that time would, no doubt, have wish- 
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ed to keep Voltaire from the people 
as religiously as the priests kept the 
Bible; but his religion suited their 
inclinations, and they would have him. 
One of Voltaire’s chiefest apostles was 
Frederick II. of Prussia, one of his 
chief heroes and prophets was Peter 
the Great. 

But Peter was far from avowing 
a contempt for religion, as Frederick 
did; he was much too politic for that. 
He knew that attachment to the 
source of their church was strongly 
connected with the desire of the 
Russians to obtain Constantinople, 
and he knew that the possession of 
Constantinople was the keystone of 
the arch of Russian dominion, which, 
once secured, it would become im- 
pregnable, and as permanent as any- 
thing earthly could be. Yet he man- 
aged, in the most skilful manner 
without scandal and almost without 
offence, to get the religion of the 
country into his hands in the persons 
of her priesthood. The way had been 
before partially cleared for him by 
the establishment of the separate in- 
dependence of the Russian patriarch. 
When the patriarch died in his reign 
he declined to elect a successor, and 
ended with making the Tsar the head 
of the church in a much more full 
and complete sense than Henry VIII. 
did in making the King of England. 
In fact, so far has this been carried 
out since, that we may doubt whether 
the Virgin Mary holds a higher rank 
in the worship of the most bigoted 
Romanist than the Czar does in that of 
the ordinary Muscovite, or other Rus- 
sian subject. Only the other day we 
heard of a body of Bashkirs breaking 
out in mutiny, because on a march by 
St. Petersburg they were not allowed 
to see the Tsar; and when he showed 
himself to them, they evinced frantic 
joy, kissed his stirrups, and hung round 
his horse’s legs with a sort of animal 
devotion. That Peter, however, was 
an egotist like Frederick, does not 
appear: his religion was the aggrand- 
izement of Russia; it was a religion 
which he bequeathed, whether form- 
ally or not is not quite certain, as a 
solemn legacy to his successors; and 
to show his sincerity, inaugurated by 
the judicial murder of his son Alexis, 
the heir to the throne, merely on the 
grounds that he was not able to re- 
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ceive its impressions. Peter enlisted 
in the service alike the craft of the 
Jesuit and the boldness of the Cru- 
sader; personally he seems to have 
preferred intrigue to force, and his 
most effective strokes were dealt 
bloodlessly. One of these, among 
many, was his prompt recognition of 
the Elector of Brandenburg as. King 
of Prussia, which a short-sighted 
statesman might have thought rather 
inimical than otherwise to the ex- 
tension of Russia westward. Peter 
well knew of what advantage it would 
be hereafter to Russia to make Ger- 
many a house divided against itself, 
by raising a new power antagonistic 
to the origiual German empire. Of 
course, Prussia herself had no objec- 
tion to this. Saxony, Poland, and 
Denmark had sold their souls to 
Peter, and England and Holland said 
nothing against it, as they wanted to 
hire Prussian troops at the time, the 
former power having as usual neglect- 
ed the maintenance of her native 
army. In his latter days, so little 
awe did the German emperor inspire 
in Peter, that he had the audacity to 
assume the august title of Emperor or 
Kaiser himself officially, having been 
before called so sometimes, as a come 
pliment, especially by England. This 
was a kind of claim of admission in- 
to the temple of European civiliza- 
tion, like that of Philip of Macedon to 
be admitted into the Amphictyonic 
Council of Greece. Another most 
sagacious move of Peter’s was the 
marriage of his niece to the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburg, thus affording 
a German family an opportunity of 
one day filling his own throne, and 
forming the first of many such links 
that bind Russia with Germany, or at 
least her princes, so closely that it 
seems if one is pushed over a preci- 
pice the other must go with it. The 
effect of these two strokes of policy, 
which were the beginning of many 
others, is seen now in the neutraliza- 
tion of a nation of thinkers, whose 
opinion is on our side, and the para- 
lyzation as against Russia of more 
than half a million of the finest sol- 
diers in Christendom. 

Although we have seen, in the early 
history of Russia, strong indications 
of the aggrandizing spirit, and found 
the design on Constantinople existing 
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as a religious principle in her people 
since the taking of that city by the 
Turks, yet Peter was the first to re- 
duce these tendencies and aspirations 
to a system; and as Ivan the Terrible 
was the first Tsar, marking the esta- 
blishment of absolute power and na- 
tional independence, so was Peter 
Alexiévitch the first Emperor, mark- 
ing the beginning of the militant and 
aggressive era for Russia, in which she 
seems to have thrown away the scab- 
bard in her fight with the world, de- 
termined to conquer all, or to die as a 
great nation. Thus we have seen that 
the aggressive movement of Russia 
is twofold, depending, in part, on the 
superstition of the people, and their 
traditional notion of a crusade against 
Byzantium, and in part on the policy 
‘of her monarchs, brought into shape 
by Peter, and left to bis suceessors. 
The courtiers are of course with the 
autocrat when they have nothing: to 
get by assassinating him, and they 
have been found to keep up to the 
mark and standard of ambition the 
fess aspiring monarchs. Being the 
creatures of government employment, 
they look upon conquest as good for 
creating new offices, and rendering 
existing ones more lucrative. Thus 
we have to contend against, in Russia, 
the Crown, the Court, and the People 
in this movement, united as one man, 
though on separate grounds—a view 
which, if true, will make all hopes of 
the war coming to an end through 
internal disaffection illusory. This 
matters not much, as England and 
France may be esteemed together 
quite equal to the three elements of 
the Russian constitution. But a na- 
tion so very large on the map, acting 
as a great animal with a single will, 
is a matter to make us serious; and it 
is to be hoped we are so. The great 
struggle lies upon us, and if we come 
out victorious, and know how to use 
the victory, there will be joy and 
peace for the world for many an age 
to come. Ever sinee the time of Peter, 
the imperial policy of Russia has come 
upon Western Europe like the un- 
healthy breath of an east wind; even 
like the very east wind which has 
cheated us out of our spring this year, 
as adverse circumstances cheat a man 
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out of his youth. Whether that wind 
blew hot or cold, its effect was the 
same ; it blighted, it nipped, it wither- 
ed, it blasted. The seed leaves came 
out, and then were curled up and 
dried away; the young shoots were 
burnt at the edges. By-and-by clouds 
gathered in the horizon of the far 
West. They grew up and up, and 
combined with some difficulty. They 
were aes deliberate in coming on, 
but they did come on slowly but surely, 
and now from many quarters they 
came on, against the wind. Some- 
times their meaning was revealed in 
bright flashes and distant thunder- 
growls. At last they broke in tor- 
rents of life-giving, health-giving rain. 
The imprisoned powers of nature at 
once broke loose, the flowers sprung 
into seed-leaf, leaf and blossom, and 
all, as it were, at once; every perfume 
of the garden came out more delicious 
for having been so long sealed up, 
and the songs of love-making birds 
were heard far and wide among the 
dropping trees. Nature seemed to 
make a great holiday because the east 
wind had been discomfited. Thus 
may it be now in the political world. 
Europe is thoroughly aroused to the 
pestilent nature of the breath of Rus- 
sia. The thunder clouds are gathering 
in the West; they are travelling to the 
North and South; they are even now 
bursting in the South. When the 
salutary storm has blown over, we 
may hope for a season of gladness—a 
season when the voices of despotism 
and demoeracy, those twin tyrants of 
the earth, will be hushed, and rational 
Liberty will find its way into courts, 
eastles, and cottages; and Improve- 
ment, which is the will of the Eternal, 
will no more be considered to imply 
political change, but rather the per- 
fecting of the “powers that be” in 
every land, investing the monarchies 
with justice, the aristocracies with 
philanthropy, and the democracies 
with reverence ; arranging all time- 
honoured institutions in the spirit of 
method and order, and yet more spi- 
ritualising that method and order, as 
far as man’s wisdom is eapable, into 
some similitude of the everlasting 
beauty which underlies and permeates 
the structure of God’s own universe. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—MRS., WILLIAMS’s ROOM. 


Mrs. Burtonshaw was still more re- 
joiced and exultant next morning to 
find that she had wrought a eomplete 
cure, and that, emerged from the pur- 
gatory of gruel, bathed feet, and double 
coverings, her young patient took es- 
pecial care not to look pale in her pre- 
senee again. “You must take care, 
my dear, and wear this shawl to-day. 
What a pleasure to think you are so 
much better!” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
When she was gone, Zaidee conscien- 
tiously carrying the shaw! with her, 
hurried to seek admittance at the little 
door, three or four steps up in a cor- 
ner of the wall, which belonged to the 

rivate apartment of Jane Williams. 
n this great house, where there were 
so many rooms, this little one was 
merely intended for a linen eloset ; but 
pragmatical Jane was very Welsh 
and very positive. She liked this small 
corner, Which put her in mind of her 
limited accommodation at home, and 
had it crowded with her belongings, 
with true rural pride. A few things 
in a great room looked “poor,” as 
Jane thought. The true sign of wealth 
was to pack your apartment till you 
had barely room to move init. Ae- 
cordingly, a very narrow winding 
pathway over Jane’s central earpet, 
and a clear space by the side of her 
little green porcelain stove, large 
enough to hold herself, her elbow- 
chair, and small round table, was all 
the available space in the private room 
of Mrs. Williams. One-window, close 
into the corner of the wall, gave a one- 
sided aspect to the little apartment; 
and this window looked into a great 
elm tree, which, in summer, with its 
multitudinous leaves, and at present 
with a forest of bare branches, was 
the whole visible world to the inmate 
here. A _ spider-legged table, with 
numerous drawers, stood in the win- 
dow, and upon it were ranged various 
ornamental matters—a stuffed par- 
rot in a case, a grotto of shells, 
an elaborate workbox, with its lid 
open, disclosing all its treasures. By 


dint of pertinacity, Jane had managed 
to have these favourite artieles of hers 
earried among the family baggage 
wherever they wandered; and the old 
woman took pleasure in the neat cover 
of her table, and in the careful arrange- 
ment of these treasured ornaments. 
Her little mantel-shelf, too, was rich 
with china shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, and supported her library of 
three books—an aged Welsh Bible, a 
collection of hymns, and one of bal- 
lads, in the same antique language— 
for the newspapers were the only 
things which Jane would submit to 
read in English. She was a worldly- 
minded old woman, but she had a 
national regard for “religion,” and 
was reverent of the name, and of its 
symbols, as Mary Cumberland was. 
Jane’s religion consisted in conning a 
few verses in her Welsh Bible on the 
afternoon of Sunday, which she ob- 
served with great decorum by means 
of a long sleep and a grave face. Mr. 
Cumberland and his wife were liberal, 
to the broadest extent of liberalism, 
and never interfered with the “ opin- 
ions” of their servants. The “ opin- 
ions” of various of these respectable 
domestics were in favour of coffee 
and music at the Rosenau, and were 
not against a concluding dance. Save 
Mrs. Burtonshaw and Zaidee, whose 
ignorance was aghast at this, the 
family were extremely indifferent. 
Only Mrs. Williams took the place of 
censor upon her—she who herself was 
virtuously conscious of spending the 
day as her father spent it in the re- 
cesses of religious Wales. This town 
of Ulm, though it was Lutheran, was 
no less addicted to its Rosenau and its 
Sunday holiday than if mass had still 
been said in its Domkirch ; and though 
Sylvo Burtonshaw coneluded it “very 
poor fun” to sit by the long tables, on 
the damp soil of these gardens, sippin 

coffee, neither Sylvo nor his kindre 

knew very well how to spend the day 
better. They yawned through it, for - 
propriety’s sake. Sabbath was a 
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dead letter, and Sabbath-keeping un- 
known to them. They were the best 
examples in the world to a foreign 
apprehension of the dulness of the 
English Sunday. It was neither the 
day of God nor the day of home; 
“the fruit of this, the next world’s 
bud,” to those hapless rich people who 
had only “ opinions” and no faith. 

But while we digress, Zaidee stands 
waiting at the door of Mrs. Williams’s 
room, and is very glad to see Mrs. 
Williams herself sitting by the stove 
in her little sanetum, mending her 
laces, when she is invited to enter. 
A great many pieces of furniture, 
wardrobes, and boxes, fill up the 
small space within these four white 
walls, and Zaidee winds her way care- 
fully towards the little throne of the 
Welshwoman. Looking into the elm 
tree is like looking into a forest. Only 
those bare branches and a morsel of 
sky are visible, of the world without; 
but all the world of its inmate is 
within this small enclosure. Out of 
it she is foreign and unintelligible, 
even to her fellow-servants. Here she 
hears the “sweet Welsh,” from her 
own lips at least, and in her own fancy 
lives her life over again. The hills of 
Wales and the grand house of Powis- 
land rise once more before her, as she 
goes on with her silent occupations. 
Poor old Jane Williams! she is soli- 
tary, and a stranger down-stairs, with 
all her self-importance; but here she 
is at home. 

“Well then, child, shut the door. 
I will not have them foreigners look- 
ing in on me,” said the old woman. 
«Did you come for the collars? Yes, 
sure them ladies that never took up 
a needle, they think poor folk’s fingers 
is made of iron. I do be busy with 
them; they will be done in time.” 

“T did not come for the collars, 
Jane,” said Zaidee, with a slight return 
of her former trembling. “But you 
said you would let me see some papers. 
Will you? and I will try to help you 
if I can.” 

* And what do you want with my 
papers, child?” said Jane, fixing upon 

aidee her little twinkling scrutinis- 
ing eyes. 

“T like to see about the people you 
tell us of. I like to hear your stories, 
Jane,” said Zaidee, with unconscious 
flattery; “and the old gentleman— 
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the old Squire. You said you would 
let me see his name.” 

“ Well, I know a deal of stories, 
Yes, indeed—that is the truth,” said 
Jane. “Miss Mary has her own 
things to mind; for certain sure she 
never would listen to me. I like an 
open-hearted child. I do, then; and I 
am good to learn any one experience 
of the world. Yes, sure, I’ve seen a 
deal myself—and my father, and my 
sister, and my brother—and all among 
great families too, and nothing com- 
mon; and I’ve a deal of papers. 
There’s all about Rhys Llewellyn that 
married the pretty lady§ and Miss 
Evelyn that runned away, and mere 
than I can tell. They'd get me 
money, you may take my word, if a scho- 
lard was to see them; but I’m no 
scholard myself. Sit you down, child. 
I'll get my keys when I’m done.” 

Zaidee sat down patiently on the 
stool by Jane’s feet. The old woman 
was very busy, holding the lace be- 
tween her small brown shrivelled 


hands, and working with great speed. 
The sounds of the household life below 
were lost in the distance; the long 


wide passages and staircases consume 

them before they came so far, and in 
a strange isolation the little Welsh- 
woman pursued her labours. The 
wind rustled in the branches of the 
elm, and the rushing of the Danube 
interposed faintly; these natural 
voices were all the sounds that came 
here. Zaidee was struck with the 
loneliness—she wondered what moy- 
ing cause there could be to bring this 
old woman here. 

“ Jane, could you not stay at home ? 
Why did you come here?” asked 
Zaidee in a half whisper. 

“Could I not stay at home? You 
don’t know what you are saying, 
child,” cried the old woman, indig- 
nantly. “They'd be glad to see 
me home—ay, and rejoice this 
day. I came for my own will; yes, 
I did, then. I had a mind to see 
foreign parts. And to see the great 
house at Powisland stripped and bare, 
and every one dead and gone—it 
broke my heart. I’m far off now, 
child, over lands and seas; but I can 
see sweet Powisland, and my beauti- 
ful Wales between me and that tree— 
for certain I can. And I think upon 
all my old tales; and an old woman 
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wants no more. I’m like none of you 
young creatures, striving for change 
and new faces. I’m doing my duty. 
The Williamses always was known 
for it, and I’m content. Once I was 
young, and tripped upon the hills; 
now I’m old, and the fire is my gar- 
den. Will you husht, you child! The 
like of you is no judge. I please my- 
self.” 

“And did nothing ever happen to 
you?” asked Zaidee. “You always 
speak of other people. When you were 
young, did nothing ever come to you ?” 

“Husht, I say,” cried the old wo- 
man, pushing Zaidee aside, as she 
rose in great haste, and threw down 
her work. “You will be talking—you 
will be talking. Come and see those 
papers now.” 

With her curiosity so much roused 
by this, that she had almost forgotten 
the prior interest that brought her 
here, Zaidee watched the old woman 
open one of the drawers in her table. 
There were a great many bundles of 
letters and papers in it, tied up in a 
very primitive way, and at the back 
one or two books, rich with tarnished 
gilding. Jane lifted a few of these 
yellow parcels out, and cleared a 
space for them upon the ornament- 
encumbered table. 

“Was it the old Squire’s name? 
You child, you keep your fingers off 
my shells and my birds. If you don’t 
do no harm, you shall come back 
again, and see them again. I’m not 
good at reading—my eyesight fails; 
but I don’t mind you looking at them, 
if you are a good child. Hark, now, 
there is Miss Mary. You're not to 
meddle nothing but the letters, and 
stay till I come back, and don’t let 
nobody in but me. Hark, now, how 
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she calls me! It’s nothing but Jane, 
Jane, from one day to another. Now 
Il'm going—mind the fire, and don’t 
me‘die with nothing, and you can 
look at my papers till I come back.” 

So saying, Jane disappeared, shut- 
ting the door carefully behind her, 
and Zaidee was left in full possession 
of this sacred apartment, and all its 
treasures. A bird stirred in the elm 
before her, and the burning wood 
sank down with a little stir within 
the stove. These sounds, as they 
broke the stillness, oppressed Zaidee 
with returning awe. She drew the 
first pile towards her with a thrill of 
fear, expecting to see Grandfather 
Vivian’s well-known handwriting at 
her first glance. But this faded hand- 
writing is a woman’s, and all these 
letters are about Rhys Llewellyn, and 
Evelyn Powis, and others of the 
house of Powisland. In other cir- 
cumstances, these papers, full of fa- 
mily story, would have been very in- 
teresting to Zaidee, who had an un- 
limited appetite for story-telling; but 
her eagerness after the sole object 
of her search was quickened into 
excitement by terror and a supersti- 
tious awe. That bird in the elm-tree 
branches fascinated poor Zaidee, as 
her trembling fingers undid these fast- 
enings ; and the crackling of the wood, 
and the strange hushed sounds she 
seemed to hear about her, wound her 
up to nervous resolution, and oppress- 
ed her with imaginative fear. “God 
will not let you harm them any more,” 
said Zaidee aloud. She thought 
Grandfather Vivian was watching 
while she examined this pile to 
which he had conducted her, to find 
the instrument of evil which he had 
hidden there. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—GRANDFATHER VIVIAN. 


But pile after pile brought nothing 
to the nervous search of Zaidee. 
Household bills and memoranda of 
housekeeping, scribbled receipts of 
Welsh tradesmen, and rural recipes 
for cooking and for physic, were min- 
gled with the letters of the house of 
Powis in an indiscriminate heap. 
The worthless and the valuable, fa- 
mily secrets and housekeeping in- 
structions, preserved with equal fide- 





lity, would have formed a strange 
medley to an eye less interested. 
Zaidee, who went over them at light- 
ning speed, found no time for amuse- 
ment. She threw down, one by one, 
these old ecorrespondenees—threw 
down some uncouth letters, signed 
Evan and Mary Williams, which 
were among the heap, and with eager 
curiosity searched further; but, amid 
all, there was nothing for her. 
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Her anxiety gave way to disappoint- 
ment. Grandfather Vivian, after all, 
had not been the old Squire of Evan 
Williams. Grandfather Vivian had 
not guided “her to this strange hiding- 
place—there was no spiritual influ- 
ence mysteriously using her for its 
agent; but, in her high strain of ex- 
citement, Zaidee shed tears over her 
failure—she was disappointed—her 
expectations had been so sure. 

While these tears fell, against her 
will, on the papers where other 
tears had fallen before, Zaidee drew 
out the old book within the drawer. 
It was a quarto volume, in bindin 
which had once been handsome; an 
though the gilding was blackened and 
the boards defaced, it still had the air 
of a book worn with use and not with 
neglect. She opened it and found it 
Greek, an occult language which al- 
ways inspired Zaidee with the deepest 
respectfulness. Somewhat langnidly 
she turned to the first page. Some 
large characters, written in an uneven 
oblique line across it, stumbling over 
the title and over a name, roused 
Zaidee once more. She read them 
with a double thrill of awe and mys- 
terious excitement. She was not mis- 
taken—her sense of invisible guidance 
seemed in a moment realised. The 
name, written long before this start- 
ling irregular line, was “ Richard 
Vivian,” and bore a far distant date. 
The additional writing—large and 
black, and unsteady, like the writing 
of a man whose eyes failed him, and 
who wrote thus in desperation, that 
he might be sure he had accomplished 
his purpose—came to the young in- 
vestigator like words from heaven. 
“Frank Vivian, do. justice to. my son 
Percy,”—thus spoke this voice from 
the dead. The dreadful helpless peni- 
tence of this last outery of compune- 
tion was visible in every line. Stum- 
bling across his own signature, and 
across the title of his favourite vo- 
lume, the dying man, with eyes which 
eould only dimly discern those black 
exaggerated letters, had left one re- 
cord behind him, that he repented— 
and that was all. The son he ad- 
dressed, no longer remained to do jus- 
tice to the other; the other was gone 
from his heirship and his lands. Into 
the mysterious gloom of the world in- 
visible this fieree spirit itself had 
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mo long years ago. Not remorse 
or one wrong, pethaps, but repent- 
ance of all had visited his forlorn 
dying; but no one knew the secrets 
of it—nothing remained to bid the 
judgment of this world reverse its deci- 
sion but this last cryof despairing atone- 
ment. The child whom his evil caprice 
had endowed so sadly, read his latest 
words with eyes that shone through 
a mist of tears. Holding the volume 
fast, Zaidee looked round her into the 
still and solemn daylight of this lonely 
room. “Grandfather Vivian,” said 
the girl, firmly, “if you are here, I 
did you wrong; and if you guided me 
here, Iam glad; and it was God that 
suffered you to do it, for 1 will never 
do them harm; and I am my father’s 
heir, and this is what he has left to 
me.” 

She took the volume to her again, 
and put her innocent lips to that dark 
memorial of wrong and of repentance. 
The tears were choking at her heart, 
but something restrained them, and 
drove them back from her dry eyes. 
With a great effort she restored the 
papers to their place, put the precious 
book under her shawl, and went to 
her own room, gliding with steps as 
noiseless and rapid as a spirit; then 
she laid it under her pillow, and threw 
herself down upon her little bed. She 
was worn out with intense excitement, 
with terror and awe, and a supersti- 
tions sense of some invisible presence. 
When some one came to seek her, 
late in the day, after the early twi- 
light had begun to fall, Zaidee’s brown 
cheeks were bright with the flush of 
fever. She was lying very quiet, 
awake, looking into the shadows with 
eyes only too lustrous. They could 
not tell what had happened to the child, 
who scarcely could speak to them 
when they questioned her. Her tu- 
mult of thought was dying into un- 
consciousness—her excess of emotion 
fading into a long trance of waking 
sleep. They watched by her in great 
terror while those open eyes of hers 
gazed into the darkness and into the 
eandle-light. Mrs. Burtonshaw, with 
eager kindness and a little liking for 
the office, changed her dress immedi- 
ately, and, with a thick cap and a 
shawl, took her seat by Zaidee’s bed- 
side. Mary hung about the foot of 
the little bed in silent agony. All the 
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while these bright eyes searched about 
through the little apartment. Even 
Sylvo Burtonshaw sat up down-stairs, 
and Mr. Cumberland fidgeted, half- 
dressed, about the door of his sleeping- 
room; and watchers were never more 
rejoiced at the saving calm of sleep in 
the crisis of disease, than were these 
when the fitful slumber of fever closed 
the eyes of Zaidee. The news was 
carried down stairs, and- Mary was 
sent to bed. “She will be better to- 
morrow,” said Aunt Burtonshaw, as 
she dismissed the unwilling girl. But 
Aunt Burtonshaw shook her head, 
and knew better, when she was left 
by the bedside of Zaidee, to watch 
through that long spring night. 

And Zaidee had a fever, and for 
weeks lay on that restless couch of 
hers, struggling for her young life. 
Mary, who would not be restrained 
from watching by her, and Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw, the kindest nurse in the 
world, gave sedulous attendance to the 
unconscious girl, who did not rave or 
exhaust herself in ordinary delirium, 
but only searched the vacant air with 
her brilliant eyes, and seemed per- 
petually looking for some one, though 
she recognised neither of her nurses. 
They had found the book under her 
pillow, and put it away without fur- 
ther thought. No one associated this 
old volume with Zaidee’s illness; and 
even old Jane’s inquiries for her lost 
treasure were fruitless in the excite- 
ment of the time. This whole whim- 
sical house was concerned for Zaidee. 
Mr. Cumberland forgot to read his last 
importation of theories, and took to 
investigations of homeopathy and hy- 
dropathy—of electricity and mesmer- 
ism, Mrs. Cumberland kept her 
room, and was ill by way of meeting 
the emergency. Sylvo, infinitely 
bored, set out for his college, to the 
relief of everybody. The house be- 
came very quiet, above stairs and be- 
low, and full of sick-nurses, of whom 
Mrs. Cumberland appropriated the 
lion’s share. “If she should be 
worse—if anything should happen,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with tears in 
her eyes, as she bent over the bed of 
her young patient. “Poor dear, we 
are all strangers to her—she is far 
from her own friends.” 

“Nothing will happen, Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw,” cried Mary vehemently; 
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“and she loves us—I know she does. 
She has no friends.” 

Aunt Burtonshaw shook her head, 
and raised her hand to silence her in- 


discreet assistant. “ YouNmust never 

et excited in a sick-room. Go and lie 

own, my darling,” said Aunt Burton- 
shaw. Mary, who would have been 
shocked at the idea of lying down, had 
she known that the crisis of this strange 
illness was approaching, was _ reluc- 
tantly persuaded, and went. Her good 
aunt sat down once more at the bed- 
side of the young exile. “Poor dear!’ 
said Aunt Burtonshaw. She thought 
this solitary child, far from all who 
loved her, was about to die. 

But Zaidee did not die. Her young 
elastic life, almost worn out by the 
struggle, was not yet conquered. The 
morning brought sleep to these bright 
open eyes, and when she woke again, 
it was to look with recognition and 
intelligence upon her watchers, and to 
bear the twilight and the lighted 
candles without any of those wistful 
investigations which her eyes had 
made in her fever. The German doc- 
tor pronounced her out of danger—it 
was the signal for a great increase of 
Mrs. Cumberland’s malady; and Mr. 
Cumberland, down stairs, was very 
busy getting a hydropathic apparatus 
in readiness for Zaidee, and waitin 
for the English mail which shoul 
bring him a multum in parvo—a dwarf 
medicine-chest, rich in globules, and 
warranted to cure all Ulm of all the 
diseases under heaven. A larger con- 
signment in shape of a galvanic ma- 
chine was also on its way, to aid in the 
recovery of the patient. It was the 
especial character of Mr. Cumberland’s 
genius, that he combined into one half- 
a-dozen nostrums, and piled one in- 
fallibility on the top of another, mak- ~ 
ing, out of other people’s systems, a 
system of his own. With all these 
murderous preparations in progress, it 
was well for Zaidee that Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw barricaded her folding-doors, 
and held the amateur physician at 
bay; and that health, once returning, 
eame at a rapid pace, and needed 
little assistance. “A touch of elec- 
tricity will set her up again. Wait till 


I get her down stairs,” said Mr. Cum. 
berland, as he carried off his wet 
blankets from the inexorable defender 
of Zaidee’s room. But even Mr. Cum. 
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berland, though foiled in his endea- 
vours for her recovery, had a warm 
heart to the invalid, whose illness had 
cost him some anxiety. Mrs. Cumber- 
tand kissed her pale cheek when she 
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was able to leave her room, and Mary 
rejoiced over her like a recovered 
treasure. Poor little Zaidee, in her 
orphan solitude, had fallen among 
friends. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—RECOVERY. 


As Zaidee came to health—one 
might almost say, came to life again 
—the events which preceded her ill- 
ness came slowly to her recollection, 
one by one. Making a timid and 
eager search, through her room, she 
found the book, in which that solemn 
message was, laid earefully aside in a 
drawer; and Zaidee remembered how 
it was the tumult of desires and ima- 
ginations, occasioned by her discovery 
of it—the question whether, armed 
with this, she might go home again— 
whether Philip and Aunt Vivian would 
hold it of enough authority to annul 
that. other unhappy document, which, 
combined with her visionary dread 
and awe, had been too much for the 


young mind, overtasked and solitary.. 


As she considered this momentous 
subject now, in the ealm of her weak- 
ness, Zuidee decided that this was 
not sufficient warrant; and though 
she longed exceedingly that they 
should see these last words of the old 
Squire, she could think of no possible 
way of sending the book to them 
without a betrayal of her secret. She 
was here beyond reach of their search, 
and their search hitherto had been 
unsuccessful, and she shrank within 
herself, even in her safe solitude, at 
the idea of being found and carried 
home the heiress of the Grange. She 
never would supplant Philip, and 
here she was as safe as if she had 
died. But now a great compunction 
for Grandfather Vivian took posses- 
sion of the child. She had done him 
wrong—they had all done him wrong. 
He was no longer “that wicked old 
man,” though Sophy still would eall 
him so; and Zaidee was humbly re- 
pentant of her own error. All the 
solitary time of her convalescence— 
every half-hour in which her watchful 
attendants could be persuaded to leave 
her alone—her meditations were 
busy upon her own uncharitable judg- 
ment; and many letters, written and 
destroyed in a returning panic—im- 


possible letters, which should convey 
this intelligence without giving a clue 
to her hiding-place, were written in 
secret. If those longing thoughts 
could travel to them!—if those half- 
articulate words, which broke from 
her lips in secret, could but reach the 
ears they were addressed to! But 
Zaidee recollected herself, and took 
her resolution again to her heart. 
Better that they should never hear 
from her, best that they thought her 
gone out of the world for ever; and 
Zaidee’s simple mind supposed no 
changes in the home circle. She 
thought of the young Squire ruling 
his paternal acres, and all the house- 
hold prosperous and happy as of old. 
The image in her mind had suf- 
fered no clouding out of the dim 
horizon of her own fate. She looked 
back upon them, and the sky was 
ever smiling. It was the comfort of 
her life. 

When Zaidee was well again, Jane 
Williams came one morning with a 
startling knock to her chamber door. 
Jane came armed with law and justice 
—a self-appointed magistrate, legis- 
lating in her own behalf—and de- 
manded her book baek again. Zai- 
dee was fortunately alone. 

“Yes, child, you deceived me,” 
said Jane. “I did trust you—yes, I 
did—and left my room and all I have 
to you. In my country, for sure, you 
might leave an open door and gold 
untold; but here I'd not have any- 
body turn over my belongings. Look 
you here, child, I put you in charge 
of it, and I went to Miss Mary. 
Well, then, I come baek—and my 
door is open, and my fire be burning, 
and them papers, that’s worth money, 
swept in like dust; and when I do 
look elose, my book is gone. My 
father’s book it was. It belonged to 
the old Squire. You tell me just why 
you runned away.” 

“T was ill, Jane,” said Zaidee 
humbly. Zaidee had turned the key 
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already in the drawer which held the 
stolen book. 

“Was it ‘cause of being ill you 
took the book, you child?” cried Jane. 
“Yes, sure, I heard you was ill; and 
this and another said, she'll die. If 
you'd have died, what would you 
have done then with a book was not 
your own?” 

“Did they think I would die?” 
asked Zaidee. It gave her a strange 
solemnity of feeling. She had been 
near this great event, and knew it not. 

“It’s waste time talking,” said the 
peremptory Jane. “Will you let 
me have my book? MHusht, then 
I’m not hard on you, child; it isn’t 
no pleasure to you now—it’s in a 
heathen tongue—it may be not a good 
book, for aught I know. You listen 
to me. JF have got a pretty book all 
stories and tales. I'll teach you to 
read it—I will, if you are good—and 
give me back that old thing that’s no 
pleasure to you.” 

“Will you let me keep it, Jane?” 
pleaded Zaidee. “I like to look at 
it, and I have pleasure in it. May I 
have it a little? When you ask it 
again I will give it you.” 

The little old woman looked at Zai- 
dee’s pale face with compassion. “You 
poor child, you want to be at home 
and the wind on your cheeks,” said 
Mrs. Williams; “but if you do have 
a fancy in your head, as they be all 
fancies in this house, will I baulk you, 
you little one? No, sure, the Wil- 
liamses was always known for tender 
hearts. You take good eare of it, 
then, and when you're well you may 
come back again, and PH tell you of 
Rhys Llewellyn and his pretty lady, 
and how it was Miss Evelyn run- 
ned away.” 

“How did she run away?” said 
Zaidee eagerly. She was suddenly 
struck with the expression, and in 
her innocence immediately leaped to 
the conclusion that the running away 
was like her own. 

“There was a rich gentleman, and 
there was a poor gentleman,” said 
the ready narrator, “Sir Watkin 
and my lady, they would have the 
one, and Miss Evelyn, poor soul, she 
would have the other—you don’t 
know nothing about such things, you 
child—and they fell upon a plan. I 
don’t mind telling it, you be cer- 
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tain, unless some one does want to 
hear.” 

Jane was clear-sighted, and saw 
that her young listener, finding the 
story not like her own, had flagged 
in her attention. But it was only 
for a moment, and Zaidee listened 
with great edification to the story of 
an eloperent, in which Jane Williams 
herself had been art and part. But 
the .current of her own thoughts, 
more interesting than any story, ran 
through the whole. “Frank Vivian, 
do justice to my son Percy ”—these 
words rang into her heart like a 
trumpet; and Zaidee’s mind made 
visionary addresses to Grandfather 
Vivian, telling him that she was her 
father’s heir, and that she would 
never do them harm. Philip’s chiv- 
alrous pride in his right as head of 
the house to protect her title to 
his own inheritanee was repeated 
in the girlish flush of resolution 
with whieh she protested to herself 
that she was her father’s heir, and 
that this was the inheritance Grand- 
father Vivian had left her. Now that 
she had time to think of it, in spite of 
the disappointment in her first hope 
of going home, this last discovery 
was a great support to Zaidee. She 
was no longer totally alone in her 
exile and self-banishment. It seemed 
to her that now a little company had 
interest in her flight; that the old 
Squire’s will had guided her unawares ; 
that her father’s honour would have 
been compromised had she done 
otherwise. She never could have 
found this had she remained at home. 
She must have done them wrong 
without remedy, and never known 
that Grandfather Vivian wished, at 
last, to restore them to their right. 
Her young imagination, calmed as it 
was by her long illness, was so strong 
still that it elevated her into the 
position of representing both Frank 
Vivian and his father. She had done 
what they would have done, but 
were not permitted. She was the 
heir of this injunetion, and she had 
obeyed it; and high within her, for- 
lom and generous, rose Zaidee’s 
heart. 

When she was alone she took this 
book and laid it with her father’s 
bible. She read the family name 
in both of them with a strange pride 
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and tenderness. She was no longer 
Zaidee Vivian—she had given up all 
right and title to be called so; yet 
father and grandfather seemed to 
give to her a hold upon her native 
name once more. “I have not died 
now,” said Zaidee softly, as she held 
these treasured volumes together ; 
“but some time God will send for 
me, and then I will send my books 
home and say I am Zaidee, and write 
down how I have always thought upon 
every one of them at home. I wonder 
why I did not die when I was so near 
it; but next time God will take me 
away.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—A 


After this a gradual change came 
upon Zaidee’s life. Her mind began 
to grow, and her frame to develop. 
Mr. Cumberland’s philosophy and his 
wife’s esthetics both came in to lend 
something to the unconscious and 
involuntary culture of the stranger 
within their gates. These pranks of 
science and mad theories gave what 
was in them of truth, exaggerated 
or overlaid, to the simple eye which 
looked upon them trustfully through 
the pure daylight of nature; and those 
romances which made Mrs. Cumber- 
land highflown, were sweet and harm- 
less to the fancy of Zaidee, who needed 
no extravagance to display her appre- 
ciation of the loftiest art. Mary Cum- 
berland’s firm standard of good sense 
did not answer this visionary girl, who 
never transgressed its laws, yet went 
a world beyond them; and Mary 
learned to understand how fudge was 
by no means an unfailing synonym 
for sentiment, and how sentimentalism 
was something quite distinct and se- 
parate from the tender human pathos 
which belongs to all things striking 
deep to the heart. Mrs. Cumberland 
still made many efforts to teach them 
to think, and filled her stores with 
“subjects,” between which lay gulfs 
wide enough to discourage the most 
daring leaper, and the young ladies 
had no extraordinary success in think- 
ing after this fashion; but once re- 
leased from the necessity of bringing 
up their thoughts to drill, a very re- 
spectable amount of meditation came 
to be done between them. Quite se- 
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With this conclusion Zaidee so- 
lemnly put away these her posses- 
sions—wiped from her eyes the dew 
which was not positive tears—and, 
closing her secret world, with all that 
belonged to it, went away to be Mary 
Cumberland’s companion in the other 
world below stairs, where Mr. Cum- 
berland was experimenting on his gal- 
vanic battery, and Mrs. Cumberland 
making observations on a new poem 
—where Mary “practised,” and Aunt 
Burtonshaw did Berlin work—and 
where no one had ever heard of Grand- 
father Vivian, or was aware of such a 
place as the Grange. 


PAIR OF FRIENDS. 


eure from interruption—with closed 
doors, with the womanly excuse of 
sewing, which Mary condescended to 
for sake of Zaidee’s example, and with 
even Aunt Burtonshaw out of hear- 
ing—many grave and wéighty subjects 
were discussed by these two girls. 
In Mary Cumberland’s large sleeping 
room, with its little bed by the wall, 
its great closed folding-doors, and its 
three windows, they sat together in 
their private convention as the spring 
warmed into summer. The furniture, 
though not very small, looked dwarfed 
in the distance of those great recesses, 
and so large an amount of lofty white 
wall gave a vacancy and extent to 
this apartment, which was not quite 
consistent with our English idea of a 
young lady’s chamber; but the trees 
shake out their opening leaves upon 
the windows, the sunshine comes in, 
and throws a long radiant line over 
the white and empty floor. Yonder 
is the tower of the Dom rising high 
towards those fleecy showery clouds 
which speck the serene blue overhead 
—the chiming of the cathedral bells 
strikes now and then through the air, 
which always tingles with the way- 
faring of this swift-footed Danube 
passing by. And here the two girls 
are content to sit for hours, working 
at their needle, talking of every sub- 
ject under heaven. The one of them, 
who has perceptions of a more every- 
day character than those of the other, 
piques herself a little on her expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world; 
but the world, an undiscovered wil- 
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derness, lies far away from these 
budded flowers—these children who 
are women, yet children still. In the 
boldness of their innocence they stray 
into wonderful speculations, and plan 
such futures as never yet existed— 
then sink their young sweét voices, to 
talk with a hushed and reverential 
earnestness of matters which no one 
directs them to—the holy mysteries 
of heaven. In their fearless and un- 
shackled communion there is nothing 
too deep or too great for these com- 
panions to touch upon; and the Saxon 
beauty of Mary Cumberland—her 
thick curls of fair hair, and well- 
developed womanly figure, and coun- 
tenance, where everything is fair, and 
clear, and full of sunshine—does not 
differ more from that brown expres- 
sive face, which is already changing 
into what it shall be—from that pliant 
shadowy figure, with movements as 
quick as those of a savage—than the 
mind of Mary differs from Zaidee’s 
mind. But the same sunshine falls 
over them—the same sweet influence, 
the common dew of youth, is on the 
friends. There is no path so high 
but they will glance across it, as they 
sit with their woman’s work between 
them—none too dangerous for their 
innocence to venture upon. When 
they know little of the way, they go 
wondering, and telling each other 
what their wonder is; and now and 
then they stop to count the chimes, 
and Zaidee’s eye follows that noble 
line of building up into the sunny 
heavens ; and they sigh when necessi- 
ty, in the shape of old Jane Williams, 
summons them to other occupations 
than the sewing about which they 
have been so busy. Commendable as 
this industry is, it comes sadly in the 
way of accomplishments, and Mary’s 
“ practising” grows rather tiresome 
to Mary. Independent of all other 
inducements, this young lady has a 
liking for talk, and bears her part in 
it always with spirit; and there are 
no hours so pleasant to these com- 
panions as the hours they spend in 
Mary’s room. 

To Mrs. Burtonshaw there is some- 
thing extremely puzzling in this sud- 
den industry. She thinks sewing a 
most laudable occupation, and was 
delighted for the first few days, but 
so long a persistence puts her out of 
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her reckoning. “Not tired yet, 
Mary?” says Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
“When I was like you—though I 
am very fond of it now—TI hated the 
sight of needle and thread. I think 
it is time for your practising, my love. 
See what the dear child has done, 
Maria Anna. All this—and this— 
since the beginning of the week!— 
and Elizabeth Francis the same. 
When we were young, we had a pre- 
sent to encourage us when we did 
well. They thought it a great thing 
to make us industrious when we were 
young.” 

“T would a great deal rather they 
spent their time in improving their 
minds,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “A 
servant could do all that for me; but 
no one can make Mary a refined 
woman unless she chooses to apply 
herself—nor you either, Elizabeth, my 
dear: come here, and I will give youa 
book to read, and put that stupid sew- 
ing away.” 

“You are only discouraging the 
children, Maria Anna,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, with displeasure. “It is 
not stupid sewing—it is very nicely 
done, I assure you; and I am sure I 
think it a great deal more sensible 
employment than what you call im- 
proving their mind.” 

“These girls only puzzle you, sis- 
ter Burtonshaw,” says Mr. Cumber- 
laed, who sits at the lower end of 
this universal apartment, among the 
gilded chairs and marble side-tables, 
arranging his battery: “they only 
get together to gossip; they care no 
more for your sewing than Ido. They 
are like all you women—they love to 
lay their heads together and discuss 
their neighbours. By the way, I 
wonder what effect the phrenological 
eap would have on this propensity. 
Young heads—fine development—a 
slight pressure on ideality to reduce 
it; another on language ; and a corre- 
sponding elevation for benevolence. 
Not the least pain or confinement, 
sister Burtonshaw—not the slightest; 
the gentlest administration of moral 
discipline that ever was invented. 
Til see about these caps presently. 
If we return to England, their minds 
will require to be fortified. A good 
idea—I am glad it occurred to me— 
a beautiful experiment! [I'll have it 
in universal use before a year is out.” 
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“Put iron caps on their heads, Mr. 
Cumberland!” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw 
with a scream of horror. “We had 
steel collars in my day, and they say 
that was barbarous, though it was only 
for the shoulders. My dears, I will 
never let it be!” 

“Pooh! nonsense. Your steel 
collars were only physical; this is to 
insure a good conformation to the 
mind,” said the philosopher, who was 
already making models with paper 
and scissors. “Suspend your judg- 
ment, sister Burtonshaw. Wait and 
see.” 

This new project was disturbed b 
the arrival of letters from England. 
Every one, then, had some news to 
tell. Mrs. Burtonshaw’s intelligence 
was that her friend, and Zaidee’s 
friend, Mrs. Lancaster, was dead; 
and the kind-hearted good woman re- 
tired to her own apartment to devote 
an hours lamentation and a few 
honest tears to her old companion’s 
memory. Mr. Cumberland returned 
to his machinery. Great havoc, and 
an infinite quantity of fright and 
hysterics, this startling machine had 
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brought into the household. Almost 
every individual in Ulm who could be 
brought to consent to it, had received 
a “shock” from the domestic demon; 
and if many cures were not wrought 
by galvanism in the Danubian city, 
it was no fault of the English resident, 
who presided over it with ardent phi- 
lanthropy, and dispensed its beneficial 
influences with a willing hand. 

And Mr. Cumberland, who talked 
now of returning to England, had quite 
given up his prospective paradise in 
the South Seas. The phrenological 
cap was nothing to a Polynesian 
banishment, and Mary was gracious, 
and only laughed at the threatened 
infliction. 

And thus ran on the altered life of 
Zaidee. She was already one of this 
household—a child of the family, re- 
ceived warmly into its heart. The 
workKd was not a cruel world to this 
poor little exile of love; and as the 
child silently gave place to the woman, 
the years and the hours brought grace, 
and tenderness, and unexpected gifts 
of fortune, enriching Zaidee Vivian’s 
youthful life. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE CURATE’S WIFE. 


Time, which went on slowly with 
the household on the banks of the 
Danube, did not move more rapidly 
under the shelter of the hill of Briar- 
ford. All the little eddies of excite- 
ment had long since passed away 
from the quiet waters there. Except in 
the Grange, people had ceased to re- 
member Zaidee Vivian, or to talk of 
her strange disappearance. Instead 
of that, everybody was concerned and 
sympathetic for the failing health and 
woe-begone looks of poor Mrs. Green, 
the Curate’s wife. Was her husband 

ood to her, strangers wondered, who 
id not know the clumsy but genuine 
kindness of the perplexed Curate; 
and neighbours nearer at hand con- 
cluded her to be in a hopeless con- 
sumption—a “ decline,” which nothing 
could arrest. Good Mrs. Wyburgh 
went a toilsome journey to her own 
cosy kitchen, to superintend the mak- 
ing of good things for this poor help. 
less invalid, to whom and to whose 
unregulated servant the noble art of 
cookery was almost unknown; and 


compassionate young ladies knitted 
warm cuffs and jackets for the fading 
Angelina, to whose pale cheeks the 
Cheshire wind brought no roses. The 
cottage matrons shook their heads 
and said, “She'll not be long® here, 
poor soul,” as Mrs. Green took her 
languid walk with her book of poetry 
past their doors. The good Curate, 
who loved the helpless creature de- 
pendent on him, and who was by no 
means exacting in his personal re- 
quirements, was struck to the heart 
with fear and anxiety for his droop- 
ing wife. His uncouth cares and at- 
tentions were pathetic in their clum- 
siness. She was no great type of a 
woman, this poor Angelina; but she 
was his, and he cherished her. She 
cried weakly over his tenderness many 
a day when she was alone, but had 
never courage to unbosom herself; 
and Angelina was rather glad to re- 
sign herself a pensive martyr to her 
illness and her danger, and to feel 
what a sublime sacrifice she was mak- 
ing to her absent friend. But these 
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lofty thoughts were only occasional. 
For the most part she bemoaned her- 
self helplessly, and cried over those 
pages in her poetry-book—and they 
were many—which discoursed of 
blighted lives and broken hearts. 
That she always cried at the name of 
Zaidee, was nothing, because she 
cried so much. “A Niobe all tears” 
awaited good John Green when he 
came home from his labours, and a 
suppressed sob woke him in the 
morning. Many futile endeavours 
which he made_to get at the cause of 
this mysterious melancholy, only clos- 
ed with more pertinacious terror the 
burdened heart of his wife. Every 
day made her disclosure more impos- 
sible. “I might have told him at 
the time—I dare not tell him now,” 
sobbed the frightened Angelina; and 
the Curate was driven into desperate 
theories touching the weakness of 
womankind, to aceount for the in- 
comprehensible weakness of this one 
who had fallen to his especial lot. 

In the spring of the year after 
Zaidee’s disappearance, when Zaidee 
was safely disposed of in Ulm, and 
far from that dreaded pool which An- 
gelina shuddered to pass, and which 
haunted her dreams, the good Curate 
came home in great glee one morning 
to tell his wife how an application he 
had made without her knowledge for 
a curacy in the south had been so 
much more than successful, that he 
was now vicar-elect of a small parish 
in Devonshire, with an income more 
than doubled, and the most beautiful 
house in the world. “We must 
have no more pale faces, Lina,” said 
the Rev. John, patting the poor 
cheek; washed by so many tears, with 
his great kind finger. “We can 
afford a little chaise of our own now, 
to drive you about in, and the sweet 
air of Devon will soon set you up, my 
dear.” Poor Angelina’s secret had 
almost burst from her at that moment. 
She was ready to throw herself on her 
knees and confess her sins to him; 
but she drew back again, poor fool, 
and was miserable a little longer; 
while he, good man, went about all 
his arrangements for removal—those 
arrangements which she could only 
cry over her uselessness in—and 
worked like a porter, when the time 
came for packing, with the most inno- 
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cent glee imaginable, and no thought 
of infringed dignity. They left Briar- 
ford in the early summer weather, 
when the rugged little hill was burst- 
ing into its glory of furze blossoms, 
and all the hedgerows were white 
with May. This season was full of 
the sweetest showery freshness, the 
gayest gales, and most exulting sun- 
shine in boisterous Cheshire; and 
good John Green directed the tearful 
eyes of Angelina to the brightness 
here, and joyfully wondered what it 
would be in Devon, when even in this 
place of winds the radiance was so 
warm and sweet. 

But not the vicarage, which was 
the most beautiful of vicarages—not 
the soft climate of Devonshire, the 
novel country—nor scarcely even 
another prospect she had, could suf- 
fice to lighten the burden of this de- 
voted victim of friendship. The Rev. 
John was disappointed, but persever- 
ed with inexhaustible patience. Then 
came a time when Angelina had ra- 
tional occasion to be ill without any 
intervention of sentimental blight or 
heartbreak. She was very ill, this 
poor young wife—so ill that she was 
not conscious when she became a 
mother, and did not hear that sweet- 
est of all discords, the baby-cry of a 
new life. When she woke, exhausted 
and feeble, and opened her dim eyes 
to the light, it was to see her loving 
clumsy husband holding her baby to 
her—the tenderest and most awkward 
of nurses. Poor Angelina! her guil- 
tiness rushed back upon her as the 
little one was laid into her arms. It 
was a woman’s heart still, though a 
weak one, which fluttered against her 
breast, where the sweet baby breath 
rose and fell with such a helpless se- 
curity. It was no longer “ Mr. Green” 
who knelt before her, with his face 
all joy and triumph: it was “baby’s 
papa”—her child’s father; and An- 
gelina’s terrors and precautions yield- 
ed to the flood of her full heart. Pro- 
tected by her infant, she told him her 
guiltiness, and cried a little, but was 
bold, and bore out this dreadful or- 
deal. The Rev. John was much too 
happy to be very severe. He pitied 
his weak wife for all her sufferings, 
and, though shocked and distressed, 
had no condemnation for her. Baby, 
with its small slumbering face, and 
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tiny hand thrown out already upon its 
mother’s breast, covered with a shield 
of mighty defence the feeble Angelina. 
Good Mr. Green, he was so reverent 
of the little one in its helplessness, 
and felt its baby state and serenity so 
far superior to all the nurse’s expe- 
dients to amuse the unamusable in- 
fant, that Angelina herself took dig- 
nity from his little existence one day 
old. He wept himself when he went 
down stairs into his study—wept a 
few great tears of joy and wondering 
thankfulness. His wife was restored 
to him, and he had a child. This 
good heart could not keep itself arti- 
culate for joy and wonder. No—An- 
gelina was by no means a distinguish- 
ed representative of womanhood, and 
the baby, perhaps, was not so pretty 
as your baby or mine—but they were 
his, and they were everything to him. 

After that it was astonishing to 
see how rapidly Angelina recovered. 
Having cast off her burden upon her 
husband, she and her baby throve 
together with an equal progress. His 
wife in her pretty, fresh, invalid cap, 
with her baby in her arms, and no 
more tears, was something as new as 
it was delightful to good John Green. 
He said nothing about the confession 
for many days. He never either 
looked or spoke one allusion to it, in- 
deed, till Angelina was once more 
established in the little drawing-room, 
which had never been so bright as 
now. Then, when he had placed her 
in the easiest chair, and drawn her 
seat towards the window that she 
might look out upon the autumn fo- 
liage, bright in its many-coloured 
vestments, Mr. Green spoke. 

“ When you are so well, now, Lina, 
and baby all right, the little rogue, I 
think perhaps I had better start to- 
morrow.” 

“Start to-morrow !—where?” cried 
Angelina, with a momentary pause. 
Gentle as was the tone of the Rev. 
John, his wife had an incipient dread 
that he was about to betray her. ; 

“ My dear, for Briarford,” said the 
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good man firmly. “I do not blame 
you for being so long of telling me. 
I am sure, my poor Lina, you your- 
self see how wrong it was; but now, 
of course, I cannot lose any time in 
letting the Vivians know. A whole 
re is lost already ; and, with the clue 
have, I cannot be easy till I have 
found some trace of this poor child.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Green!” cried Angelina, 
with tears, “she will destroy herself 
if you try to take her home.” 

“My dear, I am not Mr. Green,” 
said the Rev. John, attempting to be 
playful. “If I find her, I will take 
care she does not destroy herself.” 

“ But John, John! papa!” 

“Hush, Lina,” said the Vicar, 
gravely interrupting her entreaty, in 
spite of the powerful argument of this 
name—*I must do my duty. Take 
care of yourself, and be cautious till 
I come back. You must mind your 
health now, for baby’s sake as well as 
for mine, and leave all this business 
in my hands. Hush, Lina, there is 
nothing more to say.” 

And the next morning Mr. Green 
left his wife, once more weeping, and 
drove away in the pony chaise. But 
when the chaise came back, Angelina 
was able to take a drive with baby 
and nurse; and though she blushed, 
and was inclined to cry again for 
shame when her friendly visitors 
asked where Mr. Green had gone, yet 
by-and-by she came to be quite com- 
posed; and, thankful that she had no 
chance of encountering the Vivians, 
committed the responsibility content- 
edly into her husband’s hands. She 
had no longer any leisure to read 
books of poetry. She began to cut 
down her white muslin gowns and 
make frocks for baby—to glance at 
the pages of her old new cookery 
books—to set her house in order, as 
well as she knew how, to the much 
amazement of her spoilt housemaid. 
Angelina had found herself quite mis- 
taken in one vocation. She had to be- 
gin to be the vicar’s wife and baby’s 
mother now. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE GRANGE. 


The Rev. John Green drove along 
the road to Briarford in his hired gig, 
with feelings strangely mingled, Re- 


gard for his old residence, pleasure 
at the kindly recognition which some 
of his old parishioners gave him, and 
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the certain hope ef steady happiness 
with which he remembered the change 
which had befallen him at home, were 
scarcely enough to neutralise the dis- 
agreeable feelings with which he 
looked forward to this visit. He did 
not like to say—he did not like to 
think—how silly and how weak his 
wife had been. He neither wished 
to accuse her, nor to make it appear 
that he himself had been accessary to 
her foolishness; and he feared the 
natural indignation of those anxious 
friends from whom this intelligence 
had been kept so long—long enough, 
perhaps, to make it useless—for he 
had himself made some inquiries as he 
passed through London. Eager to 
have it over, yet reluctant, he trotted 
along in the indifferent vehicle, which 
was much less agreeable to the vicar 
of Newton Magna, who had a pony 
chaise of his own, than it was to the 
curate of Briarford, who knew of no 
such luxury. The turnpike gate 
swung open before the well-known 
face of “our old curate;” and Mr. 
Green alighted, and climbed the hilly 
pathway, following close upon a slim 
young gentleman in black, who pushed 
on against the wind at a pace which 
proved him to have no disagreeable 
anticipations in his visit to the Grange. 
It was not Mr. Powis, who now car- 
ried his fascinations to market in quite 
a different quarter. Mr. Green strode 
on with his swinging pace, admiring 
the gloss of the clerical coat before him, 
which had no heavy divinity in its 
pockets to drag it out of proportion. 
*“ The new curate,” he said to himself, 
raising his eyebrows—for Mr. Green 
had been a vicar for six months, and 
already, though quite unconscious of 
his weakness, looked down a little 
upon the lower grade of reverend 
brethren. 

The young man went upon his way 
with such evident use and good plea- 
sure, that the vicar of Newton 
Magna, following after, shook his 
head, and wondered that Mrs. Vivian 
did not think it dangerous, with her 
unmarried daughters, to have “a 
poor curate” familiar in her house. 
But the Rev. John had soon enough 
to do, realising how Mrs. Vivian would 
look upon himself and his errand, 
and thinking of the agitation, and 
perhaps fruitless hope, which he 
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should bring to the family. Involun- 
tarily his steps slackened as he drew 
near the door. When he had reached 
it, he lingered, looking upon that 
familiar landscape. Yonder lie all 
those changeless Cheshire fields. 
Yonder is the tawny line of sea, the 
yellow sandbanks, the horizon, with 
its blue mountains of cloud. There 
the tower of Briarford Church, the 
roof of the vicarage, the smoke as- 
cending from the village fires, the long 
lines of road leading seaward—lead- 
ing far into the sky. Here is the old 
family dwelling-place, with the last 
water-lily floating in the moat—the 
lawn like velvet—the old thorn-trees 
heavy with their scarlet _ berries. 
Where is Zaidee? where is Philip ?— 
the poor supplanting heiress—the 
natural heir and head of the house. 
Angelina! Angelina! be thankful 
that you are safe in Newton Magna, 
with baby and nurse, and the new 
frocks, which it is so hard to eut. 
The Rev. John has a storm in his 
face, and groans aloud. You might 
weep torrents and not melt him, if he 
had you here. 

The drawing-room of the Grange 
is perhaps in better order than it used 
to be. There are not half so many 
young-lady materials. The writing- 
table in the corner bears no longer 
any trace of the litter which Perey, 
his mother said, always left behind 
him; and Philip’s newspaper has not 
been thrown down this morning on 
the table. Mr. Green thinks it looks 
colder than it used to do—more pre- 
cise—less a populated place. Jn the 
great window, looking to the front, 
sits Margaret, and the light falls 
down full and clear, but with a chilly 
tone, upon the pale face which you 
can only see in profile, and on the 
white hands which hold her book. 
Mrs. Vivian is in her high easy-chair, 
with her snowy shawl of Shetland 
lace hanging over it, and a book of 
accounts upon her little table. The 
young clergyman has arrived before 
his suspicious brother, and quite real- 
ises Mr. Green’s suspicion as he ap- 
pears now, seated by Sophy’s side, 
talking in an under-tone. Sophy’s 


pretty face varies with the conver- 
sation from gravity to laughter, and 
there is a running accompaniment of 
smiles and blushes, quite enough to 
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justify Aunt Blundell in particular in- 
quiries into the prospects, means, 
and connections of Mr. Wyburgh’s 
curate. The library door is closed, 
the young ladies’ room no longer 
throws its glimmer of warm light 
into the large apartment, and there 
seems a great deal of space to spare 
in this great drawing-room, from 
which half of its inmates have been 
scattered. Mrs. Vivian, closing her 
account-book, rises with hospitable 
alertness, and holds out her hand, as 
she welcomes warmly the old friend 
of the house. 

“Let me speak to you alone,” says 
good Mr. Green, clearing his throat. 
He is very anxious not to be abrupt, 
to tell his tale gently, but is far from 
confident that he will be able. “I 
have something of importance to say 
to you—news. Pray let me speak to 
you alone.” 

Mrs. Vivian’s face clouded over. 
“What is it?—Philip ?—Percy ?— 
some disaster,” cried the mother of 
these absent sons. She grasped his 
great hand, and held it fast with her 
small nervous ones. “Tell me all at 
once. I had rather hear it all.” 

“Tt is no disaster,” said the Rev. 
John with a subdued groan. “It is 
neither Philip nor Perey—but good 
news—good news. Let me speak to 
you alone.” 

With such a darting rapid motion, 
that the Vicar of Newton Magna be- 
came more confused than ever, poor 
Zaidee’s fairy godmother introduced 
him into the vacant library. While 
he lumbered along in search of a seat, 
she drew a heavy chair to the table 
for him, and seated herself in another. 
“ Now, Mr. Green,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
She was only half satisfied that he did 
not come to intimate some great mis- 
fortune to her. 

Poor Mr. Green! guiltless sufferer as 
he had been so long, he was the cul- 
prit now. He dupe his throat—grew 
red and confused—and at last burst 
into the subject over head and ears. 

“ My wife knows where. your niece 
Zaidee fled to—my wife was in her 
confidence—there! Angelina has been 
very foolish, very wrong, but I cannot 
bear to hear her blamed. I have only 
waited long enough to see her health 
re-established before I came to tell 
you. I am grieved beyond measure. 
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Had she spoken in time, she might 
have saved you all your anxiety, and 
rescued this poor child.” 

Mrs, Vivian, interrupting him, rising 
from her seat with an outery of joy— 
“ Zaidee ! can you tell us of Zaidee ? 
where she is? where we can find her ? 
I will not blame your wife—I will 
thank you for ever. Where is my 
poor Zaidee? Tell me where she is.” 

But the Vicar shook his head des- 
pondingly. “She went to a Mrs. 
Disbrowe, whose daughters had been 
at school with Lina. She went as 
nursery-governess. They had her for 
two or three months, and then she 
went away.” 

“She went away,” said Mrs. Vivian, 
unconsciously repeating what he said, 
—‘ where is she now ?” 

But Mr. Green shook his head once 
more. “I made-no further inquiries 
till I had your authority; but Mrs. 
Disbrowe knew nothing of her. She 
went abroad. Now that I have seen 
you, I will return to London. I will 
try every means. My poor wife! I 
feel how much she has been to blame.” 

“ Went abroad?” cried Mrs. Vivian. 
“Why did she go abroad? When? 
—with whom? And why did a woman 
who had children, suffer my orphan to 
stray further away ?” 

“ Mrs. Disbrowe tells me she went 
with a lady to be a companion. I 
cannot tell where—she does not know,” 
said the Rev. John, who was very 
humble. “The lady is dead who was 
the means of Zaidee’s going away. No 
one even knows the name of the per- 
son she is with: they had no right to 
interfere. But I will return at once. 
I feel it is all Angelina’s blame.” 

“ And Philip is in India, and Ber- 
nard is abroad, and Percy is with his 
brother-in-law. Do not speak to me 
of Angelina!” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, 
with a gesture of impatience, “there 
will be time enough to speak of the 
past; it is the present moment that is 
of importance. I will go with you 
myself to-night.” 

“The fatigue is too much for you,” 
began the Rey. John. 

Mrs. Vivian only answered with 
another impatient motion of her hand, 
and beckoned him to follow her into 
the drawing-room. In half-dozen 
words she told Margaret, and left her 
to inform the amazed Sophy, who by 
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this time had been roused from her 
more agreeable occupation. Then the 
rapid old lady left the room. Uncer- 
tain and undecided, Mr. Green lingered, 
repeating his story to the younger 
ladies, who pressed upon him to hear 
it. As he spoke, they brought re- 
freshments to him with their own 
hands, and pressed him to eat. The 
good Vicar was nothing loth, but he 
had only half begun when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Vivian made her ap- 


. 


More speedy than it could have 
been without her prompt and rapid 
guidance, was the express journey by 
night which carried Mrs. Vivian and 
her reverend companion to London. 
The good Vicar looked-on in wonder 
from within the high collars of his 
overcoat upon that small delicate 
figure, enveloped in a great mantle, 
which filled the opposite corner of 
the carriage in which they dashed 
along through the gloom of midnight. 
Mr. Green had known Mrs. Vivian 
only as the Lady of the Manor, some- 
thing fastidious and rather dignified ; 
and by way of making the best of 
Angelina, it is certain that the Rev. 
John had been betrayed into a little 
kindly contempt for the whole feminine 
community. But the Rev. John, with 
all his anxiety to recover the lost 
Zaidee, and so, as far as possible, 
exonerate his wife, was not prepared 
for this breathless race of inquiry. 
The good man felt himself seized 
upon by something stronger than he 
was—an anxiety which, very different 
from his own, took this matter as an 
affair of life and death. With curious 
interest he watched his companion 
in the unsteady light of the railway 
carriage. She never spoke and 
searcely moved, but sat still in her 
corner—her entire figure muffled in 
her cloak, listening to the clanging, 
ueafening strides with which their 
rapid journey proceeded, and travel- 
ling faster in her thoughts than even 
the headlong pace at which this great 
conveyance travelled. He could see 
her steady face as the faint light 
swung above them, and their- carriage 
vibrated with the gigantic impulse 
which bore it on. She was looking 
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pearance in a travelling-dress, and 
with a face so full of speed and energy 
that Mr. Green paused in his im- 
promptu meal at the first glimpse of 
the fairy godmother, who seemed 
about to fly off at once in her aerial 
carriage. But Mrs. Vivian was con- 
tent to substitute the hired gig for her 
pumpkin coach; and in less than an 
hour she had given her farewell direc- 
tions, and was hastening fast upon 
the London road. 






out always into the darkness. He 
could see her mind was impatient and 
chafing at the tedious journey, rapid 
though the journey was. The Rev. 
John relapsed into his overcoat, and 
made a vain effort to go to sleep; 
but it was quite impossible to sleep 
within sight of this little lady’s wake- 
ful eyes. 

They arrived in London at an hour 
much too early to disturb the slum- 
bers of Bedford Place, and Mr. Green 
was thankful to be permitted an 
hour’s rest and a hasty breakfast. 
The Rev. John shrugged his shoulders 
and sighed for Angelina. The fairy 
godmother hurried the good Vicar off 
his equilibrium; he could scarcely 
have been more discomposed had she 
invited him to an aerial drive in the 
pumpkin coach. When at last it was 
possible to proceed to their destina- 
tion, they found Mrs. Disbrowe in 
her fresh pink ribbons and thrifty 
black satin gown, not expecting 
visitors, but quite prepared for them. 
Mrs. Vivian did not estimate very 
highly the fashion of Bedford Place. 
Its well-preserved carpets and expe- 
dients of thrift were new to the 
country lady. “My poor Zaidee!” 
she said to herself, as she entered the 
drab drawing-room, where Minnie 
Disbrowe, exceedingly curious, kept 
mamma company. Mrs. Vivian did 
not know that this drab drawing- 
room, with its dark green trimmings, 
was quite another sphere from the 
nursery and the spare bedroom in 
which Miss Francis spent her medi- 
tative days. 

Mr. Green was already slightly 
known to Mrs. Disbrowe by his former 
visit. Mrs. Vivian, however, had no 
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recollection of Mr. Green, and prompt- 
jy took the matter into her own 
hands. 

“Only yesterday I heard that my 
dear little niece had been here,” said 
Mrs. Vivian. “You had not observ- 
ed our advertisements. We tried 
‘every means to find her. Tell me, I 
beseech you, where my poor Zaidee 
has gone,” 

“Zaidee! I said there was a Z on 
her handkerchiefs!” cried Minnie in 
an under-tone of triumph. 

“The lady means Miss Francis, I 
have no doubt,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, 
looking :to the Vicar, who towered 
over little Mrs. Vivian. “I sympathise 
very much with your anxiety. I cannot 
tell where to find her, but I will tell 
you all I can. The lady is”—and Mrs. 
Disbrowe again looked for explanation 
to Mr. Green. 

“Mrs. Vivian of the Grange,” said 
the good man, who felt himself entire- 
ly thrown into the background. Then 
he sat down with resignation behind 
his “principal,” content to listen, 
. Since nothing else was left for him 
to do. 

“ Miss Francis came to me about a 
year ago—just a year ago—before my 
daughter was married,” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe. “I was surprised to find 
her so young, but felt interested in 
her, and did all I could to give her 
authority in my nursery. The child- 
ren are well-grown,” said Mrs. Dis- 
browe, apologetically,— “and they 
were so much accustomed to their 
sister. To my great regret they 
would not pay attention to Miss 
Francis.” 

“ Miss Francis! Will you do me the 
favour to say Miss Vivian?” said Zai- 
dee’s fairy godmother, with a little im- 
patience. “Zaidee must have taken 
this from her father’s Christian name. 
Frank Vivian’s daughter! I beg 
your pardon. The idea is so painful 
to me.” 

“TI did what I could to prevent her 
life being painful to her while she was 
with us,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, pointed- 
ly. “Miss Francis— pardon me, I 
knew her by no other name—was as- 
sured of my kind feeling and interest 
in her, I know. Indeed, the young 
lady remained with us, after it was 
quite apparent that she could not be 
my nursery governess. Then, while 
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visiting my daughter, she saw a lady 
connected with us by marriage—Mrs. 
Lancaster, who was stepmother to Mr. 
Edward JLancaster, my son-in-law. 
Mrs. Lancaster had a friend staying in 
her house, who was anxious to carry 
abroad with her a companion for a 
young lady. They thought Miss Fran- 
cis a suitable person, and Mrs. Lancas- 
ter came to me to make inquiries, Of 
course what I said was satisfactory te 
her, and her character was satisfactory 
to me. It did not occur to me to make 
any inquiries about her friend. I was 
glad to see Miss Francis provided for. 
I am quite certain they went abroad ; 
but where, or who the lady was, I am 
extremely sorry I cannot tell.” 

“But surely some one knows,” 
said Mrs. Vivian, hastily. “Some one 
had more curiosity— felt more in- 
terest? You do not mean that there 
is no clue to trace my poor Zaidee 
by ?—absolutely none? It is im- 
possible. I cannot tell you how im- 
portant it is to us. My poor child’s 
character and happiness may be in- 
volved. Our honour as a family is 
pledged to find her. I beg of you to 
give me some guidance—some clue. I 
cannot go home without accomplishing 
something. Can no one else tell me 
where she is ?” 

Mrs. Disbrowe drew herself up a lit- 
tle. Mrs. Vivian could not quite help 
looking the great lady, nor being dis- 
mayed to hear of Frank Vivian’s 
daughter as a companion and nursery 
governess ; and though she would have 
been glad only yesterday of so much 
intelligence, Mrs. Vivian could not 
keep herself from being almost angry 
with her informant now. “'‘I’o let her 
go without an inquiry! with nothing 
to trace her by!” Mrs. Vivian ex- 
claimed indignantly within herself ; 
while Mrs. Disbrowe, who was con- 
scious of having done a great deal for 
Zaidee, was naturally still more indig- 
nant with this questioning. 

“T am sorry | cannot give you infor- 
mation which I do not possess,” said 
Mrs. Disbrowe, coldly. “My son-in- 
law might have been of some assistance 


perhaps, but he has gone to Jamaica, © 


to look after some valuable property 
left to him there under his father’s 
will, in which his father’s widow had 
a life interest. It is quite uncertain 
when Edward may return, and he 
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might not be able to help you if he 
were here; but I am much occupied 
with my own large family. I was not 
very intimate with Mrs. Lancaster, and 
I really know nothing of her friends: 
Neither did I think, if Miss Francis 
was satisfied, that I had any right to 
interfere,” continued Mrs. Disbrowe, 
still more on her defence. “I had no 
title to take upon me the duties which 
her relations did not concern themselves 
about.” 

“Her relations tried every means to 
find her,” cried Mrs. Vivian. “She 
went away from us out of the purest 
generosity —folly—the most perfect 
affection for us all. To lose this unex- 
pécted hope will be like losing Zaidee 
once again. Can you do nothing for 
me? Pardon me if I do not thank 
you for the kindness I am sure you 
have shown her. I can think of nothing 
but Zaidee. My poor child! My poor 
child !” 

Mrs. Disbrowe’s offended dignity 
was ap She promised to write 
to her son-in-law forthwith, and fur- 
nished her impatient visitor, who 
could not be satisfied with this deputy 
inquiry, with his address, that she 
might herself write to him. She pro- 
mised to set out immediately to find, 
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if possible, one of Mrs. Lancaster's 
servants. She expressed her deep 
regret that she had not known sooner 
—that Mrs. Green had given her no 
hint of the young stranger’s identity. 
Mr. Green, sitting behind Mrs. Vivian, 
shrugged his shoulders, and made a 
wry face, but said nothing. Angelina 
was spared on all hands; no one 
awarded her her due of condemnation ; 
but the Rev. John profited little by 
this forbearance, as he was perpetuall 
on the watch for the reproach which 
never came, and perpetually suggesting 
to himself a different turn-to this and 
that sentence. Then he was anxious 
about this poor wife of his, whom he 
himself clung to the more, because she 
was condemned by others. He asked 
what further use he could be to Mrs. 
Vivian; and she, glad to be left at 
liberty, made no claim upon his ser- 
vices. So the Vicar of Newton Magna 
washed his hands of Zaidee Vivian, 
hoping never to hear more of her than 
that she was brought home in safety, 
and, with pleasant thoughts of baby, 
and much tenderness for his culprit 
wife, set off on his road homeward, 
where we leave him now and finally; 
and Mrs. Vivian pursued her search 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.-—FAILURE. 


But Mrs. Disbrowe cannot find Mrs. 
Lancaster’s servant. Mrs. Vivian, tan- 
talised with vain hope, can only make 
fruitless expeditions to Bedford. Place, 
to Percy’s closed-up chambers, and, 
in this sudden change of habits and 
lack of comforts, grows feverish with 
the vain endeavours which she never 

ersonally took part in before. There 
is nothing for it now but-to wait till 
Mr. Edward Lancaster is heard of, to 
see if he can throw any light upon this 
darkness. Mrs, Vivian must go home ; 
but Margaret and Sophy write so 
anxiously, yet so confidently, of poor 
Zaidee—sending messages to her even, 
and telling of a great parcel they 
have made up of wrappers and cloaks 
for the journey, that their mother 
almost fears to return to them with 
her disappvintment. Another idea 
strikes the retired but 16t world-for- 
getting mistress of the Grange. Cap- 
tain Bernard, Elizabeth, and Percy, 





are surprised at their breakfast-table 
in Brussels, not many mornings after, 
by the unexpected appearance of Mrs. 
Vivian. A very few words are enough 
to make them purtakers of her anx- 
iety. Zaidee is on the Continent !— 
Zaidee may be near them! All-for- 
getful of how vast that Cuntinent is, 
Percy dashes out, like an impetuous 
youth—bursts from the great gates 
of the Hotel de Suéde, and loses him- 
self in these interminable streets, look- 
ing into every face and every window. 
“How absurd!” he says, as with 
difficulty he finds his way back again. 
But it is strange how often this ab- 
surdity is repeated before the day is 
done. The most strange and feverish 
excitement rises among them. They 
are loth to leave Belgium, where 
there are so many towns in the beaten 
track of the wandering English ; and 
Captain Bernard speaks of the Rhine, 
and Elizabeth of the sunny south of 
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France. They cannot tell where to 
move—to their right hand or to their 
ieft. Zaidee may be almost within 
hearing of them, or she may be a 
thousand miles away. They reverse 


all their plans on the instant, and be- t 


gin to travel once more— with an 
object, and with many inquiries—till 
winter has come only too sensibly— 
till Margaret and Sophy eall earnestly 
for their mother—and till Colonel Mor- 
ton has more than once written per- 
emptory letters, summoning home his 
son. Percy, too, loses time in those 
grave and valuable studies of his. 
They are obliged to submit, with heavy 
hearts ; and in November, in boisterous 
weather, they at last set out for home. 
In all their journeys they cannot pass 
a figure like hers, but they are struck 
with the hope that it may be Zaidee ; 
and many times, flying along at rail- 
way speed, Percy, who is fanciful and 
quick-sighted, catches a momentary 
glimpse of some dark face by the way- 
side, and, when they reach a halting- 

lace, would fain turn’ back to see. 


t is therefore with much dissatisfac-: 


tion of mind, and with many doubts 
that they may have passed close by 
her present shelter, that they consent 
to return, with no further news of 
Zaidee. Their anxiety, which had 
been in a measure calmed by time 
and by the fruitlessness of all their 
exertions, has returned in tenfold 
strength. Renewed advertisements, 
renewed endeavours, keep the flame 
alive. Angelina’s secret, in departing 
from herself, has come to overshadow 
them with a double cloud. Again they 
think of nothing but Zaidee — and 
Zaidee is nowhere to be found. 

After a long delay, Mr. Edward 
Lancaster answers the letter of Mrs. 
Vivian. Mrs. Lancaster had a multi- 
tude of friends. writes Mr. Edward— 
half the old ladies in the kingdom, he 
believes, were acquainted with his 
stepmother—but he cannot tell, upon 
his honour, what particular old lady 
this may be. He had seen little of 
Mrs. Lancaster during the last year of 
her life; in fact, his wife and she did 
not pull well together, and they had 
little or no intercourse. He is ex- 
tremely sorry; but the fact is, he has 
not the remotest idea who the old lady 
can be whom they are looking for. In 
his postscript, however, Mr. Edward 
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kindly adds a list of old ladies—a 
ew names with addresses, but most 
without —- which he heads, “Some 
of Mrs. Lancaster’s friends.” It is 
just possible—it may be one of 


As these old ladies—all who have 
addresses —live in London, Percy 
must leave the Temple, and his most 
important and weighty studies, to 
seek them out—a task which Percy 
sets about with exemplary earnest- 
ness, Some of the old ladies are in- 
terested — some a little affronted — 
many astonished; they cannot tell 
why they should be — to, of all 
the people in the world. One of them 
thinks she has heard Mrs. Lancaster 
speak of Miss Francis. Is not Miss 

rancis that interesting creature who 
was so sadly deformed? Some acci- 
dent in her youth, the old lady be- 
lieves—she who wore spectacles, and 
worked cross-stitch like an angel? 
No?—then the old lady knows no 
other Miss Francis, and is quite con- 
vinced that Mrs. Lancaster knew no 
one whom she herself did not also 
know. Another is persuaded that the 
lady who went abroad must be Mrs. 
Cleaver, who settled in Florence. A 
young lady went with her, a pretty 
fair young creature—she married An. 
tony Cleaver six months ago, and 
came home, and was very well settled 
indeed. Can that be the young lady ? 
Percy Vivian, his face flushing with 
the pride of descent, says No, abrupt- 
ly—it could not be Zaidee—Zaidee 
was dark, and only fourteen years 
old and would never marry an Antony 
Cleaver; whereupon the old lady 
makes him a curtsey, and says she 
cannot pretend to know. 

Altogether it is a most unsuccessful 
business from first to last ; and the little 
party who have been abroad are, each 
of them, persuaded that they have 
been in personal contact with the ob- 
ject of their search, and yet passed 
her by. Mrs. Vivian is certain that 
some one brushed past her in the very 
court-yard of the Hotel de Suéde, with 
the flying step of Zaidee. Elizabeth 
is haunted with a vision of one slight 
figure standing apart at that midnight 
examination of baggage and passports. 
on the French frontier. Percy is con- 
fident she was one of that English: 
party with those ugly blue shades on, 
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who looked up at them from a very 
little obscure roadside station as they 
dashed by on the road to Calais; and 
Captain Bernard knows he saw her 
with some children and a bonne in the 
gardens of the Tuileries. When he 
followed them, the girl disappeared. 
“ It was impossible to find her again,” 
says Captain Bernard. And as they 
sit in the drawing-room of the Grange, 
Sophy, who is something matter-of- 
fact, wipes the tears from her cheeks, 
and asks, “ Could they all be Zaidee ? 
Could she be in so many different 
places? Are you sure it was our Zay, 
mamma?” At which name Sophy is 
once more overpowered, and weeps 
again. Angelina might have kept 
her secret to herself, for all the good it 
has done; and now that there is lei- 
sure to think of her, all these ladies 
fall upon Angelina with the bitterest 
contempt. “And she has a baby!” 
says Mrs. Vivian. You would fancy 
Mrs. Vivian thought it some grand 
mistake in Providence, by the tone in 
which she speaks; and they are all 
extremely compassionate of poor Mr. 
Green. The sympathy into which 
Angelina deluded them for her imagi- 
nary “ decline,” comes in now to swell 
their wrath; and the young Curate 
of Briarford, who is one of the firezide 
party, cannot but conclude this Vicar- 
ess of Newton Magna to be by no 
means a creditable representative of 
the Church Establishment, for the 
honour of which this very young gentle- 
man is jealous above measure. And 
it is very well for Mrs. Green that she 
is no longer solicitous about the favour 
of. the Grange. The lady of the 
Manor could have inflicted a due and 
satisfactory punishment upon the 
curate’s wife of her own parish, but it 
is not easy to reach the snug retire- 
ment of Newton Magna, where Angeli- 
na dresses her baby in extraordinary 
frocks of her own making, and the 
reverend John smiles upon her with 
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unfailing indulgence, and thinks the 
said frocks astonishing works of art. 
It is a small consolation to be indig- 
nant—a very small consolation to ex- 
press one’s opinion of Mrs. Green, 
however terse and pithy the terms of 
this opinion may be; and the family 
heart, awakened from its resignation, 
longs for Zaidee, and will not be com- 
forted concerning its lost child. In 
those winter nights they seem to hear 
footsteps climbing the hilly pathway 
through the storm and wind ;—they 
seem to hear some wandering irreso- 
lute stranger coming and going about 
the doors and windows, as if afraid, 
and yet anxious to seek admittance ; 
but when they hurry out on a hundred 
messages of search, there is no Zaidee 
—there is nothing but the falling 
leaves swept up in gusts, and rustling 
as they fly past like a flight of winter 
birds. Her life in Mrs. Disbrowe’s is 
the constant theme of conversation 
among them, and they are all familiar 
with the drab-coloured drawing-room 
—with Mrs. Disbrowe’s pink ribbons 
and comely face. Zaidee has met with 
friends at least—that is a consolation. 
She has not been harshly treated by 
the world, nor cast abroad altogether 
out of its homes. Safe and honour- 
able shelter is a great thing to be cer- 
tain of, and this she has had from the 
very day of her departure. If they 
had but known then !—if they could 
but have found her !—and Mrs. Vivian 
and Margaret, and Sophy, end their fire- 
side conversation with again a notice of 
Angelina, very true if not very flat- 
tering. For “fools are never harm- 
less,” says Mrs. Vivian bitterly. And 
when they go to rest, it is still with 
many thoughts of Zaidee, doubts and 
fears, and speculations of restless un- 
certainty; for all their inquiries have 
come to no result: the lost is more 
entirely lost than ever, and the hearts 
of her friends are sick with this second 
failing of all their hopes. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE FAMILY FORTUNES. 


The family circle of the Grange is 
grievously broken now. Instead of 
the young Squire and his projected 
improvements, those works which were 
te quicken the blood in the rural 
veins of Briarford, to stimulate the 
whole county, and double the rental 


of the estate, Mrs. Vivian governs 
these small domains, as Squire Percy’s 
wife might be expected to govern them 
—though not without a trace that 
Squire Philip’s mother is also here, 
not disposed to reject with utter pre- 
judice the innovations sanctioned by 
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her absent boy. The estate goes on 
very well under her careful superin- 
tendence; and now and then, with 
a flash of feminine daring, from 
which she retreats hastily in feminine 
cowardice, Mrs Vivian dashes at a 
morsel of improvement too, and has 
it done before she has time to repent. 
There is no large young family now, 
uncontrolled, and without any neces- 
sity for controlling themselves, to 
make the Grange an expensive house- 
hold; there are more rooms shut up 
in the family dwelling-place than it 
is pleasant to reckon, and a great 
many expenses curtailed; for the 
family of the Grange consists only of 
Margaret and Sophy, who find it very 
hard not to be dreary in that great 
drawing-room, once so well tenanted. 
The young ladies’ room, once the 
brightest corner of the house, is dull 
now, with its fireless hearth, and with 
its sweet presiding genius gone; the 
library, cold and vacant, cries aloud 
for Philip; the house echoes only to 
those dull sounds which are lightened 
no longer by Percy’s voice of frolic 
and youthful impetuous footstep; and 
Zaidee, whom Sermo seeks continually 
as he stalks about through the hall, 
and up and down the great staircase, 
accosting every one with his wistful 
eyes—Zaidee, whose voice was heard 
but seldom in the household, is the 
most sadly missed of all, The ser- 
vants even pine for the old life, and 
tell each other how dull it is now in 
the Grange. 

And Margaret Vivian watches at 
those far-seeing windows, no longer 
looking for the approach of any one, 
but, with a sad indefinite wistfulness, 
tracing those solitary roads as they 
disappear far away into the stormy 
heaven—watching those great masses 
of cloud swept hither and thither 
before the wind, the light leaves that 
rustle through the air in swarms, and 
that stouter foliage which stiffens 
on the dwarf oaks in every hedgerow. 
No, it is not the Rector of Woodchurch 
with whom Margaret’s thoughts are 
busy. They are not busy with any- 
thing; they are drooping with the 
meditative sadness which marks, like 
a mental dress of mourning, where the 
heartbreak has been, and how it 
wears away. She is much too young, 
too fresh and human-hearted, to flatter 
Mr. Powis’s vanity by inconsolable 
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disappointment. She is consoled, but 
she is sad. An imaginative and 
thoughtful melancholy wraps heaven 
and earth for Margaret Vivian. She 
has found out the discord in our 
mortal music—the jar among all its 
harmonies ; and though she does not 
favour poetry which treats of blights 
and desolations, and is rather less 
than more sentimental, Margaret, 
whose young life has come to its first 
pause, does make a pause at it, and 
stays to consider. It is already well 
for her fanciful mind that this curb 
has come, and by-and-by it will be 
better; so she stands at the window 
in the twilight, and no one reproves 
her; the discipline of Providence is 
working its own way. 

And Margaret works very hard at 
her landscapes, and makes portraits 
of Briarford ; also, having note of a 
new school of painting, begins to study 
a bit of greensward so closely that 
you can count its blades, and puts in 
every leaf upon her dwarfed and 
knotted oaks. There is a morsel of 
ground ivy in one of her sketches, 
which you would say must have been 
studied with a microscope, or painted 
by some fairy whose eyes were nearer 
to it than the eyes of common mortals 
are wont to be. But in spite of this, 
Margaret cannot get over Zaidee’s 
criticism. It is quite impossible to 
tell what sort of a day it is from that 
placid canvass. It is Briarford, but it 
is not nature; and Margaret is as far 
as ever from knowing how people 
contrive to paint those invisible reali- 
ties—the air and wind. , 

Sophy, in the meanwhile, is busy 
with her own avocations. Sophy is 
greater than ever in Briarford school 
—a contriver of holidays and manager 
of feasts Mrs. Wyburgh, who is 
always glad to share her afternoon 
cup of coffee with her young visitor, 
admires the activity which she is not 
able to emulate, and with her rich 
Irish voice, calls Sophy “honey,” and 
declares she must be a clergyman’s 
wife. The young Curate of Briarford, 
who is a Rev. Reginald Burlington, 
as old of blood and pure of" race as 
Mr. Powis himself, was somewhat 
inclined to extreme High Churchism 
when he came to succeed Mr. Green, 
and had: conscientious doubts on the 
subject of clergymen’s wives. But 
the young gentleman has seen cause 
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to alter his sentiments singularly 
within the last few months, Nobody 
is known to have argued the question 
with him, yet his views are much 
ameliorated, and he too strongly coin- 
cides with Mrs. Wyburgh as to the 
special vocation of Sophy Vivian. 
But the Rev. Reginald has no pro- 
spects to speak of, and Miss Sophy 
is not known to admire love in a 
cottage; so the young curate makes 
the best of his time by perpetual 
visits, and establishes himself, as a 
necessity, at the fireside of the Grange, 
where Sophy, in spite of herself, 
begins to look for him, and to wonder 
if any chance keeps him away; and 
thus the youthful churchman bides 
his time. 

And Percy is in the Temple, a law 
student, burning his midnight oil not 
unfrequently, but seldom over the 
mystic authorities of his profession. 
Percy knows an editor, and writes 
verses. Percy, once extremely econo- 
mical, begins to unbend a little in his 
severity, and intends to make a, bril- 
liant début as an author. The youngest 
son is full of life, of spirit, of frolic, and 
affectionateness when he goes home. 
It ts as if some one from another 
sphere had lighted among them, when 
Percy makes a flying visit to the 
Grange. Mrs. Vivian says it is a 
certain thing that he cannot be an 
idle student, for he is never happy 
without occupation; for this good 
mother does not know what a restless, 
brilliant, busy mode of idleness her son 
is proficient in. They wonder at his 
hosts of friends; they wonder at his 
bright and happy animation, and the 
fulness of his undaunted hope. Yes, 
though Percy Vivian is a whole year 
older—though he has actually begun 
life—though he has known a great 
family reverse, and will have but a 
small portion of worldly goods falling 
to his share—Percy, still undismayed, 
spurns at the subject world in his 
_ young, triumphant vigor, and 

nows no difficulty which was not 
made to be conquered. 

And Philip is in India. The young 
Squire is no ascetic either ; he has his 
pleasures, as they find, by these manly 
open-hearted letters of his. He tells 
them of his Indian Prince with a merry 
humour, and laughs at the habits of 
luxury he is acquiring, and threatens 
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to come home a nabob; and ever 
whiles he prays them to send out a 
Cheshire gale, or one fresh day of the 
climate of Briarford, the young man 
in his honourable labours enjoys his 
life. He is working to make an in- 
dependence for himself. Philip, the 
head of the house, will not consent to 
have the Grange. If Zaidee is lost, his 
mother and sisters may remain in it, 
and its revenues accumulate, says the 
brave young man; but Percy and he 
have their own way to make, and 
must establish themselves. When he 
says this, Philip sends part of his 
first year’s allowance to Percy, to en- 
able him to prosecute his studies ; and 
Percy sends out to him a batch of 
magazines, with poems in them, in 
return. 

Elizabeth is in Morton Hall, a 
beautiful young matron, doing all 
her duties with the simplicity which 
gives an almost royal dignity to her 
beauty, and Captain Bernard’s dark 
face glows with the sober certainty of 
his great happiness. The Grange 
looks thankfully, but sadly, on its dis- 
tant sons and its transplanted daugh- 
ter. Life is brighter for those who 
have gone away than for those who 
remain. Nobody thinks of Zaidee, nor 
of the other losses of the family, as 
they do who are left at home; and 
those women, who are sometimes cast 
down in their wrestle, look abroad with 
wistfulness, and would almost envy, 
if they were not grateful for the lighter 
burden of the others. Their affection 
knows where to find Philip and Percy 
and Elizabeth—to rejoice and give 
thanks for their young abundant 
lives—but where is Zaidee, the lost 
child ? 

Zaidee is in her new home, grow- 
ing as few have ever expected to see 
her grow—a pleasant life rising be- 
fore her, a loving companion, friends 
who care for her. Zaidee’s mind is 
alive and awake: she has thrown off 
her burden. If she longs for home, 
she is no longer desolate, and life 
rises before this voluntary exile fresh 
and fair as life should ever rise; for 
Hope has taken her hand again ; she 
has far outgrown the pool of Briar- 
ford, and Zaidee’s thoughts travel 
forth undaunted. There is no possi- 
bility so glad or so lofty but she is 
ready to accept it now. 
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NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA, 


PART IV. - 


WISCONSIN. 


When that inestimable character, 
Mr. Mark Tapley, arrived at the cit 
of “Eden,” the first conviction whic 
forced itself upon his mind was, that 
he had never in the course of his pre- 
vious experience felt called upon to 
be “jolly” under more “ creditable 
circumstances” than when locating 
himself in that dismal swamp. 

Without being quite so discouraging 
as Eden, there was nothing inviting in 
the first aspect of the extreme western 
point of Lake Superior, asa spot upon 
which to take up one’s permanent 
abode. It was a raw, bleak morning ; 
black clouds gathered behind the 
range to the north, and swept east- 
ward across the broad lake, as if they 
meant mischief. The wind whistled 
over the narrow sandy spit of land 
on which we stood, curling up the 
, corners of the bark upon the Indian 
wigwams, ominously flapping the cur- 
tain at the doorway, and sending the 
smoke eddying back into the eyes of 
the occupants, with a force which 
rendered them anything but agreeable 
habitations. A little schooner came 
dancing over the white waves of the 
lake, close hauled, and gunwale under ; 
but there was a sea on the bar which 
frightened her away; and, standing 
off again on the other tack, she short- 
ened sail, and prepared herself for the 
coming storm. There was another 
craft riding uneasily at her anchors in 
the Lagoon, and we heard afterwards 
that in the course of the night she 
had a narrow escape, and dragged 
almost ashore. Even the Sam seemed 
anxious to get away, and avoid the 
possibility of leaving her old timbers 
upon the shores of the St. Louis, as 
materials for the first houses of 
the city of Superior. Meantime, we 
were becoming not a little desirous 
to reach the said city; and I could 
not help feeling grateful that fate had 
not destined me to be one of the ori- 
ginal settlers. Indeed, I had no cause 
for complaint, as one of a party of 
four, determined to make the best of 
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everything, and before many months 
were over, to wind up our travels with 
a whitebait dinner at Greenwich 
(this is an event still to come off, by 
the way); so that good fellowship 
and the prospects of home enabled us 
to regard discomforts and inconveni- 
ences in the light of adventures. It 
is when they become matters of every- 
day routine that they lose their charac- 
ter of romance; and it would require 
a good deal of faith in the future pros- 

erity of an embryo town in the Far 
West, to induce one to live in it 
through the first stages of its exist- 
ence. I therefore felt some commis- 
seration for our fellow-passengers in 
the little boat which at last came to 
ferry us across to the “City.” One 
was a German, with the usual roll of 
bedding, on the vutside of which were 
strapped an axe, a gridiron, and a 
kettle; his companion was an Irish- 
man, with nothing but never-flagging 
spirits and gigantic muscle to trust to 
in the western world before him; and 
the third was a Yankee, in a swallow- 
tailed coat, with a revolver, a bundle 
in a yellow silk pocket handkerchief, 
and unfathomable “cuteness” as his 
stock-in-trade. Our boatman was a 
well-educated and intelligent young 
Englishman, who had forced his way 
to this distant region early in the day, 
and had been the first to ply regularly 
upon the river ; he charged high fares 
accordingly, but we did not grudge 
him the due reward of his enterprise. 
He told us that he was already worth 
more than his most sanguine expec- 
tations led him to anticipate, con- 
sidering the short period of his stay ; 
and, as a small clearing in the woods 
opened up to view, he showed us the 
timber walls of a bowling-saloon in 
the process of erection, the first of 
which Superior could boast. Indeed, 
that celebrated city now burst upon 
us in all its magnificence, and one 
lofty barn-like shed, surrounded by an 
acre of stumps, represented the future 
emporium of the resources of the fer- 
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tile and prolific country of which it is 
destined to be the metropolis. The 
arrival of the steamer had evidently 
created a sensation. There was a large 
group collected at the door of the 
barn which was ealled the Hotel, 
and little heaps of luggage were piled 
up im the mud; and here and there the 
more energetic among the late arri- 
vals were cutting down branches and 
constructing sheds, or pitching tents 
among the bushes, er hurrying to and 
fro in all the excitement of preparing 
for a sojourn in the woods until per- 
manent shelter could be erected. A 
tall, raw-boned American, with very 
short, wide trousers, and moccasins, 
was standing on a rough pier, con- 
structed with a few logs, as we ap- 
proached, and watched the process of 
our debarkation with languid interest. 
His aspect was as little encouraging 
to a stranger as the place of his abode. 
He had only one eye ; and a deep scar 
at the left corner of the empty socket 
suggested the idea of a “ difficulty” 
which had resulted in the violent 
abstraction of the other. A short 
stubbly mustache was united to a 
beard of a like character by a dried- 
up rivulet of tobacco juice ; and one of 
his yellow, parchment-like cheeks was 
largely distended by a plug of the 
fragrant herb. “Gwine to locate in 
our city, gentlemen?” he drawled out 
as we collected round the tarpaulin 
package that contained our united ef- 
fects, as if he thought we had come 
unusually well provided for such an 
experiment. W-e shook our heads. 
“Wal, pro-specting for copper, may- 
be?” We assured him we had no 
such intention. He looked a little 
puzzled, and favoured us with a length- 
ened stare of more than ordinary curi- 
osity. “Ah,” he said with a sort of 
doubtful grunt, “Injun traders ;” but 
our appearance belied that, and he 
evidently expected the answer he re- 
ceived in the negative. He could 
gain no information from our cos- 
tumes ; they consisted simply of flan- 
nel shirts, and trousers of the same 
material, with the usual belts and 
knives. At last a bright thought 
struck him. “You're government 
surveyors,” he said in a decided tone ; 
Dut we scorned the idea: so he gave 
_m incredulous spirt of tobacco juice, 
snd turned his back upon us—evi- 
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dently in doubt whether, as Mr. 
Chuckster would say, we were “ pre- 
cious deep,” and would not reveal our 
intentions—or “ precious flat,” and had 
not got any. We then dragged our 
luggage some fifty yards up a steep 
muddy bank to the door of the hotel, 
and, not being taken the slightest no- 
tice of by any one, sat upon it ina 
helpless way. Just then I saw the 
Sam steam slowly out of the river: 
the last link which connected us with 
civilisation seemed broken, and I 
thought that to have been a friend- 
less emigrant upon that distant shore 
—without a roof to cover one, or a bed 
to lie upon, surrounded by a gang of 
selfish, unfeeling adventurers -— would 
have been perhaps the most unenvi- 
able experience in one’s life. It was 
impossible to get an answer to a ques- 
tion, or to attract any interest what- 
ever. Each person manifested the 
most profound indifference to every- 
body’s concerns but his own; so we 
determined to watch the luggage and 
explore the city by turns. Striking 
along a swamp, and balancing myself 
upon the pine logs that served as a 
pathway, I observed a white sheet 
fluttering among the bushes, and, upon 
approaching, found that it was a tent 
formed of some sheets fastened inge- 
niously together with bark, and to 
which there was no visible entry. <At 
last I discovered a part where it-was 
not pegged down, and poking my head 
under, perceived lying in the centre, 
upon the hard damp ground, like a 
chrysalis in its cocoon, a huge mum- 
mied figure, wrapped in a blanket, 
above which gleamed a pair of spec- 
tacles; the only other article in the 
tent was a carpet-bag, which served 
as a pillow to the prostrate occupant ; 
the keen wind was whistling under 
and through the thin cotton sheeting ; 
the moisture oozed up through the 
damp soil; and as it was the middle 
of the day, I thought some serious 
malady was the occasion of so uncom- 
fortable a proceeding. A pair of round 
eyes goggling at me through the spec- 
tacles relieved me from any iy Ge) 
sion of waking the sufferer, so I asked 
him if he was ill. 

“ No, stranger ; guess I’m only lazy.” 

“ But it will be very cold to-night.” 

“Wal, don’t reckon on its being 
colder than it was last night.” 
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“Then do you mean always to live 
here?” 

“Ah, shouldn’t wonder. I have 
got a house building on hill ’ull be 
the finest in the city for a spell. 
T’'ll make it a saloon, and there will 
be a room 18 by 25. The rent is only 
two hundred dollars a-year ; if you’ve 
a mind to it, go up by swamp half a 
mile and see it, and come back and 
tell me what you think of it. I ain’t 
one of rose darned picayunish coons, 
and ‘ll hold on to this hyar fixing to 
oblige a stranger ; but if you’re nosing 
about to no good, wal, put!” This 
latter hint was given with such em- 
phasis, and the eyes looked so threat- 
ening, that, as I had no design upon 
the saloon, I “put” forthwith, or, in 
less concise terms, took myself off, care- 
fully avoiding my friend’s fixing during 
the remainder of my stay at Superior. 
On my return to the hotel, I doubted 
whether the solitary and cheerless 
habitation I had just visited was not 
a preferable abode to the public 
lodging-house. As yet it was quite 
unfinished. The greater part of thé 
interior was devoted to the purposes 
of a carpenter’s shop. Sawing, plan- 
ing, and hammering went on without 
intermission. There were piles of 
planks and bales of cotton, baskets of 
tools and casks of pork, all mingled 
indiscriminately; rough logs with 
rough people sitting on them, and 
shavings a foot deep everywhere. 
There was a lath partition which had 
not yet been plastered, and by looking 
through the interstices of which it was 
easy to discover that it was the bed- 
room of mine host, his wife, and 
family. A similar partition, in which 
a door had not yet been put, separated 
the eating room from the dirt and 
shavings. A ladder led up through a 
trapdoor to a spacious loft, which at 
first sight presented a most singular 
aspect. All round the sides were 
arranged beds of shavings upon the 
floor ; and above each, suspended from 
the roof, were musquito-nets of all 
colours, so that they looked like a 
collection of variegated meat safes 
imbedded in shavings. Above them, 
again, were a series of stages, sup- 
ported by rickety wooden posts. 
Each stage was capable of containing 
two or three occupants, and the only 
means of access these latter possessed 
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was by “swarming” up the posts, to use 
a schoolboy’s term. In one corner of 
the loft there was a small room 
screened off: this was the land-office ; 
and as we have hitherto devoted our- 
selves to describing first impressions 
of Superior in its external aspect, a 
visit to the land-office will. afford us a 
good opportunity of learning some- 
thing more of its present condition 
and future prospects. It can rarely 
happen that a settlement in its inci- 
pient state, however brilliant its future 
prospects may be, is inviting; and if 
I have painted Superior in somewhat 
dingy colours, and taken a gloomy 
view of the emigrant’s first experience, 
it is not to discouragé him from ad- 
venturing in the wilds of America, 
but simply to warn him, that in order 
to realise those large sums which are 
gambled with there as if they were 
lottery tickets, he must expect 
hardships and trials of no ordinary 
nature. If he have a bold spirit, 
common prudence, and some fertility 
of resource, there is no part of, the 
world in which those qualities cat be 
turned to more profit and advantage 
than in Canada and the north-west 
states of America. Investments made 
with ordinary prudence are attended ° 
with scarcely any risk; for as civili- 
sation advances, property everywhere 
increases in value, and in the course 
of time the most injudicious selection 
of land will realise a handsome profit. 
The value of land is frequently doubled 
in these regions in one year, or even 
in a few months; the difficulty is not 
to make money but to keep it. The 
same incentives to the permanent 
accumulation of wealth do not exist 
in America which operate in England. 
No man cares to be the founder of a 
family in a country where all differ- 
ence of birth is ignored, and it is im- 
possible to entail his wealth upon a 
single representative of his family. 
The amusements of Americans are 
not so expensive as ours, and there 
are fewer of them; nor is there any 
rank or society which necessarily in- 
volves a heavy expenditure to the 
man whose home is in the Far West. 
Money is still less valuable for its own 
sake, or as an ingredient in his happi- 
ness. The amenities of civilisation 
have no charms for him. He longs 
to exchange his insipid existence in 
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an eastern city for the freedom of the 
woods, where his occupation has ever 
been reckless speculation, the excite- 
ment of which still forms his chief 
source of pleasure; so he plays 
away his fortune as soon as ,he 
has made it. His habits of life re- 
main unchanged, whatever be his 
pecuniary circumstances ; and whether 
the last card was a trump, matters 
very little to him, for he means to 
gamble all his life. To an English- 
man intending to return to his native 
land with a comfortable independence, 
the country in which the Yankee specu- 
lates is the one for him to invest in ; and 
if he is contented with a tithe of the 
winnings, without the risk, of the more 
dashing game, he will not repent the 
day when he crossed the Atlantic to 
seek his fortune on the shores of the 
American lakes. In looking out for 
eligible land-investments in an un- 
settled country, the attention of the 
explorer should ever be directed 
to the discovery of those localities 
which seem to combine the neces- 
sary requisites for a future town. If 
he wish to buy upon the shores of a 
lake, the two great considerations are, 
the excellence of the harbour, and the 
character of the back country, with 
the facilities which exist for transport 
into the interior; and to compare its 
merits with those of other spots upon 
the coast, so as to avoid the risk of 
competition. If he be desirous of set- 
tling in the interior, he should do so 
upon the banks of a river. The head 
of the navigation is a certain site for 
a town. Good water-power is almost 
indispensable, and a fertile back coun- 
try, the nature of which may be judged 
of by the size and character of the 
timber: hardwood, including maple, 
birch, oak, &c., is an indication of the 
best land; softwood betokens a 
poorer soil; but upon the banks of a 
river the most valuable locations for 
lumber purposes are amid pine for- 
ests. If the land-speculator be for- 
tunate enough to establish a pre-emp- 
tive claim upon a tract of land com- 
bining such qualifications upon the 
confines of civilisation, he may within 
a few years, or even before the last 
instalment of his purchase-money has 
been paid down, charge more for his 
land by the foot than he is at the same 
moment paying to government for it 
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by the acre, and before ten years are 
past, may see a large bustling town 
covering the land which was clothed, 
when he bought it, with virgin forests ; 
and find himself a millionaire, with 
just enough (if he be a Yankee) to 
meet the liabilities he has incurred in 
taking out a patent for diving-bells at 
New-York, in laying down a gutta- 
percha pavement at New-Orleans, and 
contracting to rebuild San Francisco 
after a fire; together with a few other 
experiments in various parts of his 
almighty continent, too trifling to 
mention. 

But this mode of land-speculating 
is not alone confined to individuals. 
Companies are formed, who purchase 
large tracts of land in eligible locali- 
ties ; and the position of Fond du Lac 
appeared such a promising site, that two 
separate companies obtained grants 
of land at the mouth of the St. Louis. 
It is not difficult to perceive the ad- 
vantages which the western extremity 
of Lake Superior holds out as a point 
for such speculation. It is situated at 
the head of the lake navigation of 
North America. Since the passing of 
the reciprocity treaty, by which the 
internal navigation of America is made 
available to the vessels both of Eng- 
land and the United States, there is 
uninterrupted fresh-water communica- 
tion for large steamers, from thence 
to the sea by way of the St Lawrence, 
a distance of 2000 miles. ‘There is no 
harbour nearer than La Pointe, ninety 
miles distant upon the southern shore 
of the lake; and upon the northern 
the country is sterile and uninhabited, 
and affords no good harbour between 
Fond du Lac and the frontier of the 
British possessions and the United 
States. When the bar at the mouth 
of the St. Louis, on which there is 
now nine feet of water, is dredged, 
the lagoon, which is about six miles 
long and two broad, will be easy 
of access, as well as safe and com- 
modious. Not only are the hills in 
the neighbourhood of Fond du Lac 
prolific in mineral resources, but the 
whole country lying to the west and 
south, and extending to the Mississip- 
pi, is rich, well watered, and susceptible 
in a high degree of cultivation. When 
it is settled, the whole cereal and 
mineral produce of Minnesota, and a 
great part of that of Wisconsin, must 
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find an outlet at this point, which will 
also be the port for the import trade 
of the east. A railway has already 
been projected from Superior to St. 
Paul’s, the head of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, 130 miles distant, 
when a large share of the traffic which 
has contributed to the rapid growth 
of Chicago will find its way by this 
route. As soon, therefore, as the ad- 
vancing tide of civilisation made it 
apparent that the time had arrived to 
turn these capabilities to account, 
rival companies bought land, and hung 
up the plans of their prospective cities 
in all the hotels of the northern towns. 
These plans are magnificent in appear- 
ance. Handsome squares, avenues and 
streets, with pictures of the noble edi- 
fices with which, in the imagination of 
the artist, they are ornamented, dazzle 
with their splendour our unsuspecting 
emigrant, who labels his luggage for 
the perfect specimen of architecture 
which he sees marked in the corner as 
the National Hotel, situated upon the 
principal square ; and on his arrival 
finds to his dismay a wooden shed in 
the midst of stumps, with an unfeeling 
landlord and beds of~shavings. It is, 
however, fair to say that the chances 
are strongly in favour of the bright 
visions in the plans being realised in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

It is only necessary to glance at 
the progress of Wisconsin, at the 
north-eastern corner of which Superior 
is: situated, and at the character and 
capubilities of the State generally, to 
justify the prediction that in the course 
of a few years Superior will be as 
large and thriving as its other cities. 

Wisconsin was only admitted into 
the Union as a State in May 1848. 
The rapid increase of its population 
has been unprecedented even in the 
annals of American progression. In 
1838 the population, according to the 
State enumerations, was only 18,130 ; 
in 1850, the census returned the popu- 
lation as 305,391. I saw the Gover- 
nor of the State in Washington in 
1854, and he assured me that there 
were upwards of 500,000 inhabitants 
in Wisconsin, who had all emigrated 
there within the last fifteen years. 
It is needless to observe that the 
value of property must have risen 
commensurately with the increase of 
population, in order to support my as- 
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sertion as to the eligibility of Wiscon- 
sin as a field for investment ; but it 
possesses many other attractions to 
the emigrant oy that of mere 
progression. “The salubrity of the 
climate,” says Mr. Latham, “ the purity 
of the atmosphere, and of the water, 
which is usually obtained from copious 
living springs, the coolness and short 
duration of summer, and the dryness 
of the air during winter, all conspire 
to render Wisconsin one of the most 
healthy portions of the United States.” 
It is one of the most fertile as well as 
healthy. The general surface of the 
State is gently undulating ; the higher 
elevations are upon the shores of 
Lake Superior, where the hills are 
covered with dense forests of ever- 
green ; and the streams are rapid, af- 
fording good water-power. It is there- 
fore a good timber district, and ex- 
ports about 200,000,000 feet per year, 
while many of the ranges are rich in 
iron and copper ore. The soil is even 
here very rich; and, unlike mineral 
regions generally, this promises a rich 
reward to the farmer as well as the 
miner. But it is to the south-eastern 
part of the State that the attention of 
the farmer should be more particularly 
directed. I afterwards travelled along 
the southern boundary of Wisconsin 
—over its rolling prairies, where the 
long luxuriant grass was interspersed 
with flowers—past oak openings where 
belts and clumps of oaks vary the 
monotony of the prairie; for these 
forest giants alone can stand the ac- 
tion of” the vast annual conflagrations 
which sweep over the western prairies, 
and which, while they enrich the grass, 
add doubtless to the productive power 
of the soil, and prepare it for the 
ploughshare. The soil is described 
as a dark brown vegetable mould, 
from one to two feet deep, ve 

mellow, without stone or gravel, 
and very fertile. This charming 
country is intersected by five or six 
navigable rivers, and dotted with 
numerous extensive and _ beautiful 
Lakes. It possesses the greatest 
facilities for exporting its produce. 
Bounded on the north by Lake Supe- 
rior, on the east by Lake Michigan, 
and on the west for 275 miles by the 
Mississippi, it has outlets in every di- 
rection, while railroads already con- 
nect its principal towns with New 
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York. The lake commerce of Wis- 
consin in 1851 exceeded 27,000,000 of 
dollars. Amongst the most important 
and valuable of the exports of Wis- 
consin, however, is lead, which is 
found in great abundance and rich- 
ness upon the upper Mississippi. Such 
is a brief description of the attrac- 
tions which this State offers to intend- 
ing emigrants, which are more fully 
set forth in some thousands of pamph- 
lets issued from the State immigration 
agent at New York, and which, hav- 
ing been printed in German, Dutch, 
and Norwegian, have been in a great 
degree the means of populating the 
State with settlers of different nation- 
alities from the continent of Europe. 

I was glad to have the opportunity 
of witnessing the process by which a 
vast and heretofore almost uninha- 
bited country was becoming thickly 
and rapidly populated, as a process 
which involved so much that was in- 
teresting and anomalous. 

The blind confidence which in- 
duces crowds of utterly destitute 
people to emigrate to comparatively 
unknown and altogether uncivilised 
regions, with the intention of living 
there permanently—the cool pre- 
sumption with which crowded steam- 
ers start for cities which do not exist, 
and disgorge their living freights 
upon lonesome and desolate shores, 
to shift for themselves, and the very 
remarkable manner in which they do 
shift for themselves—first, by build- 
ing a hotel, then a newspaper office, 
then probably a masonic lodge, or 
something equally unnecessary, then 
saloons and places of public enter- 
tainment—and, finally, shops and or- 
dinary dwelling-houses—are amongst 
the most novel and characteristic 
experiences of a traveller in the Far 
West, 

Having inspected the plan of the 
city in the land-office before described, 
we sallied forth to choose some lots 
for our own benefit; and having been 
particularly fascinated by the eligible 
position of some, situated within two 
doors of the bank, just round the 
corner of the grand hotel, opposite 
the wharf, fronting the principal 
square, and running back to Thomp- 
son Street—in fact, in the very thick 
of the business part of the town—and 
preceded by a very communicative 
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and civilised young man, evidently 
imported from New York or Boston 
for puffing purposes, we commenced 
cutting our way with bill-hooks through 
the dense forest, which he called 
Third Avenue, or the fashionable 
quarter, until we got to the bed of a 
rivulet, down which we turned through 
tangled underwood (by name West 
Street), until it lost itself in a bog, 
which was the principal square, upon 
the other side of which, covered with 
almost impenetrable bush, was the site 
of our lots. We did not think it worth 
our while cutting our way through 
them to the business quarter, and there- 
fore returned somewhat sceptical, de- 
spite the glowing eulogy which our 
cicerone passed upon our selection, of 
its wisdom; and almost disposed to 
quarrel with one of our quondam fellow- 
passengers whom we met, and who 
asked us if “ we had got to housekeep- 
ing yet.” 

The table d’héte was quite in keep- 
ing with the hotel in which it was 
given. Twenty or thirty rough fel- 
lows, in red flannel shirts, and knives 
and pistols stuck into their girdles, 
sat round the massive table to wash 
down a great quantity of hard salt 
pork with brandy, and garnish their 
conversation, of which they were 
very chary, with a singular variety 
and quantity of oaths. Indeed, so 
frequently and inappropriately are 
they lugged into the common parlance 
of backwoodsmen, that it is at first 
very difficult to understand anything 
that is said; and as, even when used 
as an embellishment in civilised con- 
versation, they do not give one a 
very high estimate of the sense of the 
speaker, when they also _ interfere 
with the sense of the sentence, fami- 
liar intercourse with the denizens of 
the West is neither profitable nor 
attractive. There was a judge at 
dinner, who was a singular instance 
of this; and if his decisions were 
framed in such blasphemous terms 
as his talk, it would have been mor- 
ally impossible for his suitors to un- 
derstand him unless they had under- 
gone a special education for the 
purpose. He was seeking rest from 
his judicial labors by a little “pro- 
specting ;” and had determined to 
employ his holidays by doing a stroke 
of business in the copper line. To 
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jadge by his appearance, he had been 
a good deal in the bowels of the 
earth, and had not washed himself 
since he had started on his explora- 
tions. However, it was difficult to 
account for the filth and shabbiness 
of his attire, for he had with him an 
unusually large portmanteau — in 
which he was always burrowing— 
competent to contain a sufficient sup- 
ply of clothes for the most fastidious. 
Upon one occasion, however, when a 
group was collected near this myste- 
rious receptacle, he suddenly opened 
it and displayed an enormous bundle, 
on the top of which were sprinkled a 
few dirty socks and collars, and 
which, on being untied, was found to 
contain huge specimens of copper, 
with which he was returning to his 
native State to induce his friends to 
advance the funds necessary for his 
purposes. 

In olden time people used to say 
that poverty made one acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. This is an 
experience which nowadays the tra- 
veller shares with the pauper, and 
it is involved by a tour in the Far 
West to an unusual extent. When 
the shades of evening closed upon 
Superior, and we had smoked a pipe 
or two in the twilight, we asked our 
host whether he could give us sleep- 
ing accommodation, to which he con- 
siderately replied : “ Wal, I guess, if 
you can find a corner that’s not pre- 
empted, you may spread your shav- 
ings there.” And having received this 
permission to litter ourselves down 
amongst the prostrate figures in the 
loft, and luckily hit upon a corner 
that was not pre-empted, we formed 
our blankets into sacks, which we 
filled with shavings from the shed 
below, and pulled up the ladder after 
us. Fortunately there were very few 
musquitoes, as we were unprovided 
with nets; but we had no sooner 
stretched ourselves upon our beds than 
we discovered the reason of our sup- 
posed good fortune in finding a vacant 
corner to consist in its being exposed 
to the full force of the wind, which 
whistled through the interstices of 
the logs of which the walls were com- 
posed, and one of which, just at my 
ear, was big enough for me to fill up 
with my coat. I could scarcely re- 
gret any cause, however disagreeable, 
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which kept me awake to contemplate 
for a short time the novelty of our 
night’s quarters. We were surround- 
ed by thirty or forty snoring men in 
every variety of costume; for the 
process of turning- in in the West 
consists simply of kicking off shoes or 
moccasins ; while here and there pre- 
vious “ claims” were being somewhat 
querulously discussed; and at the 
further end of the loft an eager 
party were leaning over a table, on 
which stood a bottle, with a tallow 
candle placed in it, playing “faro,” a 
game they had imported with them 
from California ; for some of our bed- 
fellows had taken a turn at the dig- 
gings, and, with their lank hair, un- 
kempt beards, and rugged features, 
lit up with an unusual excitement 
by the interest of the game, they form- 
ed a group whose aspect was by 
no means reassuring to four quiet 
Cockneys. Moreover, men were con- 
tinually “swarming up” posts to 
roost upon fragile platforms over our 
heads, and slipping rapidly and un- 
expectedly down them again. The 
creaking of these became ominous, as 
stout “ parties” rolled uneasily in 
their sleep upon very thin planks, 
placed so far apart that, by looking 
up, we could see their forms between 
them, and lay in no small terror of 
being deluged with a cataract of 
tobacco juice ; and there was a wrang- 
ling kept up in the land-office, for a 
long time. At least I listened to it 
until snores, and oaths, and creaking 
became all blended into a soft mur- 
mur, and gradually worked them- 
selves into a series of pleasant dreams 
of home. 

Before sunrise, however, we were 
roused to the stern realities of back- 
wood life. And as we had no inten- 
tion of “ getting to housekeeping ” 
in Superior, it became us to think of 
proceeding on our journey westward. 
This, however, was no easy matter ; 
and the various descriptions we re- 
ceived of the relative merits of the 
different routes to St. Paul’s, whither 
we were bound, were by no means 
encouraging. These were three in 
number ; but no two accounts agreed, 
either with regard to the time the 
journey would occupy, or the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. There was 
one route which involved walking 
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sixty miles through swamps, with 
the chance of finding a canoe at the 
St. Croix River ; and in default of that, 
walking sixty more, carrying our 
provisions with us for the whole dis- 
tance, and sleeping out every night. 
And there was another by the Brulé 
River, which would probably occupy 
three weeks in a bark canoe, but 
might take much more if the water 
was low, and we could get no infor- 
mation upon that point ; so we decid- 
ed upon the first, and had engaged 
some voyageurs to accompany us ; 
but, as we were on the point of 
starting, their courage failed them, 
and they refused point-blank to move 
a foot; at which crisis a man who 
had just arrived from St. Paul’s—in- 
deed the only person who had made 
the journey during the season—pro- 
posed a third route, by the St. Louis 
and Mississippi, which, after much 
discussion; was finally adopted, and 
which involved a great many pre- 
parations. We began by buying a 
bark canoe for twenty dollars; then 
we tried to engage two Indians, as 
well as two voyageurs. The former 
were painted warriors of the Chippe- 
way tribe, who had just returned from 
the war-path, and had scarcely ever 
seen “ pale-faces” in their lives be- 
fore. They seemed willing enough to 
come at first, but when they found 
that our proposed route lay through 
the country of the Sioux, with whom 
they are at war, they backed out, and 
we were reduced at starting to our 
two half-breeds, Batiste Cadot and 
Jean Le Féve, whose services we had 
so much trouble in securing. At their 
instigation we laid in, at the only 
store in the place, a hundred pounds 
of flour, three hams, some bacon, tea, 
sugar, biscuits, and brandy. The pur- 
chase of these articles involved an 
immense amount of liquoring up, for 
our trip had now become matter of 
notoriety, and ourselves of no little 
curiosity. Conflicting advice was ten- 
dered in every direction by people 
who knew nothing whatever of the 
matter, but who all expected a drink 
for their trouble. As the brandy was 
villanous and expensive, it was no 
less a tax upon one’s stomach than 
one’s pocket. However, it is one of the 
most ancient and sacred institutions of 
the country, whenever you are intro- 
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duced to a man at the bar of a hotel, 
to “liquor him right away ;” a com- 
pliment which, according to the strict 
rules of American etiquette, he ought 
to return before parting with you. 
In the fulness of their affection for 
us, some of these gentry, who wanted 
to make the journey at any rate, but 
lacked the necessary funds, offered to 
accompany us to St. Paul’s ; aud it was 
not without running some risk of 
giving offence that we declined their 
proposal. At last we bade adieu to 
our Superior friends, and with a 
voyageur at each end of the canoe, 
stowed away our four selves at the 
bottom of it, having made a con- 
venient disposition of the luggage and 
stores for that purpose. It was upon 
a lovely morning, near the middle of 
August last, that we started on our 
voyage up the St. Louis, here about 
two miles wide, and dividing the State 
of Wisconsin from the Mimnesota ~ 
territory. Soon after leaving Supe- 
rior, we paddled past a few log-huts, 
the residences of our own voyageurs 
and others of the same fraternity, 
who originally settled here many 
years ago as British subjects, and 
servants of the North-West Company. 
They pointed out to us the remains 
of the Old Fort, and a little beyond 
it we saw the debris of the rival 
establishment which belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Voyageurs 
and Yankee speculators have all the 
Indian trade to the south of the 
boundary-line to themselves now. At 
the head of the bay, where the river 
takes a sharp turn to the south-west, 
it is full of fields and islands of wild 
rice, intersected with so many chan- 
nels that an inexperienced voyageur 
might easily lose himself. 

Although we were so far north, as 
the banks of the river approached one 
another we might have imagined our- 
selves in the tropics. The massive 
foliage on either side dipped into the 
water; the stream was dark and slug- 
gish ; and a burning mid-day sun ren- 
dered the labour of paddling a heavily 
laden canoe somewhat irksome. We 
were, therefore, seven hours in reach- 
ing the Indian village of Fond du Lac, 
twenty-one miles from Superior. Here 
we determined to lighten our work, 
by taking two Indians, and another 
canoe for some of the baggage. This 
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consisted principally of provisions, as 
we carried no tent, and our spare 
wardrobe. was limited to a flannel 
shirt a-piece. There will no doubt be 
a town built shortly at Fond du Lac, 
as it is navigable for steamers drawing 
six feet of water, and there are good 
mill-sites at the falls of the St. Louis, 
the head of the navigation. The 
Manhattan is the only steamer which 
navigated the river to this point in 
1850. The trading-house of the 
American Fur Company is situated on 
the north shore of the river, and im- 
mediately opposite is the corner of 
the State of Wisconsin; it is also the 
corner of the boundary lines running 
south and east between the. ceded 
lands of the Chippeway, and those 
still held by that tribe east of the 
Mississippi. Professor Owen says, 
that the waters of the Lake Basin had 
their western terminus formerly above 
this place. 

There was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the village, in consequence of 
a murder which had been committed 
a day or two before our arrival. The 
father-in-law of the chief had been 
tomahawked in his hut, and a serious 
division in the tribe was likely to be 
the result. The village contains about 
400 inhabitants. We launched in a 
neat cottage belonging to a half-breed, 
while the “sauvages,” as the voya- 
geurs call the Indians, were preparing 
their canoe; and afterwards made the 
unpleasant discovery that the Mes- 
sieurs Batiste Cadot and Jean Le 
Féve were somewhat savage in temper 
themselves. 

The art of managing strange: ser- 
vants in a strange country is. one of 
the traveller's most valuable accom- 
plishments, and his personal comfort, 
if not the actual success of his expe- 
dition, very often depends upon his 
tact and patience. Both these qua- 
lities were destined to be severely 
tried by our two voyageurs at Fond 
du Lav, and from their dogged inso- 
lence and refusal to obey orders, we 
augured badly for the future, though 
we could not discover the cause for 
such a manifestation of discontent, 
unless it arose from our having inti- 
mated at starting that we intended 
to lose no time on the way, a deter- 
mination which did not accord with 
their interests, since they had stipu- 
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lated, as an indispensable condition, 
that they were to be paid by the day, 
doubtless with the view of taking ad- 
vantage of our ignorance of the route, 
as we were evidently such “ griffins” 
at bark-canoe voyaging. However, 
we mustered a good deal of general 
travelling experience among us. B. 
had spent two years of his life among 
the Arabs of Barbary and the Kurds 
of Upper Mesopotamia ; P. had under- 
gone a settler’s experience in New 
Zealand, and made the tour of the 
world, besides a little desultory travel- 
ling to Mexico.and South America ; 
my own wanderings/ extended to the 
frontiers of Thibet ahd Kalmuck Tar- 
tary; and ©. had gone through the 
ordinary course of European travel ; 
so that this display on the part of our 
voyageurs did not give us much un- 
easiness. 

The view from our resting-place 
was striking. Below us the river 
wound between islands, and on the 
opposite shore the Indian village 
dotted the cleared country ; behind it 
a high range clothed with forest rose 
abruptly, one peak attaining an eleva- 
tion of about seven hundred feet, of 
so precipitous a character that it can 
only be ascended from one side. The 
suinmit is a level, bare rock, exposing 
to the south a perpendicular face, 
several hundred feet high. Sending’ . 
our canoes round by the river, we took 
a short cut over some low land cover- 
ed with cedar, basswood, and other 
swampy bush, and then crossing a 
ridge, descended a steep bank to the 
river-side, where we found it a tumul- 
tuous torrent, compressed between 
banks about a hundred feet high, so 
boiling and bubbling that it did not 
seem to have recovered the excite- 
ment of going over the falls. These 
commenced here, and to avoid them 
we were compelled to make a long 
portage of eight miles. We thus lost 
some magnificent scenery. The lower 
fatis are described as a series of cas- 
eades, ten or eleven in number, and 
from six to seven feet in height, 
running obliquely across the stream, 
and extending for half a mile. The 
water falls in this distance a hundred 
and three feet, gliding rather than 
falling over inclined layers of slate. 
The second falls are more imposing : 
enormous walls of rock, thirty to 
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forty feet in height, project from 
either bank, and run nearly across the 
river like huge dams. At one point 
the river forces itself through a pas- 
sage forty feet wide, the width of the 
river above and below being from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards.- The third and fourth falls 
are made up of a series of cascades. 
The entire full of the river in these few 
miles is three hundred and eighty-nine 
feet, and the scenery throughout grand 
in the extreme. 

We only carried one canoe across 
the portage, as the Indians said 
they had another in cache on the 
other side. The burdens which 
these men carry are scarcely credi- 
ble. One of our stout fellows clam- 
bered up the almost perpendicular 
bank with 60 lb. of flour on his 
head, with no more apparent incon- 
venience than if it was his ordinary 
head-dress, and with a good load on 
his back besides; another packed up 
the cooking utensils and remaining 
provisions, and trudged merrily away ; 
the two voyageurs shouldered the 
eanoe; we did the same with our 
guns, having first killed a kingfisher, 
the only living creature we had as 
yet seen,—and tramped through the 
woods along the narrow trail, until 
the growing darkness and the mur- 
murs of the voyageurs compelled a 
halt. We dined on damper and bacon, 
washed down with the concentrated 
essence of green tea, strong enough, 
in woodsman’s parlance, ‘to float an 
axe;” and then, with our feet to the 
fire, and wrapped up in our blankets, 
we lay watching the stars twinkling 
through the dense foliage overhead, 
until the soothing influence of coarse 
Cavendish exerted its soporific effects, 
and we followed the example of our 
servants, who had long since been 
snoring roundly on the opposite side 
of the fire. We were preparing 
breakfast before daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning. PP.’s culinary ac- 
quirements were most valuable, and 
he produced quite a variety of dishes, 
with flour and bacon as the only in- 
eredients. Neither the Australian 
damper nor the Indian jupatty are, 
however, to be compared with ‘the 
bread which our voyageurs made, and 
which was leavened with yeast, car- 
ried in convenient portable packages. 
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We had camped half-way across the 
portage, so we had four miles to walk 
to the river, where we found a canoe 
in cache, and paddled against a cur- 
rent so impetuous that the waves 
often dashed into the canoe; and we 
were half-an-hour accomplishing fifty 
yards. At last, after having forced 
our canoe, by dint of immense yellin 

and punting, up rapids that woul 

have given a salmon pleasant ex- 
ercise, we reached a rocky island 
about eighty feet high, dividing the 
stream into torrents that were quite 
impracticable. We therefore were 
compelled to make a portage of three 
miles, called the “knife portage,” 
because the surface of the ground is 
covered with masses of slate, which 
cut through moccasins. At the other 
side of the portage the scenery is 
very fine; the river makes a perpen- 
dicular fall of fourteen feet; and 
though the altitude is inconsiderable, 
the body of water which rushes over 
the ledge of rock has a most im- 
posing effect. The men were obliged 
to make two trips across the portage, 
as, with the second canoe, it was 
impossible to convey over’ everything 
in a single journey. Delays of this 
sort are unavoidable upon these rivers, 
but their duration depends very much 
upon the good-will and activity of 
the voyageurs and Indians. We were 
still playing at cross purposes, and 
being annoyed by our men in every 
possible way. Our occupations upon 
these occasions usually were fishing, 
without catching anything—shooting, 
almost without shooting anything— 
cooking, sketching,and bathing. After 
dining on a jay, a woodpecker, and a 
kingfisher, we started again. The cur- 
rent was so rapid that we were fre- 
quently obliged to have the men to pull 
the canoes up the river, and to follow 
them along the banks. This was a 
trying process to feet covered only 
with moccasins, and I soon found that, 
however comfortable they are upon 
swampy trails, a good shooting-boot 
would have been infinitely preferable 
upon the sharp rocks. 

We found a good camping-ground 
in the evening upon the right bank of 
the river, and were completely “ex- 
hausted with our day’s work when we 
arrived. We received not the slightest 
assistance from our men in making a 
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fire or preparing the camp ; and when 
they found that we made our arrange- 
ments independently of them, they 
informed us that they intended to 
leave us and return. This we assured 
them they were at perfect liberty to 
do, but that as we meant to keep both 
the canoes, all the provisions, and 
should certainly not give them any of 
their pay, they would find the return 
journey very laborious and somewhat 
unprofitable. As they were not in 
a position forcibly to dispute this 
arrangement, they stated, in a more 
humble tone, that they considered 
themselves overworked, and we ef- 
fected an amicable compromise at last, 
by which it was agreed that they 
were to work twelve hours a-day, and 
be their own masters in all other re- 
spects, choosing the camping-grounds, 
hours for starting, having meals, &c. 
After this we got friendly and confi- 
dential, and discussed the merits of a 
voyageur’s life, and the prospects of 
Indian trade, in bad French, with 
much profit. Le Féve informed us 
that he had once made a bark-canoe 
voyage with a French philosopher, 
who took observations everywhere, 
and who determined the spot at which 
we were then camped as having an 
altitude of nine hundred feet above 
the sea. Our palaver was most dis- 
agreeably terminated by a_ heavy 
shower of rain, in the midst of which 
we turned in for the night. Tilting 
the canoe on its side, we put our 
heads under it, and made a sort of 
screen of tarpaulin, which prevented 
the rain from beating upon our faces ; 
but when we woke next morning, we 
found that it was still raining hard, 
and that we were lying in a puddle 
wet through. Under these circum- 
stances, tobacco is the invariable re- 
source of the voyageur. We were now 
in Minnesota territory, far beyond 
the utmost limits of white settlement, 
and in this part very little traversed 
by Indians. In the whole course of 
our voyage up the St. Louis, we only 
saw one wigwam after leaving Fond 
du Lac. There was not much variety 
in our life. Sometimes it rained hard 
all day, but we pressed pertinaciously 
on, forcing our canoes against the 
swollen current. Our aspect upon 
these occasions would have astonished 
a quiet party of Indians not a little, 
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as, with pipes in our mouths and pad- 
dies in our hands, we struggled furi- 
ously with the stream, sometimes 
carried back against the rocks, at 
others hanging for a moment or two 
in the middle of the rapid, unable to 
advance a yard, and then, with a 
vigorous spurt, shoving our light bark 
into the smooth water beyond; then, 
paddling with measured stroke to the 
melodious chants of the voyageurs, and 
joining lustily in the chorus of them 
all, but more especially of the one 
which begins— 


Deux canards blancs 

Sen va baignants, 

En roulant ma boulé; 

Le fils du roi s’en va chassant, 
Roulez, roulons, ma boulé roulons. 


Chorus. 
En roulant ma bonulé, roulons, 
En roulant ma boulé, 


And which goes on, throughout an 
interminable number of verses, to re- 
count the bistory and adventures of 
the ducks and the prince, with its 
cheery chorus ever recurring. Then 
we would wake up the slumbering 
echoes of these old woods with Eng- 
lish college songs they had never 
heard before, and which the Indians, 
who have excellent ears, always pick- 
ed up and sang in perfect time, with 
a very good imitation of the words, 
amid shouts and laughter. A good 
understanding having been once esta- 
blished, we became. the best friends 
imaginable, and a more noisy, merry 
party never stemmed the waters of 
the St. Louis. As we passed the soli- 
tary wigwam before mentioned, our 
shouts brought an old woman, its only 
occupant, tottering to the bank. She 
informed us that her husband was out 
upon the war-path against the Sioux ; 
that he was a great warrior from Rainy 
Lake, and had a splendid collection 
of scalps in his hut; that he had 
killed a bear a few days before he left, 
and she proposed to “trade” a hind 
quarter with us for some biscuits. 
We were delighted to make the ex- 
change, as we had not tasted fresh 
meat for some days, and were getting 
excessively tired of nothing but rusty 
ham and flour ; indeed we had scarcely 
any of the former left. So we regaled 
ourselves that night with a royal feast 
on “tender bear,” the cooking of 
which caused the greatest possible 
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excitement, and the effect of which 
was to make us all sleep so soundly 
that we missed some sport in the 
night. A large animal crossed our 
camp and awoke two of us, who seized 
their rifles, and jumped up just in time 
to hear the plunge in the water, and 
see indistinctly an object swimming 
across the river, but they could not 
tell whether it was a bear or a carri- 
boo. At all events, it was the only 
animal except a skunk that we saw 
upon the St. Louis. The principal 
drawback to travelling in this part of 
America is the almost utter absence 
of all game; so that not only is sport 
out of the question, but there is an 
actual difficulty in procuring means of 
subsistence with the rifle in case of 
the supply of flour running out. We 
tried the St. Louis with fly, bait, and 
troll lines, but without the slightest 
success; indeed, the appearance of 
the water is anything but promising ; 
it was the colour of coffee—so dark 
as to make navigation very dangerous. 
The utmost vigilance often failed to 
discover a jagged rock not three inches 
below the surface, upon which a severe 
blow might possibly have sunk us on 
the spot. As it was, we were often 
obliged to jump out into the water, 
and every evening there was a great 
deal of patching up, with gum, of 
wounds received on the bottoms and 
sides of the canoes. The dexterity of 
the voyageurs in everything connected 
with the incidents of our mode of 
travel was marvellous. Whether it 
was displayed in punting the canoe up 
a aming torrent with long poles, or 
discovering with quick glance hidden 
rocks, quite imperceptible to the inex- 
perienced eye, and avoiding them 
with inimitable presence of mind, or 
in carrying heavy loads over rocky 
portages, or cooking excellent dishes 
with inadequate materials, or making 
a cosy camp with a bit of tarpaulin 
and a few branches, or mending the 
canoe with strips of bark and gum, 
they were never without resources ; 
and if not interfered with, were good, 
active servants; but they resented in 
the highest degree any dictation upon 
matters in which they were proficient, 
and we had no inclination to disturb 
arrangements which were the result 
of long experience, and always proved 
advantageous. The voyageurs are 
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half-breeds, but pique themselves ve 

much on their French origin; loo 

upon the “sauvages” with immense 
contempt, and talk an old Norman 
patois, which is very intelligible. They 
are most valuable servants to. the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; possessed of 
great powers of endurance and know- 
ledge of the country, their Indian 
blood renders them convenient chan- 
nels for intercourse with the different 
tribes for trading purposes. They 
are hardy and independent, not more 
dishonest than their neighbours, and 
easily managed by those who under- 
stand their peculiar temperament. 
Those in the neighbourhood of Supe- 
rior have profited from the rise in the 
value of property, and have not been 
improved by their intercourse with 
the Yankees, and increase of wealth. 
Our voyage up the St. Louis was 
somewhat tedious, notwithstanding 
the occasional beauty of the scenery, 
where broad reaches were dotted with 
green islands, or high rocks com- 
pressed the river within a narrow 
channel ; and we were glad, after hav- 
ing ascended it for about eighty miles, 
to turn off into a small tributary, called 
the Savannah River, which was not 
more then ten yards wide. Although 
there was comparatively little cur- 
rent, our progress here was even 
slower than in the St. Louis. In places 
the channel was almost choked up 
with fallen trees, drift-wood, weeds, 
and debris of all sorts—a promincnt 
feature in which was frequently the 
wreck of a canoe. The banks being 
composed of soft clay, slides often 
occurred, carrying with them their 
growth of trees, and which, collecting 
in the beds and narrow parts, form 
what are called “rafts.” Sometimes, 
where a tree had fallen right across the 
river, we were obliged to lift the canoes 
over it, and, more often still, to press 
them under the logs, and jump over 
them ourselves. Some of these trees, 
we observed, from their pointed ends, 
had been cut down by the industrious 
beaver; and the voyageurs showed us 
the remains of a former dam. The 
danger of sharp rocks was here ex- 
changed for that of snags; and it set 
our teeth on edge to hear the grating 
of a pointed stick along the bottom of 
the thin bark canoe. The effects of 
this were soon apparent, and we found 
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our canoes leaking heavily before the 
close of the first day in the Savannah. 
The stream wound sluggishly between 
low banks covered with long grass, 
from which shot lofty trees, aspen, 
maple, ash, elm, birch, hemlock, 
pine, and fir, that met overhead, and 
formed an agreeable shade from the 
noonday sun. It was just such a 
jungle as would have been considered 
good tiger cover in India; and yet 
here not even the chirp of a bird 
broke the perfect stillness, which is 
one of the most striking peculiarities 
of American forests, and which often 
exercises a painfully depressing in- 
fluence upon the spirits. Nevertheless, 
as the sun glanced through the thick 
foliage, the effects were certainly 
pretty, and there was a novelty in the 
style of navigation which rendered it 
full of interest. "We passed the smoul- 
dering embers of a camp-fire of a 
party of Indians, and shortly after- 
wards the voyageurs pointed out to us 
a rock which is worshipped by them, 
and on which every person that passes 
puts an offering of tobacco for the be- 
nefit of Manito. 

After we had followed the tortuous 
river for some miles, we suddenly 
found ourselves in a labyrinth of chan- 
nels winding among long rushes, and 
we were informed that we had entered 
the great Savannah itself. As, how- 
ever, the rushes almost met overhead, 
it was impossible to form any impres- 
sion of it, so we contented ourselves 
with poking on, trusting to the instinct 
of our voyageurs not to lose them- 
selves in the singular and intricate 
navigation in which we were now en- 
gaged. At last we saw a clump of 
tall birch-trees, for which we steered, 
and found ourselves upon a small circu- 
lar island, which afforded a comfort- 
able resting-place, and from which 
we could take an inspection of the 
Savannah, which was nothing more 
than a boundless swamp, covered with 
wild rice (the stalks of which were 
sometimes ten or twelve feet high), 
and dotted over with islands similar 
to the one upon which we stood, and 
from which sprung tall. birch-trees, 
their white stems forming an agree- 
able variety in the endless expanse of 
pale green rushes. The exertion of 
forcing our canoes along the devious 
ehannels which intersected this swamp 
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in every direction, was very great. 
The voyageurs said they had never 
seen the wild rice so rank and abun- 
dant. The seed was quite ripe, and 
very sweet, so we amused ourselves 
plucking the ears and eating their 
contents as we pushed slowly along. 
Sometimes we grounded on floating 
islands of vegetable matter, at others 
were deluded into the idea that it was 
practicable.to punt, and were only 
undeceived by sticking the pole*so 
deeply into the mud that it required 
all hands to pull it out. Very often 
the channel was altogether choked, 
and the rice was so thick that pad- 
dling was impossible; and we only 
extricated ourselves by the most vio- 
lent and united efforts. It was upon 
one occasion while thus engaged, and 
unable to see three yards in any direc- 
tion, that we suddenly found our- 
selves face to face with a naked sav- 
age, alone in a bark canoe, who, glow- 
ering at us through the rushes, looked 
as if he was some amphibious animal 
indigenous to the swamp, and whose 
matted hair, hanging over his shoul- 
ders, was no improvement to a hideous 
face daubed over with ashes, and 
which displayed some terror at so un- 
expected a rencontre. His first im- 
pulse evidently was to escape, but 
that was impossible, and as we looked 
amiable, and addressed him through 
one of our Indians, heyseemed reas- 
sured, and told us he had returned from 
an expedition against the Sioux; 
that he was the husband of the woman 
from whom we had got the bear, and 
was now on his way to Fond du Lae, 
to revenge the death of his relative, 
who had been murdered there, and for 
whom, he said, pointing to the ashes 
upon his face and head, he was then 
mourning. As our dough diet was 
beginning to tell upon some of the 
party, we were glad to exchange some 
powder with him for a partridge and 
a pigeon ; and so we parted with mu- 
tual good wishes, and left this wild 
man of the lakes and forests to pro- 
ceed on his solitary mission of blood 
and vengeance. The only other in- 
cident, in the course of our passage 
throfigh the great Savannah, was the 
appearance of a flock of wild ducks, 
one of which C. shot ; but as it dropped 
among dense rushes, we were obliged, 
after a long search, to give up all hope 
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of finding it. Our night-quarters, in 
this delectable region, were the most 
disagreeable we had as yet experi- 
enced. We had reached a shallower 
part of the swamp, and were obliged 
to get out of the canoes, and walk for 
about a mile up to our waists in mud 
and water. At last we found a dry 
spot, on which we made our fire, and 
strewed long grass, as usual, for our 
beds, and looked over the cheerless 
marsh in a somewhat desponding 
frame of mind. We had already been 
nearly a week en route, and had not 
succeeded in procuring an ounce of 
fresh meat by our guns; our salt meat 
was exhausted, which we scarcely re- 
gretted, as it had been rancid from the 
first; and a considerable quantity 
of our flour had got wet at the bottom 
of the canoe, and was spoiled in con- 
sequence. We had a portage of six- 
teen miles before us for the following 
day, and, according to the account of 
the Indian from whom we had just 
parted, there was scarcely any water 
in the Little Savannah, where we hoped 
again to launch our canoe. The In- 
dians, moreover, determined to re- 
turn, as they were approaching so 
near the country of the Sioux, that 
they began to feel a little nervous 
about the safety of their “hair ;” and 
had therefore come to the conclusion 
that, after seeing us safely across the 
portage, they would not be justified 
in exposing their scalps to further risk. 
The voyageurs took a rather gloomy 
view of matters generally, and would 
venture upon no opinion as to the 
probable date of our arrival at St. 
Paul’s. We had already occupied 
twice the number of days in reaching 
our present point that they had spe- 
cified at starting; and so they sulkily 
said, as they had been wrong before, 
they would give us no information 
upon the subject, beyond that of as- 
suring us that the distance to St. Paul’s 
was considerably over 500 miles; 
and as I had but a very little time at 
my disposal, this was by no means 
comforting. To add to our miseries, 
a dense mist settled heavily down 
upon the swamp, and we could feel 
the chill damp air eating into ou* very 
bones; myriads of musquitoes, against 
which we had no protection, literally 
hived upon us, and B. complained of 
feeling ill. Indeed, we were all more 
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or less affected from contact with the 
poisonous ivy, from which he seemed 
to suffer most severely. His face and 
head were so much swollen that his 
eyes were scarcely visible, and his 
hands and arms were double their 
natural size. This, we were assured 
by the voyageurs, resulted from our 
having slept on a description of plant 
which they called poisonous ivy; and 
certainly, although neither A. nor my- 
self were so much disfigured, our fin- 
gers looked very much like Boulogna 
sausages. Altogether, I did not fall 
asleep in a happy state of mind, more 
especially as, when in the act of doing 
so, I made the discovery that my blan- 
ket was already completely saturated 
with moisture. We generally lay 
pretty close together, but that night 
an ordinary blanket would have cover- 
ed us all four very easily. It was our 
usual habit for the first who should 
awake to give such a yell as not only 
to rouse the rest of the party, but to 
startle them so effectually as to ren- 
der it impossible that they should 
again relapse into a state of somno- 
lency. Sometimes it was the /eve, leve 
of the voyageur that first fell upon the 
unwilling ear; but we were more often 
frightened info our senses by an un- 
earthly screech from A., who used to 
think he had done his duty, and not 
being in the least startled himself, 
drop contentedly off to sleep again, 
with the pipe hanging gracefully from 
his lips, which he had inserted the 
last thing the night before. 

When day dawned upon the Savan- 
nah, however, it found us all wonder- 
fully lively, for everybody had been 
lying awake on the look-out for it 
for some time. At last the morning 
sun dispelled the mist. We pulled 
on our mocassins, wrung the water 
out of our blankets, swallowed a jo- 
rum of pure green tea, eat a pound 
of dough, and were only too glad to 
make a start. Having cached the 
small canoe for the Indians to return 
with, we commenced dragging the 
other after us, and wading for two 
miles through a tamarack swamp, 
often so deep that we were obliged to 
balance ourselves upon poles, where 
a false step would have buried us in 
mire. Altogether it is considered the 
worst “carrying place” in the north- 
west—a character which the wrecks 
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of canoes, smashed in the attempt to 
carry them over, fully justifies. At 
last we reached the edge of the Sa- 
vannah, where we made a distribu- 
tion of effects, and with our sepa- 
rate loads started off on our walk 
across the water-shed, having finally 
left the streams which run into the 
gulf of the Lawrence, with the in- 
tention of launching our canoe upon 
the head waters of those which flow 
into the gulf of Mexico. The Indi- 
ans, who carried the canoe, took a 
different route from that which we 
followed under Le Féve’s guidance, 
upon which alone we were dependent, 
for there was not a vestige of a path 
to an ordinary eye. Le Féve, how- 
ever, assured us that we were on the 
north-west trail, and that if we went 
on long enough, should reach the Red 
River settlement, and ultimately the 
shores of the Pacific, by the most ap- 
proved route. We were, in fact, fol- 
lowing the line of the projected rail- 
road to the Pacific by the northern 
route, an enterprise the importance 
and magnitude of which may render 
it an interesting subject for ccnsidera- 
tion on a future occasion. The divid- 
ing range is composed of ridges of 
drift hills, covered principally with 
young birch, maple, and pine, on the 
tops of which are many enormous 
boulders, derived principally from 
granitic, gneissoid, and _ schistose 
rocks. The aspect of the country 
generally was tempting to the settler, 
and the view we obtained from the 
highest point of our route, and which 
had an altitude of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, was 
charming in the extreme. Well- 
wooded hills, and valleys, and mea- 
dows with long rich grass, bore tes- 
timony to the fertility of the soil, 
while numerous lakes sparkled in 
the sunshine, and formed a most at- 
tracting picture ; and I could not but 
believe that this country, which look- 
ed so bright and smiling even in a 
state of savage nature, was enly wait- 
ing for the hand of man still more to 
gladden and to beautify it. 

At our feet lay a small lake, with 
grassy plains extending to the water’s 
edge, dotted with clumps of wood, and 
watered by tiny meandering streams, 
the course of which was marked by 
fringes of long rank grass. We could 
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just discern in the distance our Indi- 
ans towing the canoe down one of 
these, until they reached the lake, 
which they crossed, and found their 
way out of it by another equally in- 
significant rivulet, called the Little 
Savannah River. Meantime we dived 
into the woods again, sometimes to 
come out upon grass country, some- 
times to push our way through scrub 
and bush, and sometimes to wander 
through a forest of red pine, where no 
underwood impedes one’s progress, or 
spoils the effect of those straight lofty 
columns which shoot upwards to a 
height of forty or fifty feet, and then, 
spreading out their evergreen capitals, 
completely roof in one of nature’s 
grandest temples. At last we reach- 
ed a small stream, where we waited 
for the canoe. , This portage is always 
necessary ; but at other times of the 
year, when there is more water, the 
distance is considerably reduced. The 
method of floating a heavily-laden 
canoe down a shallow stream is very 
simple, though somewhat tedious. The 
voyageurs hurriedly construct a series 
of little dams, and when enough 
water is collected to float the canoe 
over the shallows, they open them suc- 
cessively. It is, however, less trouble 
to lift an unloaded canoe out of the 
water altogether. Our voyageurs 
used to trade chiefly with the Indian 
tribes on Vermilion Lake, taking up 
cotton goods, blankets, tobacco, rum, 
&ec., and receiving in return peltry, 
horns, &c. They go in the autumn, 
live with the Indians all the winter, 
and return in the spring, very much 
dissatisfied if they do not clear 100 
per cent profit upon their outlay. 
‘The stream they were now engaged 
in damming up in the manner describ- 
ed, was the first we had reached flow- 
ing into the Mississippi ; and although 
it was so small that a lady could have 
stepped across it without inconveni- 
ence, still its direction alone exercis- 
ed a most cheering influence upon our 
spirits. A few miles lower down it 
fell into the Prairie River, a stream 
twenty yards broad, and deep enough 
to admit of the embarkation of the 
whole party. 

The reason that travelling in wild 
countries is congenial to certain tem- 
peraments, does not consist, as it ap- 
pears to me, in the variety of scene or 
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adventure which it involves, so much 
as in the vividness and diversity of the 
emotions which are experienced. For, 
as all pleasure derives its intensity in 
@ great degree from the existence of 
pain, so the many drawbacks and 
discomforts of a rough life only serve 
to render its amenities more thorough- 
ly enjoyable to those keenly susceptible 
of external influences. Thus our voy- 
age down the Little Savannah River 
would have been robbed of half its 
attractions had we not undergone a 
miserable experience upon the great 
Savannah swamp. As it was, a few 
hours changed entirely the aspect of 
affairs. Instead of punting labori- 
ously against an overpowering cur- 
rent, or forcing our gloomy way amid 
sedge and rush, or tramping wearily, 
with loaded backs, through mud and 
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water, we were now gliding ¢asily 
and rapidly down the stream. We 
had shot some wood-pigeons in the 
course of our walk through the wood, 
so we looked forward to a good din- 
ner and a hospitable reception at the 
Indian village on the shores of Sandy 
Lake, which we hoped to reach before 
nightfall; and in the cheering antici- 
pation thereof, we bent our backs to 
our work with a will—our eight pad- 
dies dashed merrily into the water, 
sending showers of sparkling spray 
far and wide, and frightening the 
musk-rats out of their senses. The 
wooded banks echoed back our lusty 
French choruses, which we wound up 
with a British cheer, and shot out 
upon the broad bosom of the lake as 
it glittered in the rays of the declining 
sun. 





LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


PART Il. 


WE are advancing, my dear Euse- 
bius, down the stream of time, and 
leaving real Antiquitie behind. That 
mystery should have a verse at part- 
ing. I ended my last with a sonnet, 
and commence this with another. 
Let Antiquitie hear— 


“ Hail! sacredness of hoar Antiquitie, 
That takest of the day no hue, but keepest 
The grey of silence, in the which thou sleep- 


est. 
Or in repose like sleep—the mystery 
Of death’s no dying — thine eternitie, 
Dim shades of years in aisles sepulchral heap- 


est; 
And in’ lone nights in the moon's paleness 
steepest 
The love-writ records of mortalitie. 


While thy compeer, Oblivion, from within 
Old shattered tombs, and dry decay, and 
dust 
Comes forth in gloom of twilight, and with 
thin 
Cold finger droppeth soft corroding rust 
On sculptured scroll and monumental pride; 
And the grieved ghosts through the chill clois- 
ters glide.” 


Pass we on, then, to ever-living 
Shakespeare. You may travel with 
him, if you please, in our little volume, 
from London to Stratford, and so to and 
fro, and take your supper with him at 


the hostelry, the Crown, in the Corn- 
market in Oxford. But before you see 
Shakespeare in the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth, indulge yourself with a little 
intervening episode of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself visiting the sports of May- 
day, when May-day was kept; before 
the “ Puritans waged war with the 
Maypoles, and, indeed, with all those 
indications of a full-hearted simplicity, 
which were the echo of the universal 
harmony of nature,” as Mr. Charles 
Knight well remarks; and as truly 
adding, “The Maypoles never held 
up their heads after the Civil Wars. 
The ‘strait-laced’ exulted in their 
fall; but we believe the people were 
neither wiser nor happier for their 
removal.” But to Queen Elizabeth 
a-Maying—how pleasantly graphic is 
the description! “The scene, Wind- 
sor. Her most gracious majesty is 
busily employed in brushing up her 
Latin and her Castle at the same time, 
doing Horace’s Art of Poetry into exe- 
crable rhymes, and building private 
staircases for the Earl of Leicester. 
Her employment and the season make 
her aspire to be poetical. She resolves 
to see the May-day sports; and, sal- 
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lying forth from the castle, takes 
a short cut, with few attendants, 
through the lawn which lay before 
the south gate to the fields near the 
entrance of Windsor town. The may- 
pole stands close by the spot where 
now commences the Long Walk. The 
crowd make obsequious way for their 
glorious queen, and the sports, at her 
command, go uninterruptedly forward. 
The group is-indeed a most motley 
one. The luxuries of a white cotton 
gown were then unknown; and even 
her majesty’s experience of knitted 
hose was very limited. The girls 
frisk away, therefore, in their gre 

kirtles of linsey wolsey, and their yel- 
low stockings of coarse broad-cloth ; 
the lads are somewhat fuddled, and 
rather greasy; aud a whole garment 
is a considerable distinction. The 
Queen of May is commanded to ap- 
proach. She has a tolerable garland 
of violets and primroses, but a most 
unprepossessing visage, pimpled with 
exercise or ale. ‘And so, my dainty 
maiden,’ says her majesty, ‘you are 
in love with Zephyr, and hawthorn 
bushes, and morning dew, and wend- 
est to the fields ere Phoebus gilds the 
drifted clouds.’ —‘ Please your majes- 
ty,’ says the innocent, ‘1’m in love 
with Tom Larkins, the handsome flesh- 
monger, and a pretty dressing my 
mother will give me for ganging a- 
Maying in the grey of the morning. 
There’s queer work for lasses among 
these rakehellies, please your majes- 
ty.’ Elizabeth suddenly turns with a 
frown to her lord-in-waiting, and hur- 
ries back as if she had pricked her 
finger with a May-bush.” If you have 
not a specimen of the “ poetry,” you 
have the “prose” of a May-day in 
the olden time. 

And now to Shakespeare—and who 
with him? You shall give him a not- 
able companion ; a grave, a wise one— 
not too grave nor too wise for Shake- 
speare, however, though it be Francis 
Bacon himself. Yet perhaps you 
will have some disappointment, for 
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there is no actual dialogue between 
them on record. Yet they met, and 
for what purpose? The gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn had to enact devices and 
shows and certain dramatic perform- 
ances before the queen at Greenwich, 
at the close of the year 1587. There 
is a cutious record extant in the Brit- 
ish Museum, among the Garrick papers, 
showing of what kind were these 
“certain devices and shows.” The 
subject, the Misfortunes of Arthur, 
Uther Pendragon’s son. “It was 
reduced into tragical notes by Thomas 
Hughes, one of the Society of Gray’s 
Inn.” “Precious is this record,’ 
says Mr. Charles Knight; ‘the salt 
that preserves it is the one name, 
Francis Bacon.* Bacon, in 1588, was 
reader of Gray’s Inn. To the devices 
and shows of Hughes’ tragedy —ac- 
companiments that might lessen the 
tediousness of its harangues, and 
scatter a little beauty and repose 
amongst the scenes of crime and 
murder — Bacon would bring some- 
thing of that high poetical spirit which 
gleams out at every page of his phil- 
osophy.” The gentlemen of Gray's 
Inn, and Burbage with the queen’s 
players, on this occasion, were assem- 
bled at Greenwich. Shakespeare and 
Bacon, the greatest spirits of the age, 
or of any age, met, probably uncon- 
scious of each other's power. And yet, if 
Bacon had to suggest additions, al- 
terations, improvements, they must 
have caught the observation of Shake- 
speare ; for wisdom, like the air, car- 
ries the scent of many flowers to 
those who have the faculty ever open 
to receive it. But the queen, after a 
few days, wishes to renew the pastime. 
Shakespeare has witnessed the dull- 
ness of Hughes’ efforts, and thinks he 
can please her majesty as well. “The 
cautious sagacity” of old Burbage is 
well told—he weighs (how could he 
weigh ?) Shakespeare in his dramatic 
scales. After many mental pros and 
cons, he will trust the production of 
this William Shakespeare to the judg- 





*I know not if Mr. Knight meant to perpetrate a pun when he wrote the “salt 
that preserved ;” but as the salt was “ Bacon,” the hint seems to have been taken, and 


the salt applied where it should be, and Bacon made the recipient. 


A Miss Bacon, 


an American authoress, desirous of appropriating to the family name, and through it 
to herself, all genius, has written to prove that Shakespeare did not write “ Shake- 
speare,” but that Bacon did. This is, in the American phrase, “going the whole 


hog.” 
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ment of the queen. It is Love's 
Labour Lost. The queen does judge 
well. She has heard something, in- 
deed, very different from the old my- 
thological formalities. Raleigh, who 
is present, acknowledges that “a real 
poet has arisen, where poetry was 
scarcely looked for.” Every work of 
true genius is a “labour of love,” and 
the world, from that day to this, has 
given approval, and declared, as it 
ever will declare, that Shakespeare’s 
Love's Labour, in spite of its title, 
was not lost. 

Now pass we on, Eusebius, or rather 
loiter about the same period, to hear 
a little of Shakespeare’s rival—enemy, 
as people unknowing of the truth 
unwisely called him—Ben Jonson. 
He was probably a hasty man, 
but there is evidence enough of his 
generous spirit. This miniature bio- 
graphy, by Mr. Charles Knight, is ad- 
mirably told. It is a beautiful history 
of a mother with trust in her heart, 
which nothing can put aside, that her 
son will one day make a figure in the 
world. The aspect of fortune is 
frowning enough to all but her. She 
will have him to be a scholar, and ful- 
fil his destiny. She, a widow, had 
married Thomas Fowler, a master 
bricklayer, the child being then about 
a year and a half old. The characters 
are well made out. The master- 
bricklayer husband is a common- 
place, honest man, of fair common- 
sense, but no dreamer of the destinies 
of genius. Benjamin’s mother is of 
quite another stamp—a woman of 
resolution, patience, of unalterable 
affection, and the keenest discernment 
and persuasion of the genius of her 
son. Benjamin is the inevitable 
genius—working out fame in his own 
strange way, as genius ever does, in- 
comprehensible to the common-sense 
master bricklayer ; and in that same 
ever-condemned untoward way did 
his contemporary Shakespeare work 
his way to fame that shall never die. 
Such was the child, the boy, the man 
Benjamin, till true to his mother’s 
prophetic instinct, he became the “Oh 
rare Ben Jonson.” First the child, 

icking up somewhat wild kiowledge 
in the parish-school and in the alleys 
of St. Martin’s Lane—then the boy, 
who must ‘earn his living,” mixing 
even then fine poetic thought into the 


coarse mortar he is working with his 
hands; the grown youth, the friend 
of “Master Camden, good man, and 
learned,” who will pay for his school- 
ing ; the half-starved scholar of Cam- 
bridge returning, destitute again, to 
take up the hod; the man, passion- 
ate, and of quarrel, receiving his 
grandfather’s sword, and off to the 
Low Countries. Returns again, and 
finds his mother a second time a 
widow—works again a bricklayer, like 
an affectionate son, but has his old 
chamber and his learned books. Then 
comes the touching scene. The com- 
panion of wits and dramatists at the 
Mermaid, he writes and quarrels. A 
man is killed. Ob “rare” Ben, thou 
art in danger of thy life. He escapes 
that, and there is a memorial banquet 
given on the occasion. I must quote 
the finale, in which the heroic mother 
is true to herself and her gifted son. 
“There is a joyous company of im- 
mortals at the feast. ‘There, too, is 
that loving and faithful mother. The 
winecups are flowing. There are 
song and jest and passiopate earnest- 
ness, with which such friends speak 
when the heart is opened. But there 
is one whose shadow we now see 
more passionate and more earnest 
than any of that company.” She 
rises, with a full goblet in her hand: 
“Son, I drink to thee. Benjamin, my 
beloved son, thrice I drink to thee. 
See ye this paper; one grain of the 
subtle drug which it holds is death. 
Even as we now pledge each other 
in rich canary, would 1 have pledged 
thee in lusty strong poison, had thy 
sentence taken execution. Thy shame 
would have been my shame, and 
neither of us should have lived after 
it.” “She was no churl,” says Ben- 
jamin. And had he not a right to say 
so, Eusebius? 

A little more yet of Ben Jonson. In 
1618 he undertook a pedestrian travel 
to Edinburgh, of which feat he appear- 
ed to be proud. Of which travel 
Bacon wittily said, that “he loved 
not to see poesy go on other foot than 

oetical dactylus and spondus.” 
Bacon, it seems, hada leaning to the 
drama, and kept up. the intercourse 
with the dramatists, which had be- 
gun when he tried his emendations 
of the “devices and shows” for the 
queen’s entertainment at Greenwich. 
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Doubtless, dramatists still think this 
one mark of his wisdom. At the 
same time “honest John Taylor,” as a 
part of his “ Penniless Pilgrimage,” 
visited Scotland also, where he fell in 
with Jonson. The object of Mr. 
Knight, in -this essay of. the English 
Poets in Scotland, is to show that 
Shakespeare also was there. I will 
not compliment him upon his success, 
his best argument being a few lines 
descriptive of “cloud land,” begin- 
ning, “ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s 
dragonish.” Admitting the poetry 
of John Taylor, the dubiety of Shake- 
speare having been amongst them on 
this occasion will not allow the Scots 
tosay, “ Letamur nos poetis tribus.” 
There is, however, evidence that 
Shakespeare’s company was at Aber- 
deen in October 1601. Mr. Knight 
thinks “his tragedy of Macbeth ex- 
hibits traces of local knowledge, which 
might have been readily collected by 
him in the exact path of such a jour- 
ney.” I doubt if you will relish, as 
the author will think you ought, this 
little piece of antiquarian gossip. It 
is easy enough for one who rides his 
hobby, as does our author, pretty fast, 
to overtake the water poet, and, pass- 
ing him at full speed, hope to over- 
take the poet of all others he would 
wish to see, Shakespeare. 

I am glad to see a record of play- 
loving and play-going in Scotland. 
Aberdeen is complimented. “It is 
to the honour of Aberdeen that, in an 
age of strong prejudices, they welcom- 
ed the English players in a way which 
vindicated their own character for 
wisdom, learning, gallantry, breeding, 
and civil conversation.” It is not to 
those who so welcomed them that we 
must chiefly lay the charge of the 
witch persecutions of that time. In 
almost every case these atrocities 
were committed under the sanction of 
the kirk-session. It is noticed, that 
at the second Christmas after James 
had ascended the English throne, 
Shakespeare’s early plays were the 
favourites at the court. It is infer- 
red that James had acquired this 
taste from seeing them acted in Scot- 
land. Mr. Knight makes no mention 
of the plays acted before James at 
Cambridge. As the Gray’s Inn 
gentlemen were the performers and 
dramatic caterers at Greenwich, so 
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were the students and fellows at Cam- 
bridge both purveyors and actors. On 
this occasion the Latin play of Ignor- 
amus, somewhat malevolent upon law- 
yers, was acted. It was commanded 
by, and quite to the taste of the 
pedant king, who on this visit was ac- 
companied by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I. The queen 
was not present, the Cambridge 
authorities having been remiss in gal- 
lantry, and neglected to give an invi- 
tation. The names of the actors are 
recorded, among whom may be seen 
a future bishop, Mr. Towers, Queen’s 
College, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

“The only book that took Samuel 
Johnson out of his bed two hours be- 
fore he wished to rise, will scarcely 
do for a busy man to touch before 
breakfast. There is no leaving it, 
except by an effort.” Such is the 
commendation bestowed on Robert 
Burton, author of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. There have been and are 
very many ready to subscribe to this 
sentence of praise. I know your ad- 
miration of the book, Eusebius; I 
have lately taken it up, but confess that 
I found the unvaried style, accumula- 
tive of epithets, similitudes, and dis- 
similitudes, and exaggerations, some- 
what wearisome. . I could not read it 
continuously ; very entertaining to dip 
into. But perhaps I referred to it 
when not in the best mood for a work 
of that peculiar character. In Once 
upon a Time, the forethought and 
civic wisdom of Burton is manifested 
by the evidence of time present. “I 
will, to satisfy and please myself, 
make a Utopia of my own—a new 
Atlantis, a poetical commonwealth of 
my own, in which I will freely domi- 
neer, build cities, make laws, statutes, 
as I list myself.” Utopias on paper 
are amusing enough, but from Plato 
to Rousseau there never yet was one 
fit for man to inhabit—for the very 
reason that they are fashioned for all 
by the whim of one. Commonwealths 
and civic politics grow; they start up 
not ready made. If on any occa- 
sion they do appear, it is by some 
such severe blow upon the principal 
head as that from which Minerva 
sprang, who, of a quarrelsome nature, 
made her father’s and all the gods’ 
heads ache ever after. There is a 
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great deal of practicable wisdom in 
Barton, and applicable to states and 
cities after they are grown. He can 
very well inform the people of Salis- 
bury how beneficial to them would 
be their river rendered navigable to 
Christchurch — “ that it might be 
made-as passable as the Thames from 
Brentford to Windsor ; and that, by 
means of such navigation, the loiterers 
might be turned into labourers, and 
penury into plenty.” “ Amongst our 
towns there is only one (London) that 
bears the face of a city Epitome Bri- 
tanniz —a famous emporium, second 
to none beyond seas—a noble mart, 
and yet in my judgment defective in 
many things The rest, some few 
excepted (York, Bristow, Norwich, 
Worcester), are in mean estate, ruin- 
ous most part, poor, and full of beg- 
gars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected and bad policy, idleness of 
their inhabitants, riot, which had 


rather beg or loiter, and be ready to. 


starve, than work.” You will not re- 
cognise the industry and enterprise 
of the English nation, Eusebius, in 
this description of their towns, com- 
paring it with the old cities, enlarged 
and renovated, and new ones sprung 
up, since the days of “ Democritus, 
junior.” But as this is peculiarly the 
age of improvements, or so-called, so- 
cial, political, and family, or in all that 
relates to the art of living, it is not 
surprising if modern sense has taken 
hints from an Oxford scholar of 
1621. One is very notable. “I will 
have convenient churches, and sepa- 
rate places to bury the dead m.” Our 
Burial Act dates 1853. The fact is, 
cusebius, that it is the trading spirit 
which is both the inventor and worker- 
out of improvements. Legislature 
often impedes, and seldom does more 
than give a sanction. All great works 
of permanent utility are done by com- 
panies. Industry creates capital. Ca- 
pital suggests, and combination be- 
comes the means. It has been re- 
cently in every one’s mouth, that if the 
Government had contracted with com- 
panies for the transport, armament, 
victualling, and medical establishment 
for our troops in the Crimea, the work 
would have been done without fault. 
To be sure it would, as the work of 
companies is done ; but then, what are 
these companies — these mercantile 
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firms? They are not shifting, but 
permanent bodies, practical men, with 
a certain object, and means provided 
for continuance. , But what is a go- 
vernment undertaking these things? 
A shifting body, not one of whom is 
brought up to the business ; not chosen 
even from fitness to it; every one has 
to fight for his place as long as he is 
in it; his min¢. distracted, so that the 
hundred hands with which, as a Bria- 
reus, he is supposed to be supplied, 
are all sawing the air, and acting in- 
dependently of the head ; which head 
all the while hardly knows whose 
shoulders it is on. I retain, Eusebius, 
the principles still of an old Tory (I 
dislike the Conservative term, as I 
would to appear at the Old Bailey 
under an alias), and think it a misfor- 
tune that the executive Government 
has lost its legitimate preponderance. 
The Reform Bill has brought it toa 
sickly state. For such a country as 
this it ought to be strong. There 
should be just such preponderance as, 
unless under extraordinary cases, 
when other parties would combine 
against it, would give it a fair chance 
of durability. A government now 
lasts three years, is considered long- 
lived at six; sometimes, as recently, 
we have one for a week, and some- 
times- are without one. If one lasts 
the longest, a man has no sooner 
acquired some knowledge of his busi- 
ness than he yields up his office toa 
successor, who has everything to learn. 
Burke spoke of the folly of treating 
our legislatures like chimney-sweepers, 
who, as soon as they have learned their 
business, are too old to practise it. 
But why impertinently thrust before 
your eyes my opinions, when you 
should be reading Burton’s sugges- 
tions? He is rabid about lawyers— 
“owned vultures,” as he calls them. 
But how truly he describes some evils 
that still exist amongst us, and which 
we still bear patiently! “Our fore- 
fathers,” as a worthy chorographer of 
ours observes, “had wont, with a 
few golden crosses and lines in verse, 
make all conveyances assurances. 
And such was the candour and inte- 
grity of succeeding ages, that a deed, 
as I have oft seen, to convey a whole 
manor, was implicite contained in 
some twenty lines or thereabouts. 
But now many skins of parchment 
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must scarce serve turn. He that buys 
and sells a house must have a house 
full of writings.” And then come 
“contention and confusion,” and men 
go tolaw, and “I know not how 
many years before the cause is heard ; 
and when ’tis judged and determined, 
by reason of some tricks and errors, 
it is as fresh to begin, after twice seven 
years sometimes, as it was at first.” 
Who shall say that this is obsolete? 
The patience with which the atrocities 
of law are endured has ever appeared 
to me, Eusebius, the most wonderful 
phenomenon of the age. There was 
the case of poor old Mrs. Cummings, 
who had a fancy for cats. She was 
possessed of some few thousand 
pounds. Was she sane or insane? 
That could have been, if ascertainable, 
ascertainable in a day; but it took 
just so long time as sufficed to swal- 
low up every shilling, and she died 
beggared, and, if not insane before, 
driven out of her mind, and into her 
grave.* 

It is only a few posts ago I received 
a letter requesting subscriptions to de- 
fray the Braintree case expenses. The 
simple question being whether church- 
rates were or were not to be legally 
enforced, why should not an hour have 
settled the matter? It has lasted 
I know not how many years, and 
cost £2500. It costs a bishop thou- 
sands of pounds to try whether a 
clericus has misbehaved; and after 
all, what is still worse, an offend- 
ing clericus may escape and an inno- 
cent bishop suffer. This will put 
you, Eusebius, into one of your vitu- 
perative humours — indulge in, then, 
other satire than your own, and turn 
to your old Burton, and see into what 
glorious frenzy of his malignity he 
heaps up his accumulated vitupera- 
tions. When you have read your 
Times, and see the shiftings of places, 
the treacheries, the mismanagements, 
the harlequinades of governments and 
no governments, places given up, em- 
bassies undertaken, you will think for 
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the moment Democritus junior a 
living man, and expressing himself 
with an application to the news of the 
Times. “ Now come tidings of wed- 
dings, maskings, mummeries, enter- 
tainments, jubilees, embassies, tilts 
and tournaments, trophies, revels, 
sports, plays. Then again, as in a 
new-shifted scene, treasons, cheating, 
tricks, robberies, enormous villanies 
in all kinds, funerals, burials, death of 
princes, new discoveries, expeditions ; 
now comical, then tragical matters. 
To-day we hear of new lords and 
offices created; to-morrow of some 
great men deposed; and then, again, 
of fresh honours conferred. One is 
let loose, another imprisoned; one 
purchaseth, another breaketh; he 
thrives, his neighbour turns bank- 
rupt ; now plenty, then again death 
and famine; one runs, another rides, 
wrangles, laughs, weeps, &c. Thus 
I daily hear, and suchlike, both pub- 
lic and private news, amidst the gal- 
lantry and misery of the world; jol- 
lity, pride, perplexities, and cares, 
simplicity and villany, subtlety, knav- 
ery, candour, and integrity, mutually 
nixed, and offering themselves.” 

As in the catalogue of colours 
there are but few names, and indeed 
scarcely more than what are called 
the primitive, yet the mingling and 
the varieties of hues make them 
almost infinite,—so is it in opinions— 
nay, in moralities themselves; they 
have their shades and mixtures, and 
colouring of circumstance, and motive, 
and natural temperament, yet are 
all these almost infinities, in our 
converse and treatment of them, at- 
tachable to but a limited nomencla- 
ture. I say this, Eusebius, thinking 
of Milton, “ Milton the Londoner ” 
of Mr. Knight’s essay in Once upon a 
Time. In our common parlance we 
admit impossibilities rather than en- 
dure the fatigue of philosophical un- 
ravelling the entangled skein of char- 
acter. We speak of Milton the Puri- 
tan. Could Milton have been a Puri- 





* If there be such a blessed thing as hope at the bottom of that Pandora’s box, 
Law—which is crammed so full of accumulated abominations that the lid will not 
close, but is ever gaping to receive more—the world will have to thank the author 
of “ Jarndyce and Jarndyce” for the daring and dexterity with which he has thrust 
in his hand, and turned over to the exposure of the keen and purifying atmosphere 
of general indignation the poisonous rags of legality; that, if it be yet possible, 
Hope may rise through the lightened encumbrance. 
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tan ?—impossible, if we know what a 
Puritan is, or rather was. See the 
impossibility of real Puritanism clutch- 
ing the heart of John Milton—it would 
have strangled its great nobility. But 
that remained unimpaired. You and 
I, Eusebius, are not of that great 
man’s politics, nor of many of his 
Opinions; but we dare not approach 
the shade of such a man with levity, 
much less with contumely. What he 
was can only be in the grasp of one 
of his genius tohandle. In Once upon 
a Time, two lines from Wordsworth 
are quoted to portray him; and they 
are in thoughts borrowed from the 
sublime of the heavens and the earth : 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ;” 


And— 


“Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 
the sea.” 


Milton a Puritan! The Puritans 
hated poetry—John Milton was, is, 
the world’s everlasting poet. The Pu- 
ritans hated, maligned, persecuted, 
the drama and dramatists — Milton 
loved them, and wrote plays. They 
proscribed sports and common mirth— 
Milton, we are told, was ever mirth- 
ful, and wrote well of sports. Wit- 
ness that fine irony in which he runs 
through the difficulties of putting 
them down, which that age wished to 
do. “It will ask more than the work 
of twenty licensers to examine all the 
lutes, the violins, and the guitars in 
every house. They must not be suf- 
fered to prattle as they do, but must 
be licensed what to say. And who 
shall silence all the airs and madrigals 
that whisper softness in the chambers ? 
The windows, also, and balconies, 
must be thought on.” . . . “The vil- 
lages, also, must have their visitors, 
to inquire what lectures the bagpipe 
and the rebeck reads, even to the 
ballatry and the gammut of every 
municipal fiddler; for these are the 
countryman’s Arcadias and his Monet 
Mayors.” The Puritan writes thus! 
Rather would you not think you 
were following the gifted and gayest 
of the Puritan-scorning, the wittiest 
of the Cavaliers? I have said before, 
Eusebius, that the sensitive man hath 
wit: see it in this passage How ex- 
quisite it is in the imaginary string 
fastening the long Puritan’s lecture 
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upon the uncontrollable breath of the 
bagpipe. The Puritans hated the 
organ, as Satan’s instrument ; it creat- 
ed Milton’s ecstasy, and moulded his 
verse. They hated the show and cir- 
cumstance of greatness, as guilt in 
gorgeousness ; he spoke of it as un- 
der its inspirations—with its chivalry 
in his heart, and his voice, and pen, 
when the morose fit of his party was 
off him ; for he had this imperfection. 
No, John Milton, whatever name you 
give him, was a perfect, a consum- 
mate man, of unmutilated sympathies, 
and, whatever else, was not a Puri- 
tan. Milton’s life is too well known 
to be treated of here. The story of 
his separation from his wife and their 
reconciliation is most touchingly and 
dramatically told, in some very good 
modestly introduced poetry, by the 
author of Once upon a Time. We 
are descending in the course of time, 
when we read of an interview be- 
tween John Dryden and John Milton ; 
the former called “Glorious John,” 
but here a greater glory met him—for 
was not also Milton a “ Glorious 
John?” It is narrated by Aubrey, 
“ John Dryden, Esq., Poet-Laureat, 
who very much admired him, and 
went to have leave to put his Para- 
dise Lost into a drama, in rhyme. Mr. 
Milton received him civilly, and told 
him he would give him leave to tag 
his verses.” This anecdote does not 
savour much of John Dryden’s un- 
doubted good sense—if true, it sa- 
vours of Milton’s wit. Milton and 
Dryden! Verily, “Once upon a 
time” has been stealthily advancing, 
and closing in upon “ the memory-of- 
man time,” like that iron shroud I 
have read of, which, large at first, im- 
perceptibly shrinking and drawing 
itself in upon the body, was at last to 
crush it; so shall we be sent back into 
the “Once upon a time.” In those 
days of Milton, Time was indeed as 
the iron shroud; for it looked dark, 
with pike, and cuirass, and artillery. 
Let us hope the black days of civil 
strife are gone. “The memory-of-man 
time,” approaching, wears a sunnier 
aspect. It is almost within the me- 
mory of man that the Stuart race have 
passed away. How near it appears ! 
I remember, Eusebius, hearing my 
grandfather say (he died about ninety- 
four years of age) that he well re- 
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membered his grandmother, who was 
twenty years of age, and in London, 
when Charles I. was beheaded. So 
that you see, were I to live to his 
age, how striking would be the fact of 
this touching of generations; it would 
be possible for me to say that I had 
heard some incident which might have 
taken place on that wretched occasion, 
not, indeed from an eyewitness, but 
from one who had received it from an 
eyewitness. We are approaching the 
time of biographies and true records. 

There follows the well-known tale of 
“ Lucy Hutchinson,” and it is sweetly 
told. A little child interests John 
Hutchinson, by talk of her sister Lucy. 
Everything is Lucy —all love, all 
speak of this Lucy. John Hutchinson 
is almost in love by report—no won- 
der that the presence of the real Lucy 
captivates him. She is one of those 
persons who are so near perfection, 
that in contemplating their characters, 
people in their enthusiasm have doubt- 
ed, through their excellence, the 
taint of original sin; so perfect have 
they ever seemed. But for the truth 
and safety, nay, profound warranty of 
the Scripture creed, those very per- 
fect persons confess to the great 
truth — whence we draw the inference 
that virtue, the higher it is, is con- 
scious of its imperfection, and ever 
aspires to a goodness which it acknow- 
ledges to be far above itself. The 
betrothed Lucy is nigh unto death; 
she is seized with the small-pox, when 
John Hutchinson is permitted to see 
her. “She is the mest deformed 
person that could be seen.” “ But 
God recompensed his justice and con- 
stancy by restoring her, though she 
was longer than ordinary before she 
recovered to be as well as before.” 
They married; their after happiness, 
troubles, and trials, are shortly and 
well told. I could not help thinking, 
as I read the little tale, that the Esther 
Summerson, the Dame Durden of 
Bleak House, was imagined from the 
real Lucy Hutchinson. How beauti- 
fully do such personages come upon 
the stage of life !—good enough to make 
the misanthrope in love with humanity. 
Never is virtue more lovely, never of 
a more heavenly dignity, than when it 
comes in the sunshine of feminine ex- 
cellence. 

“Burden not the back of Aries, 
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Leo, or Taurus with thy faults; nor 
make Saturn, Mars, or Venus guilty 
of thy follies. Think not to fasten 
thy imperfections on the stars, and so 
despairingly conceive thyself under a 
fatality of being evil.” So said Sir 
Thomas Brown, Knight, M.D., in his 
Christian Morals. Mr Knight has 
a chapter on ‘‘Astrological Almanacs.” 
We begin to think ourselves above 
superstition, because we have pretty 
well, as we dare say, laughed astrology 
out of the heads of people. We burnt 
old women for witches, but we did 
not burn superstition out of the land. 
Witchcraft itself is not quite gone. I 
remember an old woman, in a parish 
in which I lived some years, whom a 
young man, a farmer’s son, shot at 
with a crooked sixpence. Superstition 
is ubiquitous; like the demon driven 
out of one body, it escapes into another. 
Eusebius, people are as ready to be- 
lieve anything, provided it be somc- 
thing rather new, as ever they were — 
even more silly, more impossible than 
the old impostures. I will not waste 
your time with proofs—you have them 
everywhere. I could almost forgive 
astrology for its connection with the 
occult philosophy, which ultimately 
brought about the study of chemistry ; 
but more still for the amusemeit 
which the grave wit of Swift has 
afforded in his account of the death of 
Partridge, the almanac-maker. If it 
did not kill the astrologer, it put-an 
end to his almanac. Nothing can be 
finer drawn, after the unpretending 
pattern of commonplace truth, than 
poor Partridge’s dying confession of 
his ignorance and blasphemy. ‘The 
witty Dean, who could persuade the 
gaping people that he had put off the 
eclipse, was more formidable than 
Aries and Leo to poor Partridge ; he 
might have ridden upon their backs 
for life, but when he put the Dean's 
back up, he was thrown upon his own, 
never to rise again. He might better 
have wrestled with Saturn and Mars 
than against the Dean. His wit was 
the keenest of weapons ; like “ Durlen- 
dana” of Orlando, it cut through so 
clean that the combatant did not 
know he was dead till he shook his 
shoulders, and his head rolled at his 
feet. Somewhat similar was the 
Dean’s treatment of Curll. But what 
induced Swift to annihilate Partridge? 
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Is there a secret history to that affair ? 
The clever French novelist De Wailly, 
who has worked into a tale the lives of 
Swift, Stella, and Vanessa, I know not 
upon what authority, has given the 
origin of this spite upon Partridge, in 
some vexation Swift felt at a very in- 
opportune credulity on the part of 
Mrs. Dingley, which touched the Dean 
himself, with regard to Partridge’s 
prophesying. It is quite amusing to 
read, as we do, every now and then, 
a paragraph in newspapers, exempli- 
fying ignorance and superstition by 
anecdote of some poor dupe, in a far 
country village, victimised by fortune- 
teller ;—the writer forgetting that in 
the metropolis in which he writes, 
“ignorance and superstition,” even of 
the same kind, may be found, or may 
have been lately, among those who 
are classed among the wise, the pru- 
dent, the educated, the wealthy. The 
poor almanac-makers were innocent, 
if compared with spirit-rappers and 
mesmeric fortune-tellers. Cagliostro 
grew rich at court, and among the 
great. Cagliostros still exist under 
other names. Whoever will have the 
impudence to assert boldly, and trick 
it cleverly, that he has direct inter- 
course with the world of spirits, will 
not lack believers, followers, nor almost 
worshippers. 

f= You may, in your fancy, once 
more, and for the last time, Eusebius, 
dance round the Maypole in an ac- 
count of “ May Fair.” May Fair was 
once distant enough from City habita- 
tation. “ Where Apsley House now 
stands was a low inn, called the 
Hercules Pillars.” Heroic and classic 
reminiscences still attach to the spot. 
You have there the statue of Achilles, 
and near to the old watering-place, 
“the Triumphant Chariot,” stands the 
great conqueror’s, Apsley House. May 
Fair was the site of a fair; and there, 
surviving the animosity and potency 
of the Puritans, was the Maypole 
again erected in 1661. Not only the 
Maypole, but fairs became a_nui- 
sance. ‘There was a magnificent May- 
pole of enormous height ; the Duke of 
York ordered the sailors to officiate in 
erecting it, to the sound of drums and 
trumpets. “In 1717 it was carted 
away to Wanstead under the direc- 
tion of Newton, and there set up to 
support the largest telescope in the 
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world, which had been presented to 
the Royal Society by a French mem- 
ber, M. Huyon.” ‘This was its apo- 
theosis, if I may so call its celestial 
inclination. It was highly honoured 
at last, for philosophy, Urania herself, 
leaned upon it, and learned from it to 
turn an upward ken to the vast hea- 
vens. With the fair, the old puppet- 
shows are gone. Are there any in 
existence yet, Eusebius? How they 
delighted us when boys! It is some- 
thing to speak of, that one lived in 
the days of puppet-shows. Had such 
puppet-shows as we have seen, been 
in the palmy days of Rome, they had 
become better dates than the “ Con- 
sule Planco.” Perhaps they were as 
rational as the Olympic Games. 
wish the people had a few of these old 
amusements. Amusement can swal- 
low and innocently digest many follies. 
If you will not allow a few of the 
minor kind, the disposition to have 
them may be apt to break out into 
great madness. In 1701, Brookfield 
revelry was not abolished. How al- 
most incredible is it, that “eleven 
million pounds of tobacco were then 
annually consumed by a population of 
five millions.” But May Fair had 
another celebrity, more disgraceful 
than poor mummers and puppet show- 
men. “When fashion,” observes Mr 
Knight, “obtained possession of the 
site, the form of profligacy was changed. 
The thimble-riggers were gone ; but Dr 
Keith married all comers to his chapel, 
‘with no questions asked,’ for a guinea, 
any time after midnight till four in the 
afternoon.” There js no Dr Keith now, 
and May Fair is more respectable. 
“There are few books,” says the 
author of Once upon a Time, “ that I 
take up more willingly in -a vacant 
half-hour, than the scraps of biogra- 
phy which Aubrey, the antiquary, 
addressed to Anthony 4 Wood; and 
which were published from the origi- 
nal manuscripts in the Ashmolean 
Museum, in 1813.” John Aubrey was 
the Boswell of Anthony 4 Wood. He 
appears to have been one of those 
wanderers whom I have elsewhere 
described, as driven out of the com- 
mon walk, cares, and prudences of 
life, by some troubles of a domestic 
kind, and reverses of fortune, which, 
unsettling slightly the balance of the 
mind, sets the brain upon a little, and 
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the foot upon much wandering. Such 
are ever restless and busy, so was 
John Aubrey. “He lived about in 
country houses with kind squires, with 
whom he took his diet and sweet 
otiums.” His love was to make notes 
of people and things. A pleasant ac- 
quaintance now is John Aubrey, per- 
haps pleasanter than when he gossiped 
with Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Isaac Wal- 
ton. Born in 1626, “ he lived seventy- 
two years in the greatest period of 
transition in our English history.” 
Something of that period he tells in 
this anecdote of Hollar, the celebrated 
engraver, who went into the Low 
Countries, and remained till 1649, 
“JT remember he told me that when 
he first came into England, which 
was a serene time of peace, the people, 
both poor and rich, did look cheer- 
fully ; but .at his return he found the 
countenances of the people all changed 
—melancholy, spiteful as if bewitch- 
ed.” That “spiteful as if bewitched” 
is an admirable expression. It epi- 
tomises the history of the times. 
Alas! that fame, too, should be spite- 
ful, and keep back in her hiding- 
places names that ought to live. We 
only know this malevolence by a few 
accidental discoveries, when fame or 
her spite was asleep, and such anti- 
quarians as John Aubrey took the 
keys, and rumaged the odd places 
where they had been put away. Here 
we have some lines of Sir Robert 
Acton, or Ayton, that ought ever to 
carry with them the spirit or image 
of him that thought them and made 
them. They have been closely copied 
by Burns. 


“T do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee, 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 
ee 9 could move, ro power to move 
thee ; 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I do confess thou'rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
Which kissetb everything it meets; 
And since thou canst love more than one, 
Thou'rt worthy to be kissed by none.” 


There is another song, which is 
everywhere heard to this day, which 
every heart responds to in tenderness. 
Burns said he took it down from an 
old man’s singing ; but it was consi- 
dered to have been his own. The 
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“Bannatyne Club,” discovered it to 
be by Sir Robert Ayton. The Doric 
of Burns has but slightly altered it. 
“Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon, 


The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone? 


Is thy kind heart now grown so cold, 
In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou couldst never once reflect 
On old langsyne?” 


Here is another scrap, precious and 
vital, rescued from the mummy hand 
of buried Time. It was a true child 
of poetry that would not-yield a jot 
of his spirit to misery, and could in a 
cellar write such lines as_ these. 
“Poor Lovelace, as he is called, wrote 
them ;” but not so poor after all, nor 
so miserable, for he could at will count 
his riches by his rhymes. 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage, 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


Every man is apt to calculate an- 
other’s miseries by the arithmetic 
table of his own idiosyncrasy. I ve- 
rily believe, Eusebius, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the nominally 
miserable would not change lots with 
the nominally happy. 

Andrew Marvel would not drink in 
company, not even of the friends of 
his own party—not that he disliked a 
glass, but he feared what he might 
say when the liquor was in and the 
caution out. There is a sad history 
of those times in that prudence of 
Andrew Marvel. But the succeeding 
times, after the Restoration, made up 
for all former abstinence. The poets 
whom John Aubrey was acquainted 
with were given to jollity, and there 
was a “chiel amang ’em_ taking 
notes,” and the antiquarians now 
“prent ’em.” It is extraordinary that 
gravity of character was not entirely 
upset and thrown in the dirt by in- 
ebriety. “These poets have left a 
Bacchanalian odour behind them. 
But there is a smack of tipsy jollity 
in every grade of society, as if in de- 
fiance of the Puritans.” 

If Denham, who, according to Au- 
brey, “was generally temperate in 
drinking,” was betrayed on one occa- 
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sion, after being “merry at the ta- 
vern,” into the fancy “to get a plas- 
terer’s brush and a pot of ink, and 
blot out all the signs between Temple 
Bar and Charing Cross,” what shall 
we say of Dr. Butler, a famous physi- 
cian, who, our veritable record tells, 
“would many times go to the tavern, 
but drink by himself; about nine or 
ten at night old Nell comes for him, 
with a candle and lanthorn, and says, 
‘Come home, you drunken beast!” 
Sir John Denham, however, had a 
noble heart, and has one anecdote re- 
corded of him, which is large in cha- 
rity enough to cover a multitude of 
follies. “George Withers got Den- 
ham’s estate from the Parliament. 
After the Restoration, Withers is in 
danger, for he had written bitter 
things against the Royalists. Sir 
John Denbam went to the king, and 
desired his Majesty not to hang him, 
for that whilst George Withers lived, 
he, Sir John, should not be the worst 
poet in England.” The kind heart is 
as admirable as the ready wit. Ancc- 
dotes are told of similar kindnesses 
during and after the Civil Wars. 
Oliver, the Protector, himself even 
loved the company of Sir James Long, 
a colonel of the horse in a Royalist 
brigade, and went hawking with him. 
The Cavaliers had in them a spirit of 
the old chivalry, well described by 
Ariosto— 

“O gran bonta de’ Cavalieri antiqui! 

Eran rivali, eran de fe’ diversi, 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 

Per tutta la persona anco dolersi; 

Eppur per selve oscure e calri obliqui 

Insieme yan, senza sospetto aversi.” 

—Canto i, st. xxii. 


I venture a translation. 


O generous hearts of Cavaliers of old, 
Who, hostile in their arms and in their 


creed, 
In battered limbs and bruises manifold, 
Feeling the prowess of each other's deed, 
Did in dark woods and wilds together hold 
In trustful guise their unsuspecting speed, 


It may fairly be supposed that such 
a brain as Aubrey’s would gather a few 
improbabilities from Hearsay, that 
notable liar. Such is the tale of 
Chief-Justice Popham. “He for 
several years addicted himself but 
little to the study of the laws, but to 
profligate company, and was wont to 
take a purse with them!” It is told, 
also, that, being over-persuaded by 
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his wife to give over these wild 
courses, being then about thirty years 
old, he did so, and desired her “ to 
apes a very good entertainment for 
is camerades, to take leave of 
them.” Mr. Knight, by recommenda- 
tion, delivers over the Lord Chief- 
Justice to the mercy of the painters 
for two pictures, “The Barrister 
at the Rogues’ Feast,” and “The 
Judge charging the Jury for the 
Murderer,” for defending whom, it 
is said, he received a park and a 
manor. Two great judges of our 
land, Eusebius, appear in leave-tak- 
ings from societies of a very opposite 
character: Lord Chief-Justice Pop- 
ham of rogues, Judge Blackstone of 
the Muses. The farewell of the latter 
was suitable to the company, for it 
was in verse. It is to be hoped the 
former took leave not according to 
the profession of his society, in the 
division of spoils. 

The second volume commences with 
a dialogue between Addison and Steele 
at the printing-office of Mr. Buckley, 
who bears a part in it. It is upon 
the subject of the imposition of the 
newspaper stamp. This was in 1712, 
Now, in 1855, there is an alarm at 
the taking off the stamp. Mr. Buck- 
ley boasts—* Look at my printing- 
office, and see if we are not improved. 
Why, Sir Roger L’Estrange, when he 
set up the Intelligencer fifty years 
ago, gave notice that he would publish 
his one book a-week, ‘ to be published 
every Thursday, and finished upon the 
Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday 
entire for the printing it off;’ and 
now J, gentlemen—Heaven forbid I 
should boast—can print your Spectator 
off every day, and not even want the 
copy more than three days before the 
publication, Think of that gentle- 
men, @ half sheet every day. A 
hundred years hence nobody will 
believe it.” The incredulity of the 
“hundred years hence ”—that is, in 
1812—on the fact, would have aston- 
ished the ghost of Mr. Buckley, could 
he have been called up from the 
shades, and placed in one of. the print- 
ing - offices of that day. Miracu- 
lous, indeed, would appear the work 
of Printing-house Square in 1855. 
Yet the marvel of readers must pre- 
cede, or be simultaneous with, the 
mechanical improvements in printing. 
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“ Ye’re a wonderful man, Mr. Buck- 
ley, and we are all very grateful to 
you,” says the laughing essayist ; 
“ but talking of a hundred years 
hence, who can say that our moral 
and mechanical improvements are to 
stop here? I can imagine a time 
when every handicraft in the country 
shall read; when the Irish chairman 
shall read; and when your Intelli- 
gencer shall hear of a great battle on 
the Wednesday morning, and have a 
full account of it published on the 
Thursday.” 

I doubt, Eusebius, if our friend, the 
author of Once upon a Time, has made 
enough here of his comparison of old 
with present days, either as to print- 
ing or reading. For instance, in this 
case of hearing of a battle on Wednes- 
day, and having an account published 
of it on Thursday, we not only hear 
of a battle, but have a printed account 
of one that took place, only a few 
hours before, three thousand miles off. 
Nay, more!—in a day or two we 
have an exact, or rather many exact 
pictures of the scenes of action, taken 
accurately on the spot, transferred to 
the pages of a newspaper, and circu- 
lated by thousands upon thousands 
over England in a few hours among 
multitudes of readers never dreamed 
of. Would you not like, Eusebius, to 
call up the shade of Mr. Buckley, and 
put into his hands an Illustrated News, 
and inform him when and where the 
scenes were acted which he sees re- 
presented to the truth with such ex- 
quisite skill? Nor would the poor 
Buckley shade have cause to boast 
much of his material. I had in my 
possession, and gave it away to a 
collector, one of the numbers of the 
Spectator. It would be now, so bad 
was the paper, quite unfit to lay upon 
a breakfast-table. The wit of those 
days was “finer wove” than the 
material on which it appeared. (Exit 
the ghost of Mr. Buckley.) 

Trivia — the name of the pure 
Diana—witnessing to all impure ways. 
We learn that the last of the ancient 
shoeblacks was seen about the year 
1820. I suspeet the blacking before 
that period was not of that superior 
quality, the advertisement of whose 
excellence was painted on the great 
“ Pyramid,” as travellers record. “In 
1754,” says our author, “the polite 
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Chesterfield and the witty Walpole 
felt it no degradation to the work 
over which they presided, that it 
should be jocose about his (the shoe- 
black’s) fraternity, and hold that his 
profession was more dignified than 
that of the author.” “Gay makes 
‘the black youth’ his mythological 
descent from the goddess of mud, and 
his importance in a muddy city the 
subject of the longest episode in his 
amusing Trivia.” The fraternity did 
certainly, Eusebius, maintain a kind 
of dignity, for I remember hearing a 
gentleman “in a muddy city” re- 
monstrate with one of the “ profes- 
sion,” that he had either cleaned the 
wrong shoes or cleaned ill, and was 
much amused by the reply, made 
with an air of great indifference, “Oh, 
it must have been a mistake of my 
clerk’s.” The shoeblack of those 
days went in despair to the poor- 
house when streets were paved; “ and 
his boys, having a keener eye than 
their father to the wants of the com- 
munity, took up the trade which he 
most hated, and applied themselves 
to the diligent removal of the mud in 
an earlier stage of its accumulation— 
they swept crossings instead of sweep- 
ing shoes.” ‘The trade is happily re- 
vived, however, and, to give it its 
dignity, if he has not always “ fine 
linen,” the shoeblack is clothed in 
scarlet. Before 1750 the road (the 
only road, we are told) to the Houses 
of Parliament was so bad that, when 
the King went to Parliament, fagots 
were thrown in to fill up the ruts. 
This was nearly a century before the 
wooden blocks, which gave occasion 
to the witty proposal of Sidney 
Smith to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, that they should “ lay their 
heads together to improve the ways.” 
Among the street obstructions are 
noticed the gallows, and the pillory, 
and the foot-ball players. It is in- 
conceivable to us, who witness the 
serious stir of business now in those 
places, how the foot-ball players 
should have been a nuisance little 
more than a century ago in Cheap- 
side, Covent Garden, and the Strand. 
But how few of the living generation 
have seen a pillory! You and I, 
Eusebius, have seen pillories more 
than once or twice. We read of it 
now as a barbarity, and youngsters 
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ask what it was. The foot-ball must 
have been a savage game, which 
spared neither clothes nor limbs of any 
passers-by. D’Avenant’s Frenchman 
thus complains of the streets of Lon- 
don: “I would make a safe retreat, 
but that methinks I am stopped by 
one of your heroic games called foot- 
ball, which I conceive (under your 
favour) not very conveniently civil in 
the streets, especially in such irregu- 
lar and narrow roads as Crooked 
Lane.” In the days of Elizabeth the 
sturdy ’prentices played this game in 
the streets, and were not very par- 
ticular whom they deposited in a ditch. 
But street-walking was not then much 
the fashion. “Thé red-heeled shoes” 
of the time of Anne were as little 
suited for walking as the “ pantoffles” 
of Elizabeth, “whereof some be of 
white leather, some of black, and 
some of red, some of green, rayed, 
carved, cut, stitched all over with 
silk, and laid on with gold, silver, and 
suchlike.” Perhaps the necessity of 
walking was considered a vulgarity. 
To wear, or rather invent such shoes 
as were unfit to walk in, was better 
than the Chinese method of mutilating 
the feet, and ingeniously persuading 
both man and woman-kind that it was 
the beauty of gentility. 

“These fine shoes belonged to the 
transition state between the horse and 
the coach.” We have often thought 
contemptuously of our forefathers for 
their want of taste, shown in their nar- 
row streets. The fact is, everywhere in 
Paris, that empire of fashion, as well 
as in London, streets were narrow 
til the era of coaches came; and 
coaches were at first poor affairs, 
“uneasily hung, and so narrow that 
I took them,” says D’Avenant, “ for 
sedans on wheels.” We owe com- 
fortable carriages and wide streets to 
the Fire of London. Macaulay, in his 
History, speaks disparagingly of the 
refinement of our ancestors, describing 
the narrowness of the streets in which 
they lived. He instances Bristol ; but 
if he had viewed the present remains 
of almost costly grandeur of the inte- 
rior of their houses, he might have 
drawn another inference. It is curious 
to see how we gild over our barest ne- 
cessities ; in more homely phrase, put 
“a good face upon a bad matter”—out- 
ward show to inward beggary. The 
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coachman’s box and hammer-cloth, 
which we all so well remember to have 
seen so fine—what was their origin? 
“In the times of William III, and 
Anne, we invariably find him (the 
coachman) sitting on a box; this ° 
thing was for use, and not for finery. 
Here, or in a leather pouch appended 
to it, the careful man carried a ham- 
mer, pincers, nails, ropes, and other 
appliances, in case of need; and the 
hammer-cloth was devised to conceal 
these necessary but unsightly remedies 
for broken wheels and shivered panels.” 
Such was the state of the streets. 
But sturdy chairmen, in and out of 
livery, carmen, and other unrestrained 
“bullying and fighting ministers of 
transit,” made, dangerous mobs, ren- 
dering the passage of carriages no 
easy luxury. These Fielding termed 
“the Fourth Estate.” These were the 
bludgeon-men who influenced elec- 
tions. How much do we learn from 
Hogarth! There was a strange jumble 
in those days of liberty and tyranny. 
There was a liberty which was a 
license to do evil, and a tyranny which 
touched the middle class—that exer- 
cised by those above them, and by 
those below them. ‘ The “ brutish- 
ness” of the “fourth estate” is de- 
scribed by Fielding. “He is speak- 
ing most seriously, when he complains 
that ‘the mob’ attack well-dressed 
river passengers ‘with all kinds of 
scurrilous, abusive, and indecent 
terms ;’ that they insult foot-pas- 
sengers by day, and knock them down 
by night; that no coach can pass 
along the streets without the utmost 
difficulty and danger, because the car- 
men draw their waggons across the 
road, while they laugh at the sufferers 
from the alehouse window; and 
finally, that they insult ladies of 
fashion, and drive them from the park 
of a Sunday evening.” Fielding fur- 
ther tells us that “in 1753, in the 
month of August,” he “was almost 
fatigued to death by several long 
examinations, relating to five different 
murders, all committed within the 
space of a week, by different gangs 
of street robbers.” 

Civilisation, whether it be art or 
science, is of slow growth; nor is ex- 
tinction of crime sudden. There has 
been at length a recognition of the 
existence of that unseen personage, 
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The Public, whose life and property is 
to be cared for. The art of governing 
has at length, after much endurance of 
evil, invented the poliee system. There 
are street brutalities enough now. 
Brutality generates brutality ; there 
is a large quantity to be got rid of. 
The police are accumulating know- 
ledge both of the causes and the 
whereabouts, Comparing our days 
with those described, we think our- 
selves fortunate. Yet, perhaps, half 
a century hence, these our days may 
be recorded as days of brutality. 
Without question, the banditti of 
Italy, Spain, and other countries, 
were and are the legitimate descend- 
ants of the “ Condottieri” of former 
days. Our street villanies may make 
their boast of ancestral notofieties. 
With our new engine, the police, they 
ought to be in progress towards ex- 
tinction. It is the fault of the Gov- 
ernment if they are allowed to get 
ahead of civilisation. But it is much 
to be feared that the abominable 
ticket-of-leave system is daily, hourly, 
generating crime to a great extent. 
I rejoice, Eusebius, to see this noticed 
in the House of Lords by Lord 
Lyndhurst, who quotes the strong 
language of that-able police magis- 
trate, Mr. Jardine. It should seem 
that the noises of the streets were 
perhaps a greater nuisance two cen- 
turies ago than now. Mr. Charles 
Knight, in proof, quotes a dialogue 
from Jonson’s Silent Woman; and 
cites Hogarth to speak of its continu- 
ance by the wondrous eloquence of 
his pencil. The noise-hater was the 
ridiculous of many times. His sen- 
sitive and feeble crics have at length 
been heard, and tender ears have had 
the benefit of modern legislation. 
You and I, Eusebius, are of this 
“ irritable genus,” the noise-haters — 
you out of pity for others, I out of 
my own individual suffering. I re- 
member when some, as I then 
thought, abominable composer set 
the London cries to music, thereby 
tending to perpetuate them. Silly 
was the sing-song affectation: full- 
grown men and women, muslined and 
silk-stocking’d, drawled out with 
pathetic voices, “ Come, buy my 
white sand,” or other such nonsense. 
Our author thinks we were at one 
time a nation famous for music, be- 
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cause it was the practice of barbers’ 
*prentices to delight their customers 
either with the fiddle or guitar. A 
pamphleteer, in 1597, says, “ Turning 
themselves to periwig-making, they 
have forgot their cittern and their 
music.” “ Half a century later even, 
barbers, coblers, and plowmen were 
enumerated as ‘ the heirs of music.’” I 
should doubt, however, if the people 
were, as they are here called, “ the heirs 
of poetry as well as music.” Nor can 
the authority of Isaac Walton estab- 
lish as a fact that the milkmaids sung 
the madrigals and sweet songs which 
he gives them. Morley, as Mr. 
Knight observes, writing in 1597, 
speaks of the astonishment of all pre- 
sent that he could not sing at a 
supper-party. “Yea, some whisper- 
pe mm demanding how I ll 
brought up.” “In a condition of 
society like this, the sweet music must 
haye been worth listening to.” <A 
“noise of musicians,” as a little band 
was called, was to be found every- 
where. If their descendants are our 
organ-grinders, it is a very appro- 
priate naming, “ A noise of musi- 
cians.” The term reminds me of a 
very quaint observation once made 
by a humorous friend, in company 
where the relative merits of painting 
and music were discussed. He very 
drily dropt in these few very meaning 
words, “ Music would be very well if 
it were not for the’ noise.” 

Perhaps it is to be lamented that 
ballad-singing is extinct—and why is 
it extinct? Have poor-laws, vagrant 
acts, beadies and constables, put 
down the unoffending race, that, if 
not always dealing in the best poetry, 
seldom failed in good honest senti- 
ment? I remember in my younger 
days hearing Dibdin’s excellent songs 
sung unceasingly in our streets, and 
have even believed they did their part 
in keeping up a true spirit in our 
navy. Poor Dibdin! he had a poor 
small pension in his latter days ; but 
when the Whigs came in they took it 
from him, and he did not long sur- 
vive the loss. There was the very 
marrow of good sense in that saying 
of the wise statesman, “ Let:-who will 
make the laws, only let me make the 
ballads.” What historian can solve 
this difficulty— were the Ihad and 
Odyssey sung about the streets—were 
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Chevy Chase, and other such ballads, 
in the people’s voices? -We know, at 
any rate, that the Jacobite songs had 
a wondrous effect. Popular ballads 
are gone, and many other popular 
good things with them, and people 
seem more care-worn than books de- 
scribe them in days past. It would 
be a good thing to see a little more 
merry-making, and the good old bal- 
lad-singing fashion brought back. 

It is noticed that “a noise of musi- 
cians” were sagacious hunters of feasts. 
But this was in the days before feasts 
were occasions of drunkenness and 
gluttony. As drunkenness increased, 
music went out. Mendicancy had, 
however, at all times its execrable 
sounds. Was it upon a known 
principle that acts of charity are not 
performed with cheerfulness? Nor 
was the value of peace and quiet- 
ness misunderstood. “The principle 
of extorting money by hideous sounds 
was carried as far as it could go by a 
fellow of the name of Keeling, called 
Blind Jack, who performed on the 
flageolet with his nose.” I suspect, 
Eusebius, that this Blind Jack was a 
leader of a fashion, and that if he 
received a few kicks, as a nuisance, in 
return he took his betters by the nose ; 
for these nose-flageolets were not the 
sole property of Blind Jack. When 
I was a boy, my father gave me one 
which he found in an old house in the 
country, which came into his posses- 
sion, and which had belonged to the 
gay “man about town” who received 
the -post-vffice order in 1745 for 
horses and guide from London to 
Bath and back, as I mentioned in the 
last letter. It was of ebony (a walk- 
ing-stick), with ivory top, with two 
holes for the nostrils. According to 
old Norman law, which would be best 
off—Blind Jack, who took Fashion 
by the nose, or Fashion that kicked 
Blind Jack? The Normans, like peo- 
ple of honour, provided a penalty of 
five sous for a lug by the nose, and ten 
for un coup auderriére. But Fashion, 
imperative Fashion, Eusebius, is desi- 
rous of introducing to your notice quite 
another sort of personage. Here is be- 
fore me Walpole’s World of Fashion. 
Horace Walpole! Fashion’s Epitome, 
and unwittingly, or rather carelessly, its 
true historian. His letters, always 
witty and most amusing, picture him- 
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self, and in himself, as the facile prin- 
ceps, the world of Fashion of the day. 
His wit sometimes touched upon wis- 
dom, but glanced off as if ashamed of 
such a grave respectability. A speci- 
men: “Jn a regular monarchy the 
folly of the prince gives the tone; in 
a downright tyranny, folly dares give 
itself no airs: it is in a wanton over- 
grown commonwealth that whim and 
debauchery intrigue together.” The 
age made Walpole rather than he the 
age of Fashion. Too frivolous for any 
serious aim, what would have been 
other men’s idleness was his industry. 
His was the “otiosa sedulitas.” He 
was born to a position which made 
poor qualifications more serviceable 
to him than great ones. There was 
little really good in him; but his wit, 
the indifference of his virtues, such as 
they were, even gave his wit a light- 
ness that made it delightfully current. 
Had it possessed any weight of re- 
spectable seriousness, it would never 
have floated upon the surface of the 
society into which he was born, and 
for which he held himself to be gifted. 
His deficiencies nevertheless were 
great, because they were in all, or 
nearly all, his qualifications. That 
which he most prided himself in, his 
taste, and which, at first view, might 
appear most needful to a leader of 
fashion, never could have been re- 
spectable, for taste is the result of 
good sense and feeling united. A 
spurious taste gains credit by assump- 
tion of fastidiousness. Brought to any 
decent test, Walpole’s never amounted 
to more than a plausible whim. The 
world believed in him ; and this court- 
ship of the world ever fed his vanity, 
and encouraged him, through that his 
vanity, to make displays of bad taste, 
which the indulgence or ignorance of 
the world he lived in applauded, and 
which a soberer age for the most part 
pronounced ridiculous or contemptible. 
Perhaps his secret unhappiness in the 
midst of his success was a suspicion his 
cleverness could scarcely help enter- 
taining, that there was error and a falsity 
in all he did. Did he doubt the vitalit 

of the atmosphere of admiration whic 

he daily inhaled? Whatever were 
his own secret suspicions, he had the 
cunning to establish in his generation 
the credit of his taste by a graceful 
denial of it, and a light and glittering 
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playfulness which made that denial 
& modest assumption. He wished 
the world to know that he did esti- 
mate himself, and intimated the posi- 
tion from which his admirers might 
see him to most advantage. He was 
as clever as he could be, and, I fear, 
notwithstanding Mr Charles Knight’s 
defence in this respect, as heartless as 
he affected tobe. “Iam writing, I am 
building—both works that will outlast 
the memory of battles and heroes!” So 
said Vanity. “Truly I believe the one 
will as much as the t’other. My 
buildings are paper, like my writings, 
and both will be blown away ten 
years after I am dead.” In this 
—_ Suspicion. “If they had not 
the substantial use of amusing me 
while I live, they would be worth 
little indeed.” Here is a cunning 
assumption in a repudiative form. 
(an that be worthless, would his ad- 
mirers say, which can amuse Horace 
Walpole? That he wished something 
more than amusement while he lived, 
is evident from the fact that, though 
he outlived three sets of his own 
battlements, he “ nevertheless con- 
trived, by tying up his toy-warehouse 
and its movables, with entails and 
jointures, through several generations, 
to keep the things tolerably entire for 
nearly half a century after he had left 
that state of being “ where moth and 
rust do corrupt.” His “Strawberry 
Hill,” which was Horace Walpole in 
lath and plaster, is gone—so much the 
better for its own glory, The eyesore 
removed, generations to come may 
imagine it to have been something 
better than it was. He built Straw- 
berry Hill, and embellished it with 
bijouterie for his own glorification. He 
was like a man who built a temple for 
a deity—such an one as he conceived— 
and daily walked into it to worship 
himself, both as builder and idol. 
And both were unsubstantial, trump- 
ery affairs enough. But I must not 
forget, Eusebius, his “ World of 
Fashion.” The world of fashion, and 
nothing else; for he knew no other 
world—that of the middle classes he 
ignored. “Society with him is di- 
vided into two great sections — the 
aristocracy and the mob.” He hated 
authors that were out of the pale of 
fashion. “Fielding, Johnson, Sterne, 
Goldsmith—the greatest names of his 
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day—are with him ridiculous and con- 
temptible.” “His feeble constitution 
compelled him to seek amusement in- 
stead of dissipation; and his great 
amusement was to look upon the 
follies of his associates, and to laugh 
at them. He was not at the bottom 
an ill-natured man, or one without 
feeling. Te affected that insensibility 
which is the exclusive privilege of 
high life—and long may it continue 
so.” “ When he heard of Gray’s 
death, in writing to Chute he apolo- 
gises for the concern he feels, and 
adds, ‘I thought that what I had seen 
of the world had hardened my heart ; 
but I find that it had formed my lan- 
guage, not extinguished my tender- 
ness.” More graceful than touching— 
more of himself than of Gray. True 
sorrow needs no apology. 


“ Nil pietas de se dicere vera solet.” 


Ask me not, Eusebius, where I got 
that line. I know not. I need not 
tell you that.here pzetas is affection. 
In 1741, the people, Horace Walpole’s 
mob, and Fashion, were at issue; dire 
was the conflict—bludgeon-men hired 
to subject Taste to club law; and 
about what was this war? “ Whether 
the Italian school of music should pre- 
vail, or the Anglo-German.” Horace 
Walpole, according to his nature, was 
of the party of “his order.” “ Handel 
had produced his great work, ‘The 
Messiah,’ in 1741 at Covent Garden. 
Fashion was against him, though he 
was supported by the court, the mob, 
and the poet of common sense. He 
went to Ireland, and the triumph of 
the Italian faction was immortalised 
by Pope.” ‘The forcible lines in the 
Dunciad are a true acknowledgment 
of Handel’s genius and supremacy, 
and warn the Empress Dulness of his 
reign. 

“ But now, ah soon, Rebellion will eommence, 
If Music meanly borrows aid from sense ; 

Strong in new arms, so Giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands: 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars’s drums, 
Arrest him, Empress, or you sleep no more— 


She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian 
shore.” 


The love for the theatre was not 
confined to the nobility in the days of 
Walpole. But even good acting had 
fashionable opponents, The theatre 
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had its warfare. In nearly all mat- 
ters of real taste Walpole was wrong. 
That he did not feel the merit of Gar- 
rick, few will wonder, who know that 
Garrick’s excellence was founded on 
nature and feeling; but it vexes one 
that Gray should have been, as he 
said himself, “stiff in the opposition.” 
Pope, as in the case of Handel, was 
right in his judgment of Garrick— 
“That young man never had his equal 
as an actor, and will never have a 
rival.” The following is a specimen 
of the manners of play-critics in those 
days:— “There has been a new 
comedy, called the Foundling, far 
from good ; but it took. Lord Hobart 
and some more young men made a 
party to damn it, merely for the love 
of damnation. The Templars espoused 
the play, and went armed with sy- 
ringes charged with stinking oil, and 
with sticking-plasters ; but it did not 
come to action. Garrick was imper- 
tinent, and the pretty men gave over 
their plot the moment they grew to 
be in the right.” There is a regular 
row at the theatre; bear-garden 
bruisers are introduced to knock down 
every one that hissed. On this occa- 
sion, Horace Walpole is delighted with 
his own heroism; while he affects to 
shrink from its notoriety, he takes 
care it shall be known. The heroism 
eonsisted in his calling the manager, 
Fleetwood, “an impudent rascal ;” 
upon which “the whole pit huzzaed, 
and repeated the words. Only think 
of my being a popular orator!” But 
the ringleaders further look to him 
for directions. “Mr Walpole, what 
would you please to have us do next ?” 
How characteristic the finale! “I 
sank down into the box, and have 
never since ventured to set my foot 
into the playhouse. The next night 
the uproar was repeated with greater 
violence; and nothing was heard but 
voices calling out, ‘ Where is Mr W.? 
where is Mr W.?’ In short, the whole 
town has been entertained with my 
prowess; and Mr Conway has given 
me the name of Wat Tyler.” These 
theatrical hurricanes, and the bear- 
garden bruisers, bring to mind a well- 
nigh forgotten similar event — the 
0. P. riots of our day, Eusebius. 
Younger folk may ask what they were. 
Old prices versus new. Was it not 
the case upon that occasion that the 
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flooring gave way, and the O. P.’s 
had to be extricated with difficulty, 
and promiscuously? It surely was so. 
I cannot have fabricated it for the 
sake of a quotation — “ Effodiuntur 
opes, irritamenta malorum.” 

In those times ladies frequented 
taverns—gamed ; anda Mrs. Mackenzie 
horsewhipped Jemmy Lumley, who re- 
fused to pay because he was cheated. 
“There was a deep philosophy,” says 
Mr Knight, “in a saying of George 
Selwyn’s, when a waiter at Arthur's 
Club-house was taken up for robbery, 
‘What a horrid idea he will give of 
us to the people in Newgate!’ 1750, 
and again 1756, there was a great 
fright about an earthquake, and, of 
course, prophecy took courage and 
cash, and foretold the world’s coming 
to an end. People ran away from 
London previous to the predicted 
catastrophe. “Several women have 
made earthquake gowns — that is, 
warm gowns to sit out of doors all to- 
night. These are of the more coura- 
geous. One woman, still more he- 
roic, is to come to town on purpose ; 
she says all her friends are in London, 
and she will not survive them. But 
what will you think of Lady Catherine 
Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, and 
Lord and Lady Galway, who go this 
evening to an inn ten miles out of 
town, where they are to play at brag 
till five in the morning, and then come 
back? I suppose to look for the bones 
of their husbands and families under 
the rubbish.” 

These kind of prophecies have ever 
been very taking—perhaps from the 
natural credulity of evil consciences, 
or a little spiteful expectation of the 
destruction of the sinful. We have had 
of late years, Eusebius, very numerous 
announcements of this awful kind. 
One is perfectly in my recollection, 
which alarmed the citizens of Bristol, 
and at that very time the Pitching 
and Paving Commissioners made a 
singular mistake. They literally ad- 
vertised to receive tenders from con- 
tractors “To sweep up the ashes of 
the inhabitants.” People loved the 
marvellous; noble and great ones 
flocked to see the Cock Lane ghost— 
highwaymen, not fabulous, but real, 
were heroes in those days, and had 
their sympathisers, as the worst cul- 
prits have now occasionally. Fashion. 
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ably then as Lady Caroline Petersham 
and Miss Ashe wept over M‘Lean 
the highwayman, nowadays it is 
feminine hypocrisy or bigotry. “The 
real robbers were as fashionable in 
1750 as their trumpery histories were 
in 1840.” 

Here we are, Eusebius, running 
somewhat too fast from old to modern 
times, only a hundred years ‘from this 
our year. Let me go back but a very 
few—for I think I can amuse you by 
parts of two letters, which i have 
picked out of some family papers, 
addressed to my great-grandmother. 
Some one said of a sauce that it was 
80 piquant that one might eat one’s 
grandmother with it. Devour, if you 
please, the anecdotes told in the letters, 
and relish them, but not a word of dis- 
respect to my great-grandmother, for 
she lives in her portrait, a goodly one, 
and in family feminine remembrances 
that will compel me to put lance in 
rest in defence and in honour of her 
worth and beauty. Yes, Eusebius, 
there was beauty in the family one 
hundred and twenty years ago, what- 
ever you may be pleased to think of us 
now. 

The first letter I bring to your no- 
tice is dated London, November 25, 
1735. The gossip is amusing, showing 
that minor interests then are minor 
interests now, and that there never was 
a time when public interests were not 
the greatest that ever were or will 
be 


“Dear Madam,—Last night the Mem- 
bury cheese came safe to me, which 
by its good appearance I should have 
judged to be avery good one; but can 
never doubt of its being so, as it is re- 
commended by a lady of y* good taste. I 
am truly concerned for Mr. B——’s cough, 
but hope he will get rid of it time enough 
ag*t the sitting of Parliament, when, as 
you rightly judge, matters of such conse- 
quence are likely to be the subject of 
debate, that hardly any that are absent 
must expect to escape the publick cen- 
sure, upon w* occasion, as the times are, 
every tongue will be let loose w the 
utmost bitterness. In the mean time I 
shall take care to provide a warm lodg- 
ing for his reception. Master C. is much 
in the right in preferring Oxford to 
Somersetshire. I don’t know why he was 
sent thither, if he could have spent his 
time anywhere else to more advantage. 

“T don’t know whether you have heard 
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of a late discovery ag* the life of your 
kinsman, the Lord Brook, who is now in 
France. By his father’s will, at least 
£2000 per annum was given for ever to 
a bastard son of his, if the present young 
Lord sh‘ happen to dye before he came 
to age. But this bastard having squan- 
dered away the little fortune was left 
him, and despairing of the young Lord’s 
comeing to an untimely end by the course 
of nature, he being now in the 20th year 
of his age, had made a proposal to one 
that taught him to play on the French 
horn, to give him £2000 if he would go 
over to France and murder Lord Brook. 
So considerable a reward tempted the 
assassin to undertake the villanous office; 
but his conscience at last check’d him 
and press’d him to send to Mr. J. Howe 
(guardian to the young Lord), and ac- 
quaint him with his crime. Mr. Howe 
writes immediately to L‘ Hertford, and 
L‘ Hertford loses no time in sending to 
the L‘ Chief Justice for his warrant to 
seize the bastard, whose name is Silves- 
tre, who cannot yet~be found. You 
may depend upon the truth of this 
story. I am glad to hear my niece is out 
of danger; but what a sad thing will it 
be if she loses her complexion! I hope 
you don’t think that irrecoverable.—I 
am, dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Gro. H——wn. 

““ My best compliments to Mr. B. and 

all the good ladies and gentlemen.” 


The next letter is from the same to 
the same, the year following, dated 
London, 21st December, 1736. I 
omit the gossip of ladies in confine- 
ment, whose children and grandchild- 
ren have since died of old age; ofa 
receipt to make brawn ; of books com- 
ing by carrier, &c.; of this town being 
discomforted at the long absence of 
their monarch, &c. &c., in order to 
come to an anecdote, the like of which 
you never heard or read of perhaps, 
incredible in these money-loving 
days :— 

‘“‘T cannot close this letter (as long as 
it is), without telling you a remarkable 
story of two sisters, now in the Fleet 
Prison, who have suffer’d already a great 
deal, and are like to endure much more, 
onely for their obstinate refusal of six 
thousand pounds which is now tendered 
to them in Chancery as their just right. 
But neither entreaties nor menaces can 
yet prevail with them to accept this 
money, and discharge the executors, who 
earnestly desire to pay it. They are 
nieces of the late Dr. Stradford, canon of 
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Christ Church, who left them in his will 
residuary legatees; and to them, as such, 
Dr. Friend, of Westminster, and the other 
executor, having several times given no- 
tice that they had now in their hands the 
forementioned summe, for the payment of 
which they onely desire their order and 
discharge: but all their solicitations have 
hitherto proved ineffectual. They will 
not believe that their uncle Stradford 
dyed worth a groat. They say he was a 
vain extravagant man, and could not 
possibly save any money, and consequent- 
ly that Dr. Friend uses them very ill in 
endeavouring to persuade them to the 
contrary. In short, Dr. Friend, having 
no other way to get rid of this. money, 
and the trust of being executor, being 
forced to apply to Chancery, they were 
served with orders from that court to ap- 
pear before it; but as they complyed 
w*® none of these orders, they were com- 
mitted to Chester Goale (where they 
lived) for contempt. There they lived a 
full year in prison, and being lately 
brought to y® town, and into the Court 
of Chancery, all the exhortations of the 
Lord Chancellor and the court were to 
no purpose. They still adhere incorrigi- 
bly to their opinion that their uncle had 
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no money to leave them, and in this 
obstinate resolution they seem determin- 
ed to rot in the Fleet Prison. The 
charges they have been already put to, 
which must be pay’d, amount to at least 
a thousand pounds,” &c., &c.” 


I presume this Dr. Friend was the 
celebrated physician, who, skilful in 
physic, and perhaps in the quickness 
of his cures, was lengthy in epitaphs, 
the writing of which particularly 
amused him. One would not, Euse- 
bius, like to know that the physician 
who is feeling your pulse has a par- 
ticular fancy to write your epitaph. 

I must now, my dear Eusebius, bring 
my letter toa close. I shall probably 
have something to say of Chatterton 
that may be new, and from a MS. fill 
up a gap in the poetry, whether of 
Rowley or Chatterton. In the mean- 
while, digest this marrow of Once 
upon a Time offered you, and accom- 
plish in your own person the wish of 
Thales, to grow old with good sense 
and a good friend—the latter being 
yours ever, 

Aq—s. VIvE VALEQUE. 
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Were we not tired of the perpetual 
babble which rings in our ears from 
every quarter, declaring the unparal- 
leled wonders and excellences of these 
times of ours, we scarcely could begin 
our comment upon the strangest fea- 
ture of all its many anomalies, without 
once more echoing the common senti- 
ment that this is a wonderful age. 
But it is strange enough to know that 
the experience of ever so many cen- 
turies has thrown so little light upon 
the perennial inconsistencies of human 
nature, that every age is extraordi- 
nary, and that we are perpetually 
wondering and gaping at the vagaries 
of our fellows as if we were the first to 
find them out. Still to-day is to-day, 
and has an interest for us which yes- 
terday cannot have: we are more 
immediately influenced by the lamps 
in our own streets than by the stars 
which dwell apart in the far-off ages ; 
and it seems to be a necessity of 
human progress that we should always 


be engaged about some crisis or other, 
and feel that the real battle-ground 
of time and existence is this foot- 
breadth of soil which we are contesting 
to-day. 

But if we are to believe the newest 
light of philosophy which has arisen 
among us, it is a super-eminently seri- 
ous crisis at which we are now arrest- 
ed. The foundations of the world are 
breaking up—we want new ground 
laid down for us—the former principles 
of the universe are antiquated and un- 
reasonable — the old revelation has 
served its time, and wants renewal— 
the old religion is a worn-out garment, 
and the work which lies before is no 
less a work than to make a new hea- 
vens and a new earth “for our own 
hand.” 

So we have placed ourselves in the 
noble position of “inquiring after 
truth.” Our philosophers are the most 
impartial, the most candid investiga- 
tors in the world: no old-fashioned 
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faith stands in their way; they are 
above the prejudices of education, 
above the weakness of personal inter- 
est or anxiety. They are martyrs 
to the noble thirst which possesses 
them; they must follow Truth, sub- 
lime conductress! wherever she leads 
them ; and though now and then it is 
a will-o’-the-wisp dance enough, 
their lofty purpose sustains them 
through all. And whether it be the 
sublime eclecticism which selects a bit 
out of Paganism and a bit out of 
Christianity, and complacently pro- 
nounces its verdict on all the creeds, 
as the Creator did upon the world He 
made — or that sad, canscientious, 
much-suffering infidelity, which weeps 
over its own vain efforts to believe, 
and deplores its undeceivableness—or 
the improved divinity, clad in new 
graces, which makes something hand- 
some out of that Bible and that Gos- 
pel which hitherto have only given a 
rude idea to the world,—we surely can- 
not refuse to be struck with the beauti- 
ful aspect of this open unbiassed judg- 
ment, this mind which begins its in- 
vestigations with no prior tendency— 
this candid impartial intellect, which 
sits apart, overlooking “creeds and 
—_— and judging of them like a 
0 


But, after all, it 7s a remarkable 
thing to find this nineteenth century, 
with all its boasts of itself and its own 
progress, so completely at sea about 
the most important matters of human 
thought. Have we drifted so far 
away from the everlasting standards 
that it is a Restoration of Belief, and 
nothing less, for which the world of 
to-day is waiting ?—have we lost hold 
of the old clue so entirely that we can 
_ do nothing but grope about the dark- 
ling labyrinth, and feel our way by 
touch and sense? Is the ancient 
system of faith, which, pressing on 
through crowds of foes, has kept itself 
intact for eighteen hundred years, 
proved so imperfect at last that our 
skilled artificers have to take it to 
pieces, and cobble it to suit ‘the re- 
quirements of the times?” A strange 
result of all our learnings and philo- 
sophies! yet not so strange a conse- 
quence of our universal smattering, 
our universal self-applause, our wide- 
spread persuasion, that of all the ages 
of the world none has ever been so 
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well qualified to sit in judgment on 
everything human and divine as this 
age of steam and electricity, this nine- 
teenth century, this culminating point 
of human wisdom, from the eminence 
of which we can supervise and conde- 
scend to the beggarly elements of the 
ast. 

Of old times, when scepticism was 
an unfamiliar monster in our respect- 
able nation, and when the popular 
judgment unhesitatingly connected it 
with all manner of license and immo- 
rality, the beast was much less harm- 
ful; but even now, when innocent 
people are staggered by finding what 
they call good men among the fashion- 
able sceptics of the times, we have not 
the slightest fear for the faith of the 
people. Those very common people who 
go to church for form’s sake, as their 
charitable critics conclude—who have 
not very much to say about their own 
doctrines—who answer the arguments 
of the gainsayer, for the most part, 
with a mere dumb impenetrability— 
who have sin, trouble, inconsistency, 
all the natural incumbrances of hu- 
mankind, about them on every side— 
are the square, solid, silent phalanx on 
which the polished lancets of the foe 
can make no impression. We re- 
member, through the lapse of a great 
many years, some strangely signifi- 
cant words whieh we once heard from 
the lips of a benevolent Unitarian 
lady in one of the greatest towns in 
England. It was very strange, she 
said, but they had actually no poor 
people in their congregations—almost 
all their members were wealthy. While 
churches and chapels around, of every 
other name, were burdened with pen- 
sioners, they had none—though the 
leaders of their sect were publicly ac- 
knowledged as the kindest and most 
liberal almsgivers in the place. ‘The 
speaker was quite unconscious of all 
that lay in this admission ; but we think 
we have a right to conclude that infi- 
delity, and especially the amiable 
and refined infidelity of the day, is 
caviare to the multitude—a sin which 
does not tempt them. The common 
people in general, of all ranks and 
classes—they who fulfil the ordinary 
duties of humanity— who are not 
clever, nor distinguished, nor in any 
way raised above their fellows—those 
same common people who “heard” 
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the gospel “gladly,” when ritualists 
and dluminati alike stood aloof from 
the Divine preacher—are safe above 
all others from a prevailing epidemic 
of this nature; and that being the 
case, let the clever people, the talent- 
ed, the gifted, the philosophical, look 
to themselves. 

But infidelity, however fashionable, 
and sceptics, however amiable, are not 
our immediate subject. They are 
what they are, distinct and acknow- 
ledged ; but we find a more curious 
field for inquiry among those members 
and leaders of the Church who, not 
content to relinquish their faith, and 
confident in the wonderful elasticity 
of that wide and all-embracing cordon 
which surrounds the English Estab- 
lishment, have entered upon the dan- 
gerous experiment of accommodating 
and reconciling the gospel to the 
theories of their neighbours who have 
passed the rubicon. These divines are 
no longer contented with justifying 
the ways of God to man: they bring 
Himself, a most august defendant, to 
the bar. They say, with more or less 
plainness, “ We will believe in you, if 
we find you come up to our standard, 
and realise our idea of what God 
should be ;” and with a real and true 
desire that the glorious Examinant 
before them should vindicate His own 
character according to their view of 
it, they set about, with His own ma- 
terials, to build a system of—we can- 
not say salvation, but of Divine help 
and benevolence. Let us give all 
just credit to these teachers; they 
strive at their work anxiously ; they 
do it, we believe, devoutly ; they only 
begin with a different idea in their 
minds from that which revelation de- 
clares to have been in the mind of 
God. 

Were we to treat of the opinions of 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
or of the Broad Church which he re- 
presents, as a divine might treat of 
them, our profane laymanship would 
break down, of course, and Maga 
would incontinently reject the coun- 
terfeit; but, fortunately for us and for 
our purpose, these smooth orations 
are not divinity, but light literature. 
We confess, for our own part, that we 
approached Mr. Maurice’s books, on 
our first introduction to them, with a 
profound awe and reverence. Among 
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the many good people who believe in 
him without believing in his doctrines, 
the idea was current that this re- 
spectable divine possessed the gift of 
an unintelligible and bewildering elo- 
quence. “We could not make him 
out,” said many kind critics, insinu- 
ating a charitable hope that, lost in 
his own bright maze of words, the 
reverend gentleman could not always 
make himself out, and so was a great 
deal less heretical than harsher judges 
concluded. But when we made actual 
experiment of these well-written vol- 
umes, we were no longer able to ac- 
quiesce in the popular judgment ; for 
modesty forbids the supposition that 
it was the pure force of our own supe- 
rior understanding which made Mr. 
Maurice’s style perfectly legible and 
clear to us. We who have been stranded 
a score of times on the shelving beach 
of In Memoriam, have consequently 
no extraordinary penetration to boast 
of ; yet-—we say it with humility—it is 
our modest and respectful persuasion 
that we can understand Mr. Maurice. 

And let not any of the uninstructed 
suppose that this is a partial inno- 
vator, a dealer of stray blows, a _re- 
former of unconsidered trifles. Mr. 
Maurice discloses himself boldly as 
the author of an elaborate and labori- 
ous plan, which, though we grant to 
him, as he rejoices that more compe- 
tent authorities have granted, to be 
by no means novel in its parts, strikes 
us as sufficiently novel in its combi- 
nation ; so much so, indeed, that if 
the world is to believe as Mr. Maurice 
believes, it is indispensable that his 
work on the Doctrine of Sacrifice be 
instantly prepared for universal circu- 
lation, as a companion and auxiliary 
to the Bible, which is by no means to 
be understood without it. The freaks 
of humanity are strange; there are no 
men in the world who do protest so 
much against bigotry, intolerance, and 
narrow-mindedness as these liberal 
and enlightened teachers of this age; 
yet Mr. Kingsley finds rare sport in 
exterminating the Spanish Papists, 
and Mr. Maurice’s trumpet gives forth 
no uncertain sound as to the unfortu- 
nate people called Evangelical, who 
have, as it seems, for ages, and after, 
in the main, a singularly unanimous 
fashion, been steadily contradicting 
and perverting the gospel, which now 
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at last has found one true expositor. 
To make his argument all the easier, 
Mr. Maurice is pleased to set up a man 
of straw—a sham representative of the 
theology he condemns. Let us pause 
for a moment to recommend this sys- 
tem to all popular controversialists ; 
no chain of reasoning, however cogent, 
can equal the force of a bold and con- 
sistent assumption. Let your first 
step, oh man of arguments! be, not to 
disclose your own sentiments, but to 
determine your opponent’s. When you 
begin your speech, however visible may 
be the denial, or energetic the protest- 
ing gestures of your hapless adversary, 
who must wait till you are done, fix 
his creed for him, in the first place, 
without hesitation or timidity, and 
then— you are but a very poor novice 
in the art if you cannot destroy what 
you yourself have constructed. With 
this grand principle for his guide, Mr. 
Maurice takes the field against uni- 
versal Christendom, and kindly ex- 
plains to us what is our own idea, 
and what the old-fashioned opinion 
of our pious forefathers, respecting the 
scheme of salvation. We have been 
holding the heathen principle of sacri- 
fice, says Mr. Maurice. On one side 
is an offended God —a somewhat 
grander Jupiter, with all his thunder- 
bolts suspended over us, and his arm 
raised to exterminate the world. On 
the other side, sullen, gloomy, half 
terrified, half defiant, trying hard to 
buy Him off, are we, His revolted sub- 
jects; and midway between stands a 
grand inexplainable Personage, whom 
we, by some inexplainable means, 
have persuaded to conspire with us 
to buy a reluctant pardon from the an- 
gry Jove above. This is heathen 
enough, certainly ; but so far as we can 
perceive, it would not be much of a 
gospel even to the worshippers of 
Vishnu; and we are puzzled to un- 
derstand how Mr. Maurice, being a 
good man, as universal consent allows, 
can either be so blind or so uncan- 
did as to set up this poor distortion 
as the belief of any mind which has 
ever thought twice, or even once, 
upon the subject. If there did hap- 
pen to be, at this present speaking, 
any intelligent creature in the civilis- 
ed world who had not heard a better 
account of it, Mr. Maurice’s latest 
work would exhibit to such a one 
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nothing of any recognised or believed 
gospel, except this monstrous Frank- 
enstein and his own elegant produc- 
tion—the one very ugly, the other very 
pretty to look at, admirable foils for 
each other—the: latter believed in, at 
least, by Mr. Maurice, the former by 
no sane creature, even in this perverse 
and distorted world. 

It is not our vocation to preach the 
gospel which lies between these anti- 
podes; how our most wonderful and 
glorious Lord verily bought, ran- 
somed, purchased us; yet how this 
infinite and extraordinary price could 
be suggested only by the everlasting 
love of the Father, who alone knew 
what could be substituted for the 
forfeited life of His sinful creatures, is 
a two-fold truth, in the strength of 
which, generations of the saints of 
God, the truest, stoutest, noblest 
hearts among men, have been content 
to live and die. “The theory of a 
propitiation not set forth by God, but 
devised to influence his mind,” says 
Mr. Maurice, “changes all the rela. 
tions of the Creator and creature.” 
We ask seriously—sadly—who, save 
Mr. Maurice, ever knew of such a 
theory? From what dangerous pul- 
pit has Christian man in Christian 
country ever heard such a doctrine? 
Is there a written creed in the world 
which contains it ; or whence came the 
monstrous idea? That such a hope 
might lurk, with other unspeakable 
spectres, in guilty hearts and con- 
sciences, no man who knows himself 
will refuse to believe; but when we 
try to buy off the Judge before whose 
face we tremble, which of us goes to 
Christ to help us in such an endea- 
vour? Have we not, every soul of 
us, an instinctive certainty, that of 
all helpers He is the last to apply to 
for this kind of assistance? Do pen- 
ances, go pilgrimages, endow hospi- 
tals, build churches, take. self-torture, 
voluntary poverty, mortification and 
pain, for your saviours—but so long as 
your plan is to influence and change 
the mind of God, we promise you, 
you will have no desire to ask His 
Son to help you in your purpose. We 
will not pause to inquire where Mr. 
Maurice may have found this ex- 
traordinary doctrine, which he pre- 
sents with so much confidence as the 
ordinary creed of Christianity in these 
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days; we only give it our unhesitat- 
ing and unqualified denial. What 
individual Pharisees may believe in 
the bottom of their hearts is no rule 
to us; but we are persuaded that no 
written creed in existence, and no 
uttered preaching, knows anything of 
“a propitiation not set forth by God, 
but devised to influence His mind.” 
Calvinism, that béte noir of the popu- 
lar English understanding, wots of no 
such invention. We frankly avow 
that we never saw the monster till we 
saw it in the pages of Mr. Maurice; 
and we would fain put some questions 
to him on the subject before leaving it. 
Who “devised” this “propitiation 
to influence the mind of God?” Who 
persuaded God’s Son to lend Himself 
to it? If the belief is popular, there 
must be some popular explanation of 
these difficulties. We dare not say that 
Mr. Maurice states anything which he 
does not believe to be true, for Mr. 
Maurice is a good man; but we would 
fain know something of the preachers, 
and of the interpretation of this other 
gospel, which it is his vocation to 
overthrow, and which we promise 
him for our own part, we should not 
believe, were it, as St. Paul says, 
preached by an angel from heaven. 
So much for the man of straw. Mr. 
Maurice’s own pretty and graceful 
gospel stands in elegant opposition 
to this mercantile bargain between 
God and man. There is but one fact 
in the history of mankind which our 
author forgets or passes over, and that 
is a tolerably momentous one, as we 
suppose—a very clamorous fact, which 
lies at the bottom of all rites and 
ordinances—no less an event than the 
Fall. Eden and its strange sweet morn- 
ing of innocence—its inexperienced 
blessed creatures, so wise, so ignorant, 
so human—its sudden tempest, and 
tragical revolution—the sudden change 
of that first bride and bridegroom into 
the sorrow-stricken, awed, and trem- 
bling people who went forth from the 
beautiful gate of Paradise to the 
dreary world and its probation—these 
have no place in the concise volume 
wherein Mr. Maurice traces the after 
history of their descendants. In this 
book the curtain rises abruptly upon 
the sons of this first pair. ‘hat their 
osition is at all peculiar, solemn, or 
important, we are not led to suppose ; 
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no grand event close at hand throws 
its shadow over them; they are ordi- 
nary human men, whose father and 
mother have been culpably negligent 
of their education. Adam has never 
told these boys of that grand and 
loving Visitant who walked with him 
in the cool of the garden, and taught 
the humble holy creature, made in His 
own image, such lore of heaven as he 
was fit to know. Eve has never held 
these brethren’s hands, and bade them 
hush to hear of the Seed of the woman 
who was to bruise the serpent’s head. 
In that first primitive tent, or bower, 
or cave, there has been no talk be- 
tween the father and mother of what 
befell before these children came to 
comfort the great sorrow of the parent 
hearts. No: the father has never 
taught the wondering boys how their 
inheritance was lost; the mother has 
never thrilled their swelling hearts 
with that mysterious promise of re 
gaining it, which her own eager hope 
had snatched at, when she said, “I 
have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
Cain and Abel might almost as well 
have been without parents for any 
instruction they have had; and asa 
natural consequence, it follows that 
the lads are as little impressed by the 
great events which so closely preceded 
their entrance into the world, as any 
two rustics in Kent or Devon who 
live at a distance of six thousand years 
from the Creation and the Fall. 

But yet there have been some faint 
elements of education. Mr. Maurice 
thinks there have. “No doubt their 
parents have told them that they have 
a Lord, and that He sees them, and is 
ordering their ways. Surely it is He 
who is making them feel His pre- 
sence, urging them to confess Him. 
How shall they confess Him? What 
is the simplest of all possible methods 
in which they can manifest their 
subjection? Ask yourselves. Is it 
speech? Is it some vehement phrase 
of thanksgiving, some passionate peti- 
tion? These may come in time, but 
they cannot come first; they are not 
the most childlike way of testifying 
homage—not the one which ordinary 
human experience would lead us to 
look for, when One has revealed Him- 
self to us, whom we perceive but dimly, 
yet with whom we feel we have to do. 
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takes the sheep ; he desires to present 
it to this Ruler, who must be near 
him, whom he must find some way of 
acknowledging. The tiller of the 
ground takes the fruits of the earth ; 
he would present these.” Thus we 
have the first suggestion of the doc- 
trine of sacrifice—a suggestion, as it 
appears, entirely natural, human, and 
ge from man, and in which 

r. Maurice begins his first grand 
practical contradiction of his own 
assertion, stated in his preface, that 
his system, like the system of the 
Bible, is “to ground everything upon 
the name of God,” and to show every- 
thing as proceeding from God. He 
goes on to say, however, “ Whatever 
he (man) discovers on that subject, or 
on any other, he receives. It is wis- 
dom which is imparted to him—light 
which comes to him from the Source 
of light. I do not see what one can 
say different, or more in the other 
ease.” (The other case is, “ Why one 
mode of tillage, or one mode of fold- 
ing sheep occurs to him rather than 
another.”) “There, too, the suggestion 
of the mode in which the service is 

erformed is welcomed as divine ; yet 
it is felt to be natural and reasonable.” 
So that is all God has to do with the 
matter. The principle of sacrifice, 
and the mode of it, He suggests only 
as He suggests a better mode of till- 
age. This is quite a new and pecu- 
liar method of proving that everything 
proceeds from God. 

But, acknowledging that God has 
nothing to do with it save in this far- 
away mode, it is very true that a 
child’s impulse of gratitude or affegtion 
is to otter some of its little cherished 
possessions to its benefactors — per- 
fectly true—so that one can under- 
stand the “childlike” sentiment of 
Cain in his offering. But what would 
Mr. Maurice think of the Nero in pet- 
ticoats, who slaughtered a butterfly in 
his honour? Would that be childlike ? 
Would it be anything but monstrous, 
horrid, cruel—the promise of a butcher 
and not of a saint? Yet we are 
obliged to admit that by all scriptural 
analogy this is but a type of what 
Abel must have done. He brought the 
firstlings of his flock—the very flower 
and sweetest blossom of animal life— 
and offered it as his sacrifice. Was 
it Abel's gentle nature that prompted 
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the slaying of his lamb? True, we 
are not told in so many words that he 
did slay the lamb; but neither is 
Abel’s sacrifice in any way separated 
from the other Old Testament sacri- 
fices, in every one of which a victim 
dies. If,then, we accept Mr. Maurice’s 
hypothesis, that the origin of sacrifice 
is only in the desire of man to confess 
his dependence on God, and is nothing 
more than the “simplest of all possible 
methods in which he can manifest his 
subjection,” we must give a decision 
in the matter of these two brothers 
entirely contrary to the decision 
given by God. We must approve 
of the natural grace and fitness 
of Cain’s beautiful offering. We 
must lift up our voice against the 
cruel, revolting, and inhuman sacri- 
fice of Abel. Mr. Maurice does not 
hesitate to say that “the Bible would 
not be a true book if it did not exhibit 
to us the difference” between these 
two types of offerers—how “ some have 
been the better for their prayers, and 
some very much the worse.” Avail- 
ing ourselves of the same license, we 
add that the Bible would not be a 
true book if it did not assign some 
distinct, clear, and sufficient reason 
for these sacrifices, of which Abel’s is 
the first example in the sacred record. 

Weill not linger upon our author’s 
explanation of the disappointment of 
Cain, because he leaves the individual 
subject to explain by our own ex- 
perience what this disappointment 
was: “the Cain-spirit in us all,” he 
says, “is that we supposed God to be 
an arbitrary being, whom we, by our 
sacrifices and prayers, were to conci- 
liate. Was not this the false notion 
that lay at the root of all our discontent, 
of all the evil thoughts and acts that 
sprung out of it? We did not begin 
with trust, but with distrust; we 
did not worship God bécause we be- 
lieved in Him, but because we dreaded 
Him ; because we desired His presence, 
but because we wished to persuade 
Him not to come near us. And does 
not this experience, brethren, enable 
us to understand the nature of that 
true and better sacrifice which Abel 
offered? Must not all its worth have 
arisen from this, that he was weak, 
and that he cast himself upon One 
whom he knew to be strong; that he 
was ignorant, and that he trusted in 
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One who he was sure must be wise ; 
that he had the sense of death, and 
that he turned to One whence life 
must have come; that he had the 
sense of wrong, and that he fled to 
One who must be right? Was not 
his sacrifice the mute expression of 
this helplessness, dependence, con- 
fidence? And was not the acceptance 
of it the pledge that the Creator is 
goodness and truth, and that all 
creatures have goodness and truth so 
far as they disclaim them in them- 
selves and seek them in Him?” 

All very well said, true and good; 
but we are still standing by the slain 
lamb — the innocent, spotless, harm- 
less creature: can nothing but its 
brief agony express these lofty senti- 
ments? What has all this filial and 
reverent devotion to do with the shed 
blood—the sight most abhorrent to 
humanity? Could Abel’s “ helpless- 
ness, dependence, confidence,” be ex- 
pressed in no other way? Or was 
this a merely arbitrary sign of these 
inward and spiritual emotions? We 
are left, in our ignorance, to marvel at 
our leisure. Mr. Maurice thinks he 
has explained it all so clearly that he 
is justified in saying, “If this be the 
case, we have had a glimpse into the 
pature of sacrifice, and into its con- 
nection with the nature of every hu- 
man creature, which we may hope 
will expand into brighter and clearer 
vision.” Amen for Mr. Maurice ; but 
for ourselves we have not had the 
slightest glimpse into the nature of 
sacrifice. We have had descriptions, 
true and faithful, of two different 
moods of mind—of a man approach- 
ing God with humility and tender 
confidence, and of another man, who 
comes sullenly because he dares not stay 
away; but we have not the slightest 
comprehension what was the use of 
Abel’s‘lamb. It remains an utter en- 
igma to us, bewildering and inexplain- 
able. We cannot understand how 
any human creature could express 
his emotions of gratitude or confidence 
by destroying one of the gentlest 
lives which confided in his care. If 
there is no better explanation than 
this, we can only turn with disgust 
from the altars of the old world ; there 
is no meaning in them. 

And vow there marches another 
figure upon the record. Noah, a pa- 
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triarch, the second father of the world, 
a man whose years extended to within 
fifty of a millennium. Mr. Maurice is 
very kind to Noah; he who is of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the nineteenth 
century, patronises him of the Flood. 
If you had asked this simple-hearted 
old giant to explain to you what his 
sacrifice meant—“ to tell you what 
these visible things signified to him, 
he could have given you no answer,” 
says Mr. Maurice. And again—“The 
man who came out of the ark, and build- 
ed an altar to the Lord, must have felt 
that he was representing all human 
beings—that he was not speaking what 
was in himself, so much as offering 
the homage of the restored universe. 
The simple mind of a patriarch could 
not take in so vast a thought as this; 
what need that he should take it in?” 
What need, indeed, when there was 
a coming man—a critical expositor, 
like Mr. Maurice—fated to appear ever 
so many ages after, to explain to us 
the inexplainable thoughts for which 
poor old savage Noah could find no ex- 
pression? We are irresistibly reminded, 
as we read, of a famous critic in another 
department. “ Ah, sir,” said this re- 
doubtable gentleman, as he looked 
upon a sketch of a deceased painter, 
an unhappy disinherited son of Fame, 
—“ Ah, sir, —— was a great 
colourist, and he never knew it!” 
The patriarch, like the painter, was 
unconscious of what was in him—a 
dumb inglorious Milton, full of inarti- 
culate greatness. Yet one could sup- 
pose that that same mountain-head of 
Ararat, with the great world appear- 
ing around, in the water and out of 
the water, and the rainbow arch over- 
head, was about as fit a scene, not only 
to inspire grand ideas, but even the 
grand simple language of nature in 
which to express them, as the shady 
groves of Lincoln’s Inn, or even the 
classic cloisters of Somerset House ; 
and that the man whom the Apostle 
describes as emphatically a preacher 
of righteousness—a man in whose 
youth the first of men was still living 
to tell his wonderful experiences—one 
who for many a troublous year con- 
tended with a world of giants, the sole 
representative of God’s church and 
truth among them, might possibly have 
been quite as competent to understand 
his own deeds, and interpret his own 
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thoughts, as the Rev. Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice, a Cambridge scholar, 
and chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. We 
believe they may be an “ unchancy ” 
audiefice, these same learned benchers, 
but not quite so hard to manage 
either as the sons of Cain and La- 
mech, the primeval Titans of the 
world ; and we confess it seems to us 
somewhat ludicrous to see how this 
reverend gentleman patronises Noah, 
who, to say the least of it, is Mr. Mau- 
rice’s grandfather as well as our own, 
and deserves some little filial reve- 
rence at his descendant’s hands. 

But, “what need that he should 
take it in?” continues Mr. Maurice. 
“Tt was true ; if he could not compre- 
hend it, he yet could speak out the 
marvel and the awe of his heart to 
Him who knew all. What was Noah’s 
sacrifice but this ?—as childlike as that 
of the man who first gazed on the 
strange world and could not interpret 
it; who first saw death, and wanted 
to be told what it signified ; who first 
felt sin, and would fly from it. As 
childlike as his; perhaps more child- 
like, because the oppression of ages, 
and of the sin which had been done in 
them, of the deaths which had been 
died in them, was greater than that 
which the other could experience— 
and, therefore, the need of casting it 
on some one who could bear it was 
greater ; and because the sense of de- 
liverance and redemption and resto- 
ration—the assurance that the righte- 
ous God was a deliverer, redeemer, 
restorer —must have been such as 
none could have had who had not seen 
how all the powers of the world were 
used for the punishment of those who 
had braved Him instead of believing 
in Him; and how, nevertheless, the 
order stood fast, and came forth fresher 
and fairer out of the ruin. In what 
words was it possible to ‘express a 
sense of man’s greatness— the king 
over the mightiest animals—and of 
man’s littleness in the presence of the 
elements which had been let loose upon 
him ; of the intimate inseparable union 
between man and man; of the bitter 
strifes which tore them asunder; of 
the awful nearness of men to their 
Maker ; of their estrangement from 
Him? How could he and his sons 
say, ‘We confess that Thou hast 
made us rulers; help us to govern: we 
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know that the world can crush us; 
help us not to fear it, but Thee. We 
are sure that we have rebelled against 
Thee ; we bless Thee that Thou up- 
holdest us, and unitest us to Thee?’ 
The altar; the clean beasts, the fire, 
and the man presenting the animals 
to Him whom he cannot see, in the 
fire as one of the mightiest ministers 
of His will—these were the signs which 
supplied the want of language, or 
translated the language of earth into 
that of heaven.” 

Now it appears to us that this is 
one of the most marvellous instances 
on record of an appearance of reason- 
ing in which there is neither argument 
nor consequence. It is very probable 
that all these thoughts were in Noah’s 
mind when he stood at the opened 
door of the ark, and saw before him a 
recovered world; but states of mind 
are not the whole and sole materials 
of which philosophy and history are 
made, and we come back in hopeless 
darkness to Noah’s altar and its heap 
of victims. This libation of blood, 
these slain beasts, whose lives have 
been miraculously preserved only to 
perish here, how do they express man’s 
greatness and man’s littleness, the 
union between man and man, the 
strifes between man and man, their 
nearness and yet estrangement from 
their Maker?—how? In what man- 
ner do these slain creatures express 
the prayer of Noah and his sons? 
How are these the signs which supply 
the want of language? Mr. Maurice 
is a great deal more arbitrary than 
those he condemns so easily: it is so, 
he says, but he gives us no light to 
show us why or how: instead, he gives 
us a great many admirable descrip- 
tions of the various phases of indivi- 
dual human experience, a great many 
inculcations of the necessity of yield- 
ing our will to God, of coming to Him 
with trust and confidence, in every 
word of which we are only too glad to 
concur ; but still we come back to our 
premises. This altar and its shed 
blood—this offering, made, not mildly, 
after the gentlest sweetest fashion, but 
violently by fire and knife, and the 
agonies of death— what is the meaning 
of it? This is no expression of your 
states of mind ; at least you have only 
said it is so : you have not advanced a 
single argument which convinces us: 
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of what then, is it an expression? for 
we are more in the dark than ever. 

If it should happen to dawn upon 
the mind of the inquirer here, that 
there was in existence an ancient pro- 
mise, instantly applied to the sufferers 
from the Fall, like balsam to a wound— 
something which spoke of a certain 
Seed, who should undo the evil of that 
first tremendous overthrow—and that 
the altar and the blood, mysteriously, 
darkly, but so as faith could build 
upon, pointed to Him who was to 
come, God’s own eternal glorious re- 
medy for the destroyed and ruined 
world,—we say, if this should happen 
to dawn upon an inquirer’s mind, 
bringing the daylight of the gospel to 
interpret the morning of the ancient 
world, it seems to us that the most 
wonderful illumination would imme- 
diately stream upon those ancient 
rites. “In the name of One to come,” 
—when the old world echoes with these 
words, as we verily believe every sin- 
cere ear that listens for them will 
hear it echoing, there is no longer 
either difficulty or incoherence in the 
ordinances of the ancient dispensa- 
tions. This simple and palpable sign 
of sacrifice is no longer an arbitrary 
token of the human thoughts to which 
it has no real affinity, but is the lively 
representation of one distinct event, as 
simple, real, and palpable as_ itself. 
But if we attempt to show how Noah’s 
awe, gratitude, and reverence, or the 
filial trust of Abel, found their natural 
expression in that hecatomb of slain 
animals, we are lost in utter bewilder- 
ment: on the one side nothing but 
filial adoration, humble confidence, 
hope. and prayer ; on the other, agony, 
destruction, cruel suffering, and pain. 
How or by what means does the one 
interpret the other? We can make 
nothing of the mystery; it has no 
analogy to anything else known to us, 
human or divine. 

The history passes on. Another 
grand antique personage appears upon 
the stage, and we have now to consider 
the sacrifice of Abraham. We avow 
at our beginning that it is not much 
our habit to read books of divinity, and 
frankly we do not know whether the 
merit of this slander upon the Father 
of the Faithful belongs solely to the 
inventive genius of Mr. Maurice, or if 
somebody else, equally clever and fer- 
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tile of brain, has a hand in it. But, 
according to our primitive comprehen- 
sion, and that plain Scripture narra- 
tive, which does not say Coy sug- 
gested, but God spoke, we had formed 
a certain idea of Abraham. We con- 
ceived of him as, in the first place, a 
man extraordinarily tried, whom God 
commanded, in so many distinct un- 
mistakable words, to take his only 
son—the son of hope, of promise, long 
waited and longed for—and offer him 
a sacrifice upon the altar. We under- 
stood from the story that Abraham 
arose, dumb, saying not a word, 
scarcely thinking a thought in his 
silent anguish, only hastening to do 
it—to do it—to obey what God com- 
manded, though it was worse than a 
hundred deaths. A wonderful tale— 
no words to dilute the intense force of 
it—nothing to explain how that agony 
of faith went upon its silent journey, 
day by day, single-minded, broken- 
hearted, knowing only what God had 
said, and seeking no evasion of that 
dread commandment. But it isa very 
different story which meets us on the 
pages of Mr. Maurice. Abraham! 
You thought he was a grand simple 
soul, a natural princely man, one who 
entertained travellers, who delivered 
the treasures of his heathen neigh- 
bours, but, with a noble magnanimous 
generosity, would have none of the 
spoil he recovered—who took the gifts 
of God’s full hand with a full heart, 
and no thought of paying for them. 
Was this your idea? Oh simplicity! 
what a mistake you have made! 
There is no magnanimous and princely 
hero visible in the sermon of Mr. Mau- 
rice—but there is a man who “ thinks 
upon his thoughts,” who makes subtle 
investigations into his own spirit, an 
accomplished casuist, an egotist of the 
first water. This poor, vain, ungene- 
rous creature is too mean and small of 
soul to accept a gift of surpassing and 
unequalled magnitude without offer- 
ing God something to make up for it ; 
his first thought, on receiving the prize, 
is what he shall give in return; and 
after various processes of thought, the 
barren result of all is, that the man 
makes up his mind to offer back again 
to his heavenly Benefactor, the gift 
which He gave. “I knew thee that 
thou wert an austere man ; here is thy 
talent; behold, now thou hast that 
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which is thine.’ And Mr. Maurice’s 
Abraham binds the wood ‘upon his 
back, and in ineffable self-estimation, 
and «resolved to be even with God, 
sets off to Mount Moriah to deliver 
back again the greatly appreciated 
boon. 

We are not misrepresenting Mr. 
Maurice; it is true that when his 
Abraham arrives at this conclusion, 


Moses. 


“Andit came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and said 
unto him, Abraham: and he said, Behold, 
here Iam. And he said, Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt- 
offering upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of. And Abraham rose up 
early in the morning, and saddled his ass, 
and took two of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for 
the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went 
unto the place of which God had told 
him. Then on the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar 
off. And Abraham said unto his young 
men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I 
and the lad will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to you. And Abraham 
took the wood of the burnt-offering, and 
laid it upon Isaac his son; and hé took 
the fire in his hand, and a knife; and they 
went both of them together. And Isaac 
spake unto Abraham his father, and said, 
My father: and he said, Here am I, my 
son. And he said, Behold the fire and 
the wood: but where is the lamb for a 
burnt-offering ? And Abraham said, My 
son, God will provide himself a lamb for 
a burnt-offering: so they went both of 
them together.” 
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he determines that it has been sug- 
gested by God; but that is all that 
the Divine will has to do with the 
matter. We subjoin the narrative of 
Mr. Maurice and that of Moses. There 
is some difference between them—not 
a little in fact, as we suppose ; and the 
most wonderful distance in atmosphere. 
But we will let these two historians 
speak for themselves. 


Mr. Mavrice. 


“A man who has waited long for some 
good, which has seemed to him more 
bland each day that has not brought it to 
him, and yet has also seemed each day 
more improbable; who has been sure 
from the first that if it ever came, it must 
be a gift from One who watched over him 
and cared for him, and who, for that very 
reason, has gone on trusting that he shall 
receive it—yes, growing in trust, as the 
natural difficulties looked more insur- 
mountable; such a man, when the dream 
of his heart becomes a substantial reality, 
has a sense of grateful joy which turns to 
pain, which is actually oppressive till it 
can find some outlet. Yet what outlet 
can it find? What can he do for the Giver 
more than rejoice and wonder at the gift ? 
—more than say, It is thine? Nothing 
perhaps. But how can he say that?—how 
can he utter what he means to One who, 
he knows, is the source of all he has, and 
can need nothing from him? What can 
he offer?—a mere sign or symbol ?—a 
sheep which he would slay for his own 
food, and which he would not miss out of 
his flock?—a miserable sample of the 
fruits which the earth is pouring out to 
him? It must surely be something bet- 
ter, more precious, than any of these, 
His own heart seems to scorn such pre- 
sents—must not the heart of Him to 
whom he brings them? Out of. such 
feelings comes the craving for the power 
to make some sacrifice—to find a sacrifice 
which shall be real, and not nominal. The 
Book of Genesis says, ‘God did tempt 
Abraham.’ Tt leads us back to the source 
from which the thoughts that were work-. 
ing in him were derived. It says, broadly 
and distinctly, This seed did not drop by 
accident into the patriarch’s mind; it was 
not self-sown; it was not put into him 
by the suggestion of some of his fellows. 
It was part of the discipline to which he 
was subjected that these questions should 
be excited in him. It was his divine 
Teacher who led him on to the terrible 
conclusion, ‘The sacrifice which I must. 





Did it ever occur to Mr. Maurice 
that, if Abraham’s sacrifice did indeed 
proceed, in the first place, from this 
paroxysm of insane thankfulness, it is 
the most singular thing in the world 
that he should have waited so many 
years before accomplishing it? Isaac 
was no newly received gift, no baby 
blessing, at this period, but a reason- 
ing lad, capable of bearing the wood 
upon his shoulders, and asking shrewd 
questions ; ‘‘the sense of grateful joy, 
which turns to pain,” must have had 
years to sober down into reasonable 
and pious gratitude by this time; why 
such a frantic outburst now? Oh this 
power of “spiritual anatomy’! these 
states of mind! We are afraid that 
this faculty of description is a danger- 
ous one. At all events, Moses treats 
the subject very differently. We see 
nothing whatever of Abraham’s pro- 
cesses of thought in /zs history; and 
if we were to enter our own fancy in 
, gq to Mr. Maurice’s, our indi- 
vidual apprehension of him would 
paint Abraham, hastening on his way, 
thinking nothing, saying “ God said,” 
hurrying onward, taking no time to 
consider what he was doing ; feeling 
that his only safety was to do it, to 
obey, and leave the rest to God. Hea- 
ven and bereaved hearts only know the 
unspeakable agony of submitting, when 
a child is only taken ; but to give—to 
offer—fancy has nothing to do with 
such an unimaginable anguish; and 
there is not a word in the Scripture 
story which authorises us to believe 
that Abraham’s thoughts and wishes 
had the slightest share in the dread 
command of God. 

But we must hasten from the Old 
Testament and its dimmer ordinances, 
only pausing to note one important 
enunciation which our author makes 
in this same sermon about Abraham. 
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offer is that very gift which has caused 
me all my joy. That belongsto God. I 
can only express my dependence upon 
God, my thankfulness to Him, by laying 
my son upon the altar.’ If it was true 
that he had been called out by the living 
and true God to serve Him, and trust 
Him, and be a witness for Him—if it was 
true that he had received his child from 
God—it was true also, he could not doubt 
it, that this was a command—that it was - 
acommand directly addressed to him; 
that he was to obey it.” 


Abraham’s reward, says Mr. Maurice, 
was this— 


“He had found sacrifice to be no one 
solitary act, no sudden expression of joy, 
no violent effort to make a return for 
blessings which we can only return by 
accepting; but that it lies at the very 
root of our being; that our lives stand 
upon it; that society is held together by 
it; that all power to be right and to do 
right begins with the offering up of our- 
selves, because it is thus that the right- 
eous Lord makes us like Himself.” 


In this we find the first statement 
of what is in reality Mr. Maurice’s 
leading principle: he returns to it 
again and again; he tells us that he 
can conceive of no state, or rather, to. 
use his own words, “that the most 
pure and perfect state of which we can 
conceive is the state of which sacrifice 
is the law ;” and “that it is impos- 
sible to imagine a blessed world in 
which it does not exist.” He “ main- 
tains that sacrifice is entirely inde- 
pendent of sin ;” that, in fact, instead 
of being a means, it is an end, and, as 
it would appear, in reality, the chief 
end for which this world was created. 
Let us endeavour to realise this con- 
dition of existence; the intense amia- 
bility of it is scarcely to be conceived 
by our gross mortal understanding. 
We can all of us understand a sacri- 
fice which has a motive. The man 
who puts his own life, or his own good 
fame, upon deadly hazard to save his 
brother's ; the woman who resigns all 
the joys of life to recall one soul astray 
and erring to a better way,—these, 
we say with reverence, are humble 
shadows, far off and faint, of one In- 
finite Sacrifice, and we commend them 
for their motive, but not for them- 
selves: their design is to save—with- 
out this design they are meaningless ; 
and though they may fail a hundred 
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times, the purpose that is in them, 
and which gives all force and nobility 
to them, remains. That is the old 
doctrine ; but Mr. Maurice requires no 
design, no purpose, no motive. The 
supreme excellence of the thing is 
enough for him; and we cannot re- 
member aay example which so per- 
fectly exhibits his doctrine, as it ap- 
plies to the social intercourse of mortal 
men, as that of the far-famed old man 
of the fable with his ass. Pure, mo- 
tiveless, unselfish sacrifice was that; 
and the conscientious and sorely tried 
hero of the tale, panting as he carries 
his faithful beast along the road, where 
that same faithful beast, but for public 
opinion, ought to have carried him, 
must be, we should fancy, the very 
beau ideal of Mr. Maurice. When all 
the world is equally complaisant, what 
a world it will be! how mild, how 
tender, how gentle should be all the 
symbols and images which point to- 
wards this consummation! Are they 
so? Of what do these slain beasts, 
these holocausts, these heaps of slaugh- 
tered victims, testify to the world ?—of 
violent agony, frightful, unspeakable, 
only to be expressed by the last pang 
of mortal suffering. "What has this to 
do with man’s sweet submission to his 
brother, with his filial reverence to 
God, his childlike dependence upon 
Him? If that were all, these murder- 
ed creatures should have been brought 
hither garlanded and crowned, and 
lived guarded lives as dedicated offer- 
ings, instead of dying violent deaths. 
Why did they die? 

It is a hard question ; and when we 
turn to our author’s exposition of the 
New Testament, we cannot but feel 
that the death of the Lord is a source 
of continual embarrassment and per- 
plexity to his mind. But for that 
death, all would go well with him; if 
the Son of God had only lived His 
perfect and wonderful life, spoken His 
marvellous words, done his works of 
mercy, and ascended to the heaven 
from whence He came, all would have 
been harmonious and consistent; but, 
unfortunately, the central and culmi- 
nating point of the gospel is not even 
so much that Jesus lived as that Jesus 
died. It is not the manger, but the 
cross, that is the type of Christianity ; 
and all the world, past and present, 
centres towards this mysterious Death. 
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In this death Mr. Maurice believes 
fervently; he preaches that it has 
saved all the world; but how? That 
is a different question. He begins by 
presuming that it was to be expected 
that this supreme perfection of men, 
if He ever did come, should sacrifice 
Himself. “If there could be one who 
never did lift himself up above his 
brethren, who never claimed to be 
anything but a member of a kind, 
must he not be the perfectly righteous 
man, and yet must he not be in sym- 
pathy and fellowship with all sinful 
men as no other ever was? Must he 
not have a feeling and experience of 
their sins which they have not them- 
selves? Is it not involved in the very 
idea of such a being that he sacrifices 
himself? 

We confess that this “must” only 
confounds and bewilders our poor ap- 
prehension. We can see no necessity 
in it. It seems to us as if somebody 
going to America, and finding an 
English-speaking people there go- 
verning themselves, should begin to 
predict that the original colony must 
separate itself from the parent state ;— 
very safe prophesying now, but not 
quite so patent a truth in the days of 
the “ Mayflower.” It is the time of 
David of which Mr. Maurice is treat- 
ing; and he goes on to tell us, speak- 
ing of the whole race (of Jews, of 
course—at least we presume so), “I 
say for all, because this was the very 
discovery which gave them comfort, 
and the only one which; could. They 
were not only taught, ‘Jf there is 
such a righteous man, then he must 
and will offer such a sacrifice as this, 
and that sacrifice must be a sacrifice 
of God,’ but their hearts said also,,— 
‘Such an One there is, and such an 
One will be manifested. His exist- 
ence is implied in all that we are think- 
ing, feeling, doing. Some day He will 
make it clear by a transcendent 
act—an act pregnant with the 
mightiest consequence to the world— 
that He is.” 

Yet, in spite of this universal en- 
lightenment in the time of David, the 
very chosen companions of the divine 
Redeemer were dismayed and_bewil- 
dered at any mention of sacrifice on 
His part. What does this inconsist- 
ency mean? But whatever it means, 
Mr. Maurice has at last come to the 
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conclusion that it is expected of all 
mankind that a Saviour is to come, 
and is to die. And now it is time to 
enter on the question, Why was He to 
die? Not for sin, because sacrifice is 
independent of sin. For what, then, 
was it necessary that this divinest 
essence of manhood was to give forth 
His life upon the cross? 

Returning to Mr. Maurice’s book to 
search for this reason in his own 
words, we find it the most difficult 
thing in the world to light upon it. 
So far as God Himself was concerned, 
its main reason seems to have been to 
testify “the eternal and original union 
of the Father with the Son—that 
anion which was never fully manifested 
till the Only Begotten by the Eternal 
Spirit offered Himself to God ;” and 
again, “that union and co-operation of 
the will of the Father with the will of 
the Son, which was, as St. Peter 
taught us, before all worlds, which lay 
at the very ground of creation, but 
which was never manifested in its ful- 
ness till the Son yielded Himself up to 
the death of the cross.” 

But the real motive of the sacrifice 
of Christ was this—God had already 
forgiven his sinful creatures their 
iniquities ; and, as we read, we almost 
fancy we can see some _ benignant 
father smiling at the follies of his 
children, which are in reality so harm- 
less and trifling that it is no effort on 
his part to forgive them—that they 
scarcely need forgiveness. But God 
has forgiven these transgressions ; it is 
only necessary to make man believe 
in it. How is this to be done? By a 
secret inward revelation, as Abel and 
Noah were moved? by an oath and 
covenant, as sufficed for Abraham? 
No! Astonishing prodigality of Hea- 
ven! to convince this obstinate, pre- 
jadiced, unpersuadable man, the Son 
comes to this world, and this divine 
and glorious life is thrown away upon 
the cross to coax the sullen villain to 
believe (what was nevertheless true 
whether he believed it or no), that 
God had saved him! And that death, 
so often typified, so often predicted, 
for which such solemn preparations, 
such widespreading providences clear- 
ed the way—that death, after all, was 
not a ransom, but only an argument ; 
not a propitiation, but simply a proof 
—a most astounding disproportion, 
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surely, of means to the end! If Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, David, had believeé 
on God’s word and assurance, how 
did these lesser men of later times 
require so extraordinary an additional 
security? We are lost in amazement 
when we come to think of it. If this 
is so, it seems to us the only instance 
on record of waste of means and un- 
necessary expenditure on the part of 
God. 
But if our Lord’s death was after 
this wise, a proof to man of God’s ac- 
complished deed, and a full pledge, 
such as never had been given before, 
of the entire union of the Father and 
the Son, how majestic, how calm, how 
full of the grandest solemn delight and 
satisfaction must have been that so- 
called sacrifice? How we can fancy 
the sun, His shadow in the heavens, 
shedding its mildest effulgence on 
His glorious head as He hangs upon 
His cross as on a throne. Neither 
agony nor passion can be there. There 
is nothing to agonise for. He is a 
witness of his Father’s accomplished 
pleasure—a benign advocate of God to 
man, and not of man to God. 

So has died many a holy martyr to 
His word and truth. So fell Stephen, 
with the glory of heaven on his young 
brow. But so did not die the Lord of 
All. The convulsed and trembling 
earth, shaken to her foundations; the 
rended hills; the darkened sun; the 
pale atmosphere of gloom, and terror, 
and agony; the face of solemn an- 
guish ; the cry of desertion and soli- 
tude ; and that last voice of triumph, 
of agony, of conquest, what do they 
mean? “Itis finished!” What? The 
witness-bearing, the persuasion, the 
proof, the sympathy? But these are 
never to be finished while Time and 
Hope endure. 

“Tt is finished!’ What? This 
interpreter does not tell us—on his 
principles we find it impossible to tell. 
All the common words are here, yet 
we are robbed of our Lord, and can- 
not tell where He is gone. He died 
to, convince us; He did not die for us. 
He is our brother; but not our head, 
our substitute, our Redeemer, who 
stood in our stead, and bore our pun- 
ishment. He is the Father’s secu- 
rity to us; the hostage of God’s 
treaty; and not our security with the 
Father, our Royal purchaser and 
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owner, who undertakes all things for 
us. Out of chaos we came, and into 
chaos we return. ‘We see no signi- 
ficance in the arbitrary sign of Abel’s 
primitive offering; no natural lan- 
guage of gratitude er confidence in the 
slain lamb. Nor can we understand, 
in any sense, how the Son, whose 
death declares His union with His Fa- 
ther, and who is only the pledge and 
guarantee of His Father’s sincerity, 
can be called the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. 
We have been obliged to hasten 
over this book, a book which tempts 
contradiction on every page, and on 
which we could have lingered very 
much longer had space or time permit- 
ted. But though, even in the quota- 
tions we have made here, we have 
passed over many statements which 
we would wish to record our energetic 
pe against, we do not think we 
ave omitted any important link of Mr. 
Maurice’s argument, or misrepresented 
the drift of it. It is, indeed, a con- 
sistent and carefully constructed 
scheme, with its leading idea clear 
and well sustained, and an immense 
amount of skill and pains expended 
in its arrangement. The plausibility 
of the whole depends on the plausibi- 
lity of each part, and this Mr. Maurice 
admits as well as ourselves, when he 
makes the singularly candid avowal, 
that unless he can succeed in explain- 


ing how we are “ redeemed” by Christ- 


from “the curse of the law” in some 
other sense than that which declares 
“that He offered His blood, which was 
an adequate purchase-money or ran- 
som for it,’ he “must abandon all 
the conclusions respecting sacrifice 
which we have deduced hitherto from 
an examination of Scripture.” How 
he manages to make this explanation 
we leave to better judges—our voca- 
tion is not to expound or interpret. 
We have floated along the easy stream 
of Mr. Maurice’s special pleading—we 
have looked on with wrath and pug- 
nacity, at which we could not help 
being amused when we thought of it, 
while our old faith was disposed of— 
we have paid all attention to his state- 
ments — and our conclusion is, that 
cleverer appearances of giving a rea- 
son scarcely could be; but for the 
reason itself, we could not catch sight 
of it. In our private retirement we 
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have been carrying ona smart dialogue 
with Mr. Maurice. “This is,” says 
the teacher—“ Why?” say we. But 
our instructor never condescends upon 
the why : we are continually pursuing 
him in wonder and bewilderment, con- 
tinually callmg upon him to stop and 
explain himself; but unfortunately 
the points on which Mr. Maurice is 
disposed to be explanatory are pre- 
cisely those which we ask no ques- 
tions about. Mr. Maurice is a good 
man, and no doubt was entirely satis- 
fied himself with the truth of his pre- 
lections; and we trust his learned 
audience at Lincoln’s Inn found some- 
thing more than assertions in them. 
But we—well, we are only one of the 
public; we are neither learned in divi- 
nity nor in law—we find, as we have 
before acknowledged, several graphic 
sketches of “states of mind” in this 
clever volume, but as for connection 
between these “states of mind” and 
the tokens which, according to Mr, 
Maurice, are their natural interpreta- 
tion, we confess candidly that we can 
see none. If we are to believe Mr. 
Maurice, this singular institution of 
sacrifice means nothing at all, and 
has, in fact, had a certain propriety 
and significance only among the 
heathen. The merest and most ar- 
bitrary of forms,—a pure motiveless 
bloodshedding it must have been with 
the patriarchs, who, doubtless, if they 
had not so much talk in them as this 
modern generation, were able enough, 
even Noah, to say in so many words 
their prayers and their thanksgiving, 
without the melancholy and tragical 
intervention of these “ poor dumb 
mouths,” the wounds of the victims on 
their altar. 

Mr. Maurice tells us that in his 
philosophy everything proceeds from 
God ; but this is rather a delusive doc- 
trine, for in reality everything in his 
philosophy proceeds from the pro- 
cesses of human thought, influenced in 
an inward far-away mode, unacknow- 
ledged by the divine Whisperer, by 
some suggestion of the Supreme. We, 
for our part, feel very confident 
that the idea of sacrifice ceuld never 
have occurred to the human mind 
at all if God had not given it forth 
so plainly, that it was possible to 
pervert, but not to deny it. How- 
ever, teaching is not in our way, 
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and we have only one thing more to 
say before leaving Mr. Maurice. We 
were never more sfruck with a 
change of atmosphere than we were 
when we laid down his book, and 
took up that Book from which he 
takes his texts. The words were 
often the same, but the air, the 
spirit, the essence was changed. 
We add another “Why?” to our 
long list of interrogations. This 
amiable and good man has been led 
away by his anxiety to find a libe- 
ral and enlightened gospel, fit for 
the nineteenth century, and its in- 
tellectual dabblers in scepticism ; and 
he has been too much occupied by 
the course of views necessary to 
establish his theory, to observe that 
subtle inexpressible breath of life 
which he has left behind. 

Fathers and mothers! ye who are 
proud in your secret hearts when 
your boys are born to you, and 
snub the poor little sisters, the de- 
trimentals of the nursery,—do you 
know that a great many philoso- 
phers (and Mr. Maurice and the 
Broad Church are undoubtedly sup- 
porters of the same opinion) main- 
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tain that no man can have a real, 
stout, individual faith of his own 
till he has passed through certain 
regions of Disbelief, Scepticism, In- 
fidelity, of which it is the fashion to 
speak with great reverence and re- 
spectfulness? And do you know that 
it is the persuasion of Mr. Thackeray, 
that the same young man must take 
a certain course of vice, before he 
can hope to become such a man as 
Lord Kew? Deluded and insane 
Heads of Houses! do you hear these 
oracles, and will you still persist 
in bringing up the miserable little 
urchins, doomed to undergo this 
fate? Be persuaded, we beseech you, 
good people: let us have a genera- 
tion of the little sisters—those pro- 
per little beings, whom nature her- 
self keeps in order, and who have no 
necessity laid upon them to be either 
dissipated or sceptical. As for the 
other unfortunate moiety of the crea- 
tion, dispose of it somehow—we will 
not inquire too closely into the par- 
ticulars—but surely anything is better 
than taking care of and preserving the 
imp till it is old enough to meet this 
predicted fate. 





VERNIER. 


Tr ever thou shalt follow silver Seine 

Through his French vineyards and French villages, 
Oh! for the love of pity turn aside 

At Vernier, and bear to linger there— 

The gentle river doth so—lingering long 

Round the dark moorland, and the pool Grand’mer 
And then with slower ripples steals away 


Down from his merry Paris. 


Do thou this; 


‘Tis kind and piteous to bewail the dead, 

The joyless, sunless dead ; and these lie there, 
Buried a hundred fathoms in the pool, 

Whose rough dark wave is closed above their grave, 
Like the black cover of an ancient book 


Over a tearful story. 


Very lovely 
Was Julie de Montargis: even now, 
Now that five hundred years are dead with her, 
Her village name—the name a stranger hears— 
Is, “ La plus belle des belles ;’—they tell him yet, 
The glossy golden lilies of the land 
Lost lustre in her hair; and that she owned 
The noble Norman eye—the violet eye 
Almost—so far and fine its lashes drooped, 
Darkened to purple : all the country-folk ~ 


Went lightly to their work at sight of her, 
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And all their children learned a grace by heart, 

And said it with small lips when she went by, 

The Lady of the Castle. Very dear . 
Was all this beauty and this gentleness 

Unto her first love and her playfellow, 

Roland le Vavasour. 

















































Too dear to lose, 
Save that his knightly vow to pluck a palm, > 
And bear the cross broidered above his heart, 
To where upon the cross Christ died for him, 
Led him away from loving. But a year, 
And they shall meet—alas! to those that joy, 
It is a pleasant season, all too short, 
Made of white winter and of scarlet spring, 
But parted lovers count its minutes up, 
And see no sunshine. Julie heeded none, 
When she had belted on her Roland’s sword, 
Buckled his breastplate, and upon her lip 
Taken his last long kisses. 
Listen now! 
She was no light-o’-love, to change and change, 
And very deeply in her heart she kept 
The night and hour St. Ouen’s shrine should see 
A true-love meeting. Walking by the pool, 
Many a time she longed to wear a wing, 
As fleet and white as wore the white-winged gull, 
That she might hover over Roland’s sails, 
Follow him to the field, and in the battle 
Keep the hot Syrian sun from dazing him : 
. High on the turret many an autumn-eve, 
When the light, merry swallow tried his plumes 
For foreign flight, she gave him messages— 
Fond messages of love, for Palestine, 
Unto her knight. What wonder, loving so, 
She greeted well the brother that he sent 
From Ascalon with spoils—Claude Vavasour ? 
Could she do less ?—he had so deft a hand i 
Upon that mandolin, and sang so well j 
What Roland did so bravely ; nay, in sooth, 
She had not heart to frown upon his songs, 
Though they sang other love and other deeds | 
Than Roland’s, being brother to her lord. 
Yet sometimes was she grave and sad of eye, | 
For pity of the spell that eye could work 
Upon its watcher. Oh! he came to serve, 
And stayed to love her ; and she knew it now, 
Past all concealment. Oftentimes his eyes 
Fastened upon her face, fell suddenly, 
For brother-love and shame; but oftener 
Julie could see them, through her tender tears, 
Fixed on some messenger from Holy Land 
With wild significance, the thin white lips 
Working for grief, because she smiled again. 


He spake no love—he breathed no passionate tale, 
Till there came one who told how Roland’s sword, 
From heel to point, dripped with the Paynim blood ; 
How Ascalon had seen, and Joppa’s list, 

And Gaza, and Nicex’s noble fight, 
His chivalry ; and how, with palm-branch won, 
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Bringing his honours and his wounds a-front, 
His prow was cleaving Genoa’s sapphire sea, 
Bound homewards. Then, the last day of the year, 
He brought the unused charger to the gate, 
Sprang to the broad strong back, and reined its rage 
Into a marble stillness. Ah! more still, 
Young Claude le Vavasour, thy visage was, 
More marble-white. She stood to see him pass, 
And their eyes met; and, ah! but hers were wet 
To see his suffering ; and she called his name, 
And came below the gate; but he bowed low, 
And thrust the vizor down over his face, 
And so rode on. 

Before St. Ouen’s shrine 
That night the lady watched—a sombre night, 
With no sweet stars to say God heard or saw 
Her prayers and tears: the grey stone statues gleamed 
Through the gloom ghost-like ; the still effigies 
Of knight and abbess had a show of life, 
Lit by the crimsons and the amethysts 
That fell along them from the oriels ; 
And if she broke the silence with a step, 
It seemed the echo lent them speech again 
To speak in ghostly whispers ; and o’er all, 
With a weird paleness midnight might not hide, 
Straight from the wall St. Ouen looked upon her, 
With his grim granite frown, bidding her hope 
No lover's kiss that night—no loving kiss— 
None—though there came the whisper of her name, 
And a chill sleety blast of midnight wind 
Moaning about the tombs, and striking her 
For fear down to her knees. 

That opened porch 

Brought more than wind and whisper ; there were steps, 
And the dim wave of a white gaberdine— 
Horribly dim ; and then the voice again, 
As though the dead called Julie. Was it dead, 
The form which, at the holy altar foot, 
Stood spectral in the spectral window-lights ? 
Ah! Holy Mother! dead—and in its hand 
The pennon of Sir Roland—and the palm, 
Both laid so stilly on the altar front ; 
A presence like a knight, clad in close mail 
From spur to crest, yet from its armed heel 
No footfall ; a white face, pale as the stones, 
Turned upon Julie, long enough to know 
How truly tryst was kept ; and all was gone, 
Leaving the lady on the flags ice-cold. 


PART II. 


Oh, gentle River! thou that knowest all, 

Tell them how loyally she mourned her love ; 
How her grief withered all the rose-bloom off, 
And wrote its record on her patient cheek ; 
And say, sweet River! lest they do her wrong, 

All the sad story of those twenty moons, 

The true-love dead—the true love that lived on 

Her faithful memories, and Claude’s generous praise, 
Claude’s silent service, and her tearful thanks ; 
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And ask them, River, for Saint Charity, 
To think no wrong, that at the end she gave, 
Her heart being given and gone, her hand to him, 
Slight thanks for strong deservings.— 

Banish care, 
Soothe it with flutings, startle it with drums, 
Trick it with gold and velvets, till it glow 
Into a seeming pleasure. Ah, vain! vain! 
When the bride weeps, what wedding-gear is gay ? 
And since the dawn she weeps—at orisons 
She wept—and while her women clasped the zone, 
Among its brilliants fell her brighter tears. 
Now at the altar all her answers sigh, 
Wilt thou?—Ah! fearful altar-memories— 
Ah! spirit-lover—if he saw me now ; 
Wilt thou ?—Oh me! if that he saw me now! 
He doth, he doth, beneath St. Ouen there, 
As white and still—yon monk whose cowl is back, 
Wilt thou ?— Ah, dear love, listen and look up. 
He doth—ah God! with hollow eyes a-fire. 
Wilt thou ?—pale quivering lips, pale bloodless lips— 
I will not—never—never—Roland—never. 


So went the bride a-swoon to Verttier, 

So doffed each guest his silken braveries, 

So followed Claude, heart-stricken and amazed, 

And left the Chapel. But the monk left last, 

And down the hill-side, swift and straight and lone— 
Sandals and brown serge brushed the yellow broom— 
Till to the lake he came and loosed the skiff, 

And paddled to the lonely island-cell 

Midway over the waters. Long ago 

He came at night to dwell there—’twas the night 
Of Lady Julie’s vigil ; ever since 

The simple fishers left their silver tithe 

Of lake-fish for him on the wave-worn flags, 
Wherefrom he wandered not, save when that day 

He went unasked, and marred a bridal-show,— 
Wherefore none knew, nor how,—save two alone, 

A lady swooning—and a monk at prayers. 


And now not Castle-gates, nor cell, nor swoon, 
Nor splashing waters, nor the flooded marsh, 
Can keep these two apart—the Chapel-bells 
Ring Angelus and even-song, and then 
Sleep like her waiting maidens—only one, 
Her foster-sister, lying at the gate 
Dreaming of roving spirits—starts at one, 
And marvels at the night-gear, poorly hid, 
And overdone with pity at her plaint, 
Letteth her Lady forth, and watches her 
Gleaming from crag to crag—and lost at last, 
A white speck on the night. 
More watchful eyes 

Follow her flying—down the water-path, 
Mad at the broken bridals, sore amazed 
Witt © ~ ond pain, Claude tracks the wanderer— 

ais wu the wild white fingers loose the cord ; 
‘ut whe: .e drove the shallop through the lake 
Straight - the island-cell, he brooked no stay, 
But dof his steel-coat on the reedy rim, 
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And gave himself to the quick-plashing pool, 
And swimming in the foam her fleetness made,’ 
Strove after—sometimes losing his white guide, 
Down-sinking in the wild wash of the waves. 


“Together to the dreary cell they come, 
The shallop and the swimmer—she alone 

Thrusts at the wicket,—enters wet and wild. 

What sees he there under the crucifix? 

What holds his eyesight to the ivied loop? 

Oh, Claude !—oh loving heart! be still, and break. 
The Monk and Julie kneeling, not at prayer. 

She kisses him with warm, wild, eager lips— 

Weeps on his heart—that woman, nearly wived, 
And, “ Sweetest love,” she saith, “I thought thee dead.” 
And he—what is he that he takes and clasps 

In his her shaking hands, and bends adown, 

Crying, “ Ah, my sweet love! it was no ghost 
That left the palm-branch ; but I saw thee not, 

And heard their talk of Claude, and held thee false, 
These many erring days.” Oh, gaze no more, 

laude, Claude, for thy soul’s peace! She binds the brand 
About his gaberdine, with wild caress ; 

She fondles the thia neck, and clasps thereon 
The gorget ; then the breast-piece and the helm 
Her quick hands fasten. ‘“ Come away,” she cries, 
“Thou Knight, and take me from them all for thine. 
Come, true-love, come.” The pebbles, water-washed, 
Grate with the gliding of the shallop’s keel, 
Scarce bearing up those twain. 

Frail boat, be strong! 

Three lives are thine to keep—ah, Lady pale, 
Choose of two lovers—for the other comes 
With a wild bound that shakes the rotten plank. 
Moon! shine out fair for one avenging blow ! 
She glitters on a quiet face and form 
That shuns it not, but stays the lifted death. 
“My brother Roland! Claude, dear brother mine. 
I thought thee dead—I would that I had died 
Ere this had come.—Nay, God! but she is thine !— 
He wills it not for either: look, we fill— 
The current drifts us, and the oars are gone— 
I will leap forth.” “Now by the breast we sucked 
So shalt thou not: let the black waters break 
Over a broken heart. ~Nay—tell him no ; 
Bid him to save thee, Julie—I will leap !” 
So strove they sinking, sinking—Julie bending 
Between them; and those brothers over her 
With knees and arms close locked for leave to die 
Each for the other ;—and the Moon shone down 
Silvering their far-off home, and the great wave 
That struck, and rose, and floated over them, 
Hushing their death-cries, hiding their kind strife, 
Ending the earnest love of three great hearts 
With silence, and the splash of even waves. 


So they who died for love, live in love now, 
And God in heaven doth keep the gentle souls 
Whom Earth hath lost, and one poor Poet mourns. 
Epwin ARNO. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
CHAP. xxit.—(Continued.) 


On the 3d May, an expedition, Bay, is a Russian cemetery, having in 
which had been for some days in the midst a small church, surrounded 
course of preparation, consisting of by crosses and headstones. No Eng- 
about 7000 French with 12 guns, and lish country churchyard, where the 
3000 English with 6 guns, sailed for forefathers of the hamlet sleep, can, in 
Kertsch, but just after arriving insight its trim sanctity, be more suggestive 
of its destination, was recalled by a of repose than this peaceful spot, above 
message from the French commander. the occupants of which rude requiems 
He had received telegraphic instruc- of musketry and cannon had for 
tions from the Emperor to despatch all months broken the silence. Instead 
the transports he could command to of mourning friends, marksmen had 
the icadoom, to convey the French crouched in the grass of the graves, or 
reserves there to the seat of war, and lain in the shadow of the tombstones. 
considered the instructions as suffi- On the previous night there had been 
ciently imperative to necessitate the hard fighting above the dead, on the 
recall of the expedition, which accord- thresholds of whose green abodes lay 
ingly returned, amid much dissatisfac- others ready to join them. The ceme- 
tion. A few days afterwards, General tery is surrounded by a wall, and is 
Canrobert resigned the control of the about -seventy yards square; the 
army to General Pelissier, and took further wall was less than a hundred 
the command of the first division, the yards from the wall of the town, which 
same he had held under St. Arnaud. was of masonry, upright (those of 

Several events marked the change fortified places are in general strength- 
of commanders. On the night of the ened with sloping buttresses, termed 
22d, the French made a determined revetments), and having no ditch. 
attack on the rifle-pits between the It was breached in three or four 
Quarantine and Central Bastions, places, though not extensively enough 
which form part of the earth-works for the assault; but it was evident 
covering the town. At nine o’clock a that, in a few hours, the French bat- 
cannonade, accompanied by volleys far teries could, whenever they pleased, 
warmer and more sustained than in destroy the whole extent of wall. 
any previous night attack or operation which it would have been impolitic to 
of the siege, marked the commence- do until the moment for storming had 
ment of the enterprise, and continued arrived. Between the wall of the 
without intermission till three in the cemetery and that of the town was a 
morning. The moonratherglimmered line of rifle-screens, strongly con- 
than shone upon the scene, and against structed of earth and gabions, and 
the cloudy horizon the flashes of the capable of holding each at least a 
guns, like summer lightning, marked dozen marksmen. Only two of these 
the lines of defence and attack; the had been taken by the French, and 
rattle of small-arms was almost inces- the number of dead stretched on the 
sant, and occasional cheers, rising grass showed at what cost. The 
from the gloom, showed some advan- cemetery was cleared of Russians, who 
tage won or charge attempted. had retired to their remaining rifle- 

On the following day I visited the pits, and its right wall now formed 
scene of combat. Entering the French part of the French parapet. The 
lines at the Maison de Clocheton, a Russian batteries before the town 
long walk through the zigzag ap- were silent, and the garrison had 
proaches led to the advanced trench, hoisted a flag of truce, which the 
where glimpses over the parapet and French refused to respond to, as it 
through loopholes, rendered precarious was known the attack was to be 
by the proximity of the Russian rifle- resumed in greater force the same 
men, who fired incessantly, revealed night (23d); and, on returning in the 
the features of the ground. evening, I met bodies of troops enter- 

In a green hollow or basin, at the ing the lines, In all, it was said that 
head of the inlet known as Quarantine 30,000 men were to be assembled in 
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the trenches for this new attack. 
That night at nine o’clock, the can- 
nonade and musketry opened as be- 
fore, but soon became fainter, and by 
midnight died away. The Russians, 
cowed by the slaughter of the previous 
night, and overpowered by the num- 
bers of the assailants, withdrew within 
their works, after a short struggle, 
and left the whole of the rifle-pits to 
our allies, who connected them by 
trenches, opened a communication 
with their nearest approach, and occu- 
pied them as a new advanced line. 
On the 24th there was a truce for six 
hours to collect the dead. The 
French lost 1600 killed and wounded, 
of whom about a fourth were killed. 
They delivered to the Russians 1150 
bodies ; 800 more were collected by 
the burial parties on the ground, 
most of whom had been killed by the 
fire of four French field-pieces, which 
ploughed through the enemy’s dense 
columns drawn up in support; and 
the loss of the garrison in the two 
attacks could scarcely have been less 
than 6000 men. 

On the 23d the expedition again 
sailed for Kertsch, and this time 
accomplished the object of its mission. 
On the afternoon of the 24th, the 
allied force disembarked at Kamish, a 
village south-west of Kertsch. About 
2000 Russian cavalry showed them- 
selves there, but did not offer to 
attack ; and the garrison, after blow- 
ing up their magazines and spiking 
most of their guns, were seen moving 
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off. Next morning the allies advanced 
on Kertsch, and halted for an hour in 
the town, where they destroyed a large 
foundry and bullet-factory, and then, 
advancing on Yenikale, and finding 
the place deserted, they proceeded to 
intrench themselves. In all, 108 
guns were taken, many of them of 
large ‘calibre (68-pounders), which in 
another week would have been mount- 
ed in the batteries, offering a formid- 
able defence. Some of our war-steamers 
of light draught, and gun-boats, im- 
mediately entered the Sea of Azoff, 
capturing 260 boats laden with grain, 
and proceeding to Arabat, a strong 
fort at the southern extremity of the 
long narrow isthmus, by which the 
land communication with the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Russia is main- 
tained, blew up, with the first shell 
fired, an immense magazine there. A 
few days afterwards, Genitsch, at the 
other extremity of the isthmus of 
Arabat, was set on fire, and eighty- 
six boats destroyed in its harbour. 
The whole of the Sea of Azoff was 
scoured by this light armament. The 
town of Berdiansk on the north shore 
was abandoned by the enemy, as was 
Soujouk-kale, near Anapa; and be- 
sides the towns, guns, ammunition, 
and vessels (including four war- 
steamers sunk by themselves), the 
Russians either destroyed or lost grain 
sufficient for 100,000 men for four 
months ; moreover, the road by which 
supplies had chiefly been sent to 
Sebastopol was rendered unavailable. 





CHAP. XXIII.—THE POSITION EXTENDED. 


During the month of May the Sar- 
dinian contingent had joined us. The 
appearance of these troops was much 
admired ; they were very neatly and 
serviceably clothed, those of the line 
in grey coats, fitting loosely, and 
leaving the neck free, with a light 
jacket and trousers underneath ; their 
arms, equipments, waggon-train, and 
horses, were all in excellent order; 
the troops looked healthy and cheerful, 
and the few cavalry that accompanied 
them were extremely soldier-like and 
well-appointed. 

Besides this addition to our forces, 
the French had received such strong 
reinforcements that it was necessary, 
if only for the ventilation of the army, 





to extend our position. On the 25th, 
twenty thousand French, ten thousand 
Sardinians, and twenty thousand 
Turks, quitting the plateau some hours 
before daybreak, marched towards the 
Tchernaya, from which the Russians, 
who were in inconsiderable numbers 
there, fell back without opposition : 
the area of our position was thus 
nearly doubled — the passage of the 
river secured, with a plentiful supply 
of water—and a large portion of the 
army encamped on spots far more 
eligible than could be found on the 
bare and trodden surface of the heights. 

The Russian supplies from the Sea 
of Azoff being cut off, and our force 
thus largely augmented, the campaign 
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assumed a new aspect. The enemy 
must now draw their supplies from 
their depot at Simferopol, and an 
allied army advancing from Eupatoria 
to threaten that place, would draw 
their force thither, as Sir John Moore’s 
advance in the north of Spain drew 
Napoleon’s army from Madrid. A 
second force of the Allies might fol- 
low them from the Tchernaya, still 
leaving sufficient troops to watch Se- 
bastopol and effect a junction with 
the army from Eupatoria, presenting 
a force which it is unlikely the Rus- 
sians could attempt to cope with, and 
the conquest of the whole province 
might ensue. On such grounds the 
time for actively continuing the siege 
would seem past, as, with our present 
means, the town might be obtained 
on easier terms than at the expense 
of a bloody assault. Situated as the 
Crimea is, at the extremity of the em- 
pire, and all the northern portion being 
extremely barren, it appears impos- 
sible that Russia should be able to 
maintain there an army at all equal 
to ours, and the form and position of 
the province render it very vulnerable 
+o an enemy who commands the sea. 
On such considerations the time would 
seem to have arrived when the oper- 
ations of the siege might give place to 
new, more extensive, aud more de- 
cisive enterprises. 

On the 25th I rode to our outposts 
on the Tchernaya, and afterwards 
completed the circuit of the position. 
Descending from the plateau by the 
Woronzoff road with a companion, 
we crossed the ground where the light 
brigade made their memorable charge, 
to the low heights between the plateau 
and the Tchernaya, leaving behind 
us the hills from which the Turkish 
outposts were driven in the affair of 
Balaklava, and which were now again 
occupied by our Ottoman allies. The 
plains were in every part covered with 
luxuriant herbage and flowers, vary- 
ing in character with the ground, the 
lower portions being sofimetimes moist 
and filled with marsh plants while a 
shorter growth clothed the upland 
slopes. At the base of the low heights, 
which were now occupied by a French 
division under Canrobert, six field- 
batteries were posted, the heights 
themselves were covered with the 
French tents, and bowers made of 
branches ; and the guns in the Russian 
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works above the ruins of Inkermann 
tried vainly to reach them with shells, 
which, for the most part, burst high 
in air midway. A dell in the 
midst of these heights led to the road 
along which we had marched from 
Mackenzie’s Farm. The bridge by 
which we had crossed the Tchernaya 
was uninjured, and on the further 
side the French were constructing a 
téte-du-pont or earthen work, the faces 
flanked by parapets for musketry on 
the hither side of the river. We rode 
along the bank, which was lined with 
Frenchmen and Sardinians fishing, 
and who appeared to have good sport, 
pulling out fish something like trout ; 
one soldier caught a carp of a pound 
and a half. ‘The meadows here, 
though they must in winter have been 
deep swamps, contained the remains 
of many burrows where the Russians 
had bivouacked, the branched roofs 
of which had fallen in. At a neigh- 
bouring ford several hundred French 
cavalry were watering their horses, 
the men in their stable dresses, with 
carbines at their backs, while a 
strong picket, fully accoutred, was 
drawn up beyond the river to protect 
them from any sudden descent the 
enemy might make from the opposite 
heights, where a few Cossacks were 
occasionally visible. Close by, on the 
opposite bank, is a tall conical hill 
held by the Piedmontese, who have 
here their advanced posts of light 
troops, dressed in green tunics, and 
hats with bunches of green feathers, 
like theatrical bandits, and armed 
with short rifles. The back of this 
hill forms, with a steep slope opposite, 
a narrow gorge, where a pretty stone 
bridge spans the Tchernaya, and from 
this point branches the aqueduct which 
used to supply Sebastopol. Beyond, 
the valley widens again into meadows 
sprinkled with trees, and tinted glow- 
ingly with flowers; in some places 
knolls are so covered with purple, red, 
or yellow, as to look like great nose- 
gays. Inthe midst of a grove stands 
the village of Tchergoum, with its 
large octagonal tower, and up the 
road behind it a Cossack may be 
seen sauntering towards some of his 
comrades who appear on the heights, 
and occasionally fire at those who ad- 
vance furthest from the outposts. ‘There 
are plenty of Russian. burrows here 
on both sides of the river, and the 
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Allies in their advance made spoil of 
abundance of arms and furniture, 
which they disposed of to visitors, one 
of whom was offered a piano a great 
bargain, of which he was unable to 
avail himself, as it was rather too 
large to put in his saddle-bags ; while 
in another quarter a post-chaise was 
for sale. Had the same purchaser got 
both, he might have taken home the 
piano in the post-chaise. 

Riding back over the steep hills, 
which in the eastern corner of the 
position are held by Sardinians, you 
reach their right outposts near Kamara, 
where a road sweeps round the back 
of the mountain. Here the aspect of 
the country suddenly changes — for 
whereas the hills towards Bakshi 
Sarai are bare and chalky, here they 
are clothed with a thick verdure of 
tall coppice, with some trees of large 
growth, spotting with the darkness of 
their shadowed sides the even sunlit 
green of the bushes, which is further 
broken by park-like glades. All is 
silent here; there are no soldiers vis- 
ible, and no sound is heard except 
the thrushes in the leaves, and the 
murmur of a small stream caught in 
a stone fountain beside the road. 
The next turn discloses a camp occu- 
pied by a detachment of our marines, 
supplying the pickets and sentries 
who complete the circuit of outposts 
from Kamara to the sea-shore far 
south of Balaklava. Their tents are 
pitched ina sunny meadow, before 
which rises a wooded mountain, with 
craggy peaks breaking through the 
verdure, on each of which stands 
a sentry with his red-coat and cross- 
belts discernible a mile off against 
the sky. From this camp a wood- 
path, shaded with fine trees, ascends 
to the next mountain ridge, where 
a turn of the road discloses a really 
magnificent prospect. Doubtless the 
long residence on the dreary heights 
of Sebastopol enhanced for us the 
effect of the view, but anywhere in 
the world it would have been emi- 
nently attractive. Below us lay the 
valley of Baidar, stretching from the 
edge of the sea-cliffs on our right to 
the distant mountain range, where it 
wound round ont of sight. Like the 
fabled vale of Avilion, it was “ deep- 
bower’d, happy, fair with orchard- 
lawns ;” flowery meadows, sprinkled 
CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, June 4. 
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with trees and groves, reminded me, 
in their fertility and expanse, of the 
vega of Granada, as seen from the 
mountains behind the city. ‘Two red- 
roofed villages, embowered in trees, 
stood at some distance apart, in the 
midst of the valley, but no inhabitants, 
nor cattle, nor any kind of moving 
thing gave life to the scene—it was 
beautiful as a dream, but silent as-a 
chart. No corn had been sown for 
this year’s harvest; the only tokens 
of agriculture were some farm-wag- 
gons discernible through the glass at 
a distant point of the valley. The 
villages were not only deserted, but, 
as some visitors had ascertained a 
day or two before, quite denuded of 
all tokens of domestic life. Beyond 
this outpost it was now contrary to 
orders to pass; a marine officer was 
in charge of the party, and lay in a 
kind of nest, under the shade of his 
blanket and cloak, which hung on 
bushes. 

Turning with regret from this view, 
we rode back along the sea-cliffs to- 
wards Balaklava. The tint of the 
Euxine was so light in the bright 
sunshine that it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish where the sky joined it; and 
the steamers that crossed to and from 
Kertsch (one of them tugging a sailing 
vessel, perhaps a -prize) seemed to 
traverse the air. The cliffs, as I have 
mentioned elsewhere, are of remark- 
able beauty, with delicate rosy tints 
and purple shadows. At length we 
arrived at the stockaded barrier drawn 
across the road in the winter, passing 
which we came to the fortified ridge 
from whence you lcok down on the 
harbour of Balaklava, lying like a 
small lake in its rocky, tower-skirted 
basin. Here work-a-day life began 
again—troops lighting their cooking 
fires and fetching their water—guards 
lolling in the sunshine —mules and 
buffaloes toiling with their loads; and 
up the hills beyond Kadukoi the beard- 
ed pashas, sigs in open green tents 
like canopie§ gazing, as they smoked 
their tall silver nargillys, towards the 
distant mountains which surround 
Bakshi Sarai: while the more devout 
among the Musselman soldiers, drawn 
up ina body, with their faces turned 
(1 suppose) towards Mecca, repeated, 
with many bendings and prostrations, 
their evening prayers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—ASSAULT OF THE MAMMELON AND QUARRIES. 


Notwithstanding the extent of our 
force, great part of which was neces- 
sarily idle, our strategical operations 
seemed to be limited to the expedi- 
tion to Kertsch, as the preparations 
for a renewal of the cannonade on 
Sebastopol, to be followed by an as- 
sault, were actively continued. We 
erected new batteries, accumulated 
great stores of ammunition, and aug- 
mented the number of mortars in the 
trenches. On the 6th June, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the batteries 
opened, and after a short space the 
Russians replied with a fire heavier 
than in former attacks, but by no 
means so well directed, owing, per- 
haps, to the want of reinforcements 
of good artillerymen. All that after- 
noon and all night our fire continued, 
and the next. morning that of the 
Russians, which had begun so spirit- 
edly, was much subdued. The Mamme- 
lon, which on the previous afternoon 
had fired salvos, was reduced to two 
or three guns, and its parapets, as 
well as those of the Redan, and the 
face of the Malakoff looking towards 
our batteries, were little more than a 
shapeless heap of earth, testifying to 
the excellence of our artillery fire, 
which was probably unequalled for 
precision and effect. The practice of 
our mortars was admirable—scarcely 
the smallest interval elapsed without 
a huge shell bursting in the midst of 
the Mammelon, and the loss of its gar- 
rison must have been very severe—of 
which, indeed, we shortly had proof. 

It had been arranged, before open- 
ing the fire, that on the second day an 
assault should be made; by the 
French on the Mammelon and the 
smaller works towards Careening 
Bay—by us on a work known as the 
Quarries, in front of the Redan. Up 
to our last cannonade the ground 
there had been occupied merely by 
heaps of loose stones and rubbish, 
where marksmen were posted; but 
since then the enemy had thrown up 
an intrenchment surrounding the 
Redan at about four hundred yards 
in front of it, and had filled it with 
riflemen — and it was this work 
which, though quite regular in form, 


retained the old name of the Quarries. 
As soon as the. French had secured 
the Mammelon we were to attack this 
point, and establish ourselves; but 
our attack was for the present to 
terminate with the success of this 
operation, because the Redan, if car- 
ried, would be untenable so long as 
the Russians retained possession of 
the Malakoff. The time chosen was 
half-past six in the evening, and for 
this reason, that as men advance 
with much more spirit and confidence 
when they see what is before them 
than in night-attacks, the assailants 
would have day light enough to secure 
possession of the work, while dark- 
ness would descend in time to enable 
them to throw up the necessary cover 
against the fire which the Malakoff 
(looking on the rear of the Mammelon) 
would otherwise pour in so hotly as, 
perhaps, to render the occupation of 
it difficult and attended with heavy 
loss. 

At half-past five the French columns 
of attack were formed at the mouth of 
the ravine which divides the English 
right from the left of the French at 
Inkermann,—and to each battalion 
General Bosquet addressed a few 
words of encouragement, to which 
they responded with cheers, and 
straightway plunged, in rather more 
tumultuous array than English dis- 
cipline permits, into the ravine. <A 
most conspicuous personage was a 
vivandiere, who, well mounted, and 
wearing a white hat and feather, rode 
at the head of the column with a 
little keg slung at her saddle. First 
went the Algerine Zouaves, tall, 
lithe, swarthy, and with African 
features; next the French Zouaves, 
who, having obtained precedence over 
the Green Chasseurs, greeted these 
latter braves as they passed them 
with screams, howls, and derisive 
expressions, which were received in 
silence by the Chasseurs, who fol- 
lowed next, attended by their vivan- 
diere, a very pretty and smartly- 
dressed girl, who seemed to possess 
great control over her feelings; for, 
whereas a woman can scarcely be ex- 
pected to see with indifference even 
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a single lover going to battle, this 
young lady beheld with equanimity a 
whole regiment of admirers advancing 
to deadly conflict. Several regiments 
of the line followed, and the whole 
array swept down the ravine to the 
trenches. 

The English light and _ second 
divisions were destined to attack the 
Quarries. Two bodies, each of two 
hundred men, issuing from the fore- 
most trench of our right attack, were 
to turn the extremities of the work, 
drive out the occupants, and, advanc- 
ing towards the Redan, and lying 
down there, keep up a fire to cover 
the operations of eight hundred work- 
men, who, with pickaxe and shovel, 
were to throw up a parapet towards 
the enemy. Besides the guards of 
the trenches, other detachments were 
to remain at convenient points, ready 
to support them against all attempts 
of the enemy. 

By some means the news had got 
abroad that an assault was to be made, 
and crowds assembled at. different 
commanding points before the camps. 
As the hour approached, and the num- 
ber of the spectators augmented, the 
greatest excitement prevailed. We 
could see the French lining their 
trenches, and the English filing into 
theirs. The fire from our batteries 
was hotter than ever, and shells were 
showered more thickly into the devoted 
Mammelon. At length three rockets 
were fired from the Victoria redoubt, 
which General Pelissier had just 
entered, and every glass was turned 
towards the French trenches, from 
which the assailants were seen to 
issue and swarm up the slope. Led 
by one man, who kept considerably in 
advance of the rest, they passed the 
line of intrenchment which the enemy 
had drawn round the front of the 
work, and in a few minutes were seen 
at the edge of the ditch, firing into 
the embrasures. Presently some 
climbed the parapet — large columns 
pressed in at the left— and, almost 
without a struggle, the Russians hur- 
ried off towards the Malakoff, while 
the tricolor was hoisted in the captured 
work. The smaller works towards 


Careening Bay had been simulta- 
neously assaulted, though the conflict 
there was disregarded in the absorbing 
interest of the attack on the Mammelon, 
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and they also were carried after a 
short struggle; but the one nearest 
the sea, being exposed to the fire of 
batteries on the north side of the har- 
bour, was found too hot to remain in, 
and the French quitted it, 

Possession of the Mammelon being 
obtained, it was necessary to cover 
the operations of the workmen by a 
further advance, and the foremost as- 
sailants dashed out in pursuit of the 
Russians who made for the Malakoff. 
Flushed with their easy success, the 
French did not content themselves 
with a demonstration against this 
formidable work, but actually assailed 
it. It immediately became a hornet’s 
nest—every gun opened—its parapets 
sparkled with musketry—and_ the 
garrison of the Redan, not yet assailed 
by the English, were seen leaving their 
post, probably to succour the Mala- 
koff. 


The French pressed on gallantly till 
stopped by a belt of abattis—an ob- 
stacle composed of trees with the 
branches pointed and sharp stakes. 
A few men penetrated through this, 
and, advancing to the edge of the 
ditch, fired on the defenders. At this 
time the Malakoff became wrapt in 
smoke, which, drifting across the 
scene, dimmed the view of the struggle. 
The guns fired wildly ; shells exploded 
in all parts of the ground, and shot 
came bounding up among the spec- 
tators, one of which, later in the 
evening, killed an unfortunate civilian 
who was looking on. After the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour, during 
which the French, unable to penetrate 
into the Malakoff, gallantly held their 
ground on the slope before it, the 
Russians, reinforced by several batta- 
lions, drove them back amidst a tre- 
mendous uproar of musketry and can- 
non, and they retired into the Mamme- 
lon, behind which a considerable body 
of their comrades were drawn up. 
Here they made a stand against the 
enemy, and commenced a struggle 
which wore an unpromising aspect— 
for while some of the French sup- 
porting force held their ground, others 
retired to the intrenchment midway 
down the slope, and began to fire 
from thence. At length the French 
gave way, and ran down the face of 
the hill to their own trenches, where 
their reserves were drawn up. Upon 
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these they rallied, and, after a breath- 
ing space, were again led to the assault, 
and successfully. Again they rushed 
into the Mammelon, drove out its 
defenders, and pursued them to the 
Malakoff, around which their musketry 
continued to crackle long after dark- 
ness set in, while their comrades in- 
trenched themselves in the Mammelon, 
which was found strewn with dead 
from the effect of our shells. 

Meantime our men, issuing from 
their trenches, had entered the Quar- 
ries, which they found unoccupied, 
and advanced towards the Redan to 
cover the operations of the working 
party. Their movements were not so 
plainly visible from the rear as those 
of the French, owing partly to the’ 
nature of the ground, partly to the 
dense smoke which overhung the 
scene; but Lord Raglan, who remained 
at a point about half-way between the 
ridge before our camps and the bat- 
teries of our left attack, received occa- 
sional notices of the state of affairs. 
Some of our men had entered the 
Redan and found it empty, the garri- 
son having, as before said, probabl 
gone to reinforce the Malakoff; but 
they speedily returned in force, and 
our reserves advanced to support the 
assailants. When darkness set in, 
the line of musketry marked the dis- 
puted points, but the artillery fire had 
almost ceased, except from our mor- 
tars, which threw shells into the Redan 
and Malakoff. The latter work seemed 
to be still assailed by the French; the 
former was silent. All was darkness, 
except where the sparks of musketry 
were scattered as from a forge—then, 
with a flash and roar, a shell would 
climb the sky, passing the ridge of 
clouds lying on the horizon, mingling 
confusedly amid the stars, and then 
rotating downwards, when, as it dis- 
appeared behind the parapet aimed 
at, for a moment all was dark, till the 
explosion lit up the work, making it 
stand out in transient red relief from 
the surrounding blackness; or a shell 
from a gun would traverse the ground 
at a low angle, the burning fuse rising 
and falling in graceful curves as it 
bounded on, till its course ended in a 
burst of flame. Sometimes a bugle 
sounded shrilly in the still night—once 
VOL. LXXVII. 7 
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or twice there was a cheer—and these 
sounds and the rattle of the small 
arms showed the chief part of the 
combat, in which so many of our com- 
rades and friends were darkly engaged, 
to be in the ravine of the Woronzoff 
road. Sometimes the sound of strife 
died almost away, and then was re- 
newed with great warmth. These 
sudden outbursts marked the onsets 
of the Russians, who made vigorous 
effurts to retake the work, and even 
drove our men out of it, but were 
again repulsed. ‘Towards morning 
they advanced on our trenches, and 
penetrated into some of the ap- 
proaches, but were driven back with 
loss. 

The next morning the Russian 
works, beaten into uneven heaps, were 
almost silent, firing only an occasional 
shot. The French had intrenched 
themselves in the Mammelon, and had 
placed some small mortars there, 
while we had made good our footing 
in the Quarries. Both the English 
divisions had suffered severely; in 
the second, the report up to ten 
o’clock in the morning showed 50 
killed and 270 wounded; while, in the 
light, the 7th:and 88th had suffered 
severely. In the afternoon several 
Russian mortars were directed on the 
Mammelon, and must have caused loss 
to the French in it. 

Before and during the assault no 
feint or demonstration was made at 
any other point of the line to mislead 
or distract the enemy, who took ad- 
vantage of the directness of the attack 
to collect their troops in the Malakoff 
in sufficient numbers to drive back the 
French, as before described, from that 
work, and even temporarily to retake 
the Mammelon. Our allies attacked 
with great gallantry, and the Rus- 
sians, taken as they were by surprise, 
and having already suffered much 
from our heavy fire, showed more 
stubbornness in the defence than was 
generally anticipated. Next day the 


expectation was very strong, in the - 


English camp, that the attack was to 
be renewed in the course of the day, 
and that this time the whole south 
side would be ours, but the sun went 
down without any preparations for 
a second assault. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE CONDEMNED CABINET, 


Tue House of Commons has grown 
accustomed of late to strange sights. 
The Parliamentary history of the 
last two years is without a parallel 
in our annals. As a consequence of 
the recent revelations of Ministerial 
duplicity, faith in our publie men is 
vanishing ; and the National Represen- 
tatives, foiled and duped by the Ex- 
ecutive, have become skeptical and 
apathetic, and view each new turn in 
the Parliamentary drama with sar- 
easm or levity. The fall of a Minis- 
try, the vapid effrontery of a Premier, 
or the inane termination of a six 
nights’ debate, is alike received with 
laughter; and the majority of the 
House now seem to regard their 
lengthy debates as mere fencing- 
matches, wherein they who make the 
cleverest feints are to be the most 
applauded. Earnestness is disap- 
pearing, and an idle mocking spirit is 
taking its place. Athens of old once 
witnessed a similar scene. Themis- 


teeles, Pisistratus, Pericles—the mas- 
ter-spirits of their natien—the Crom- 
wells, Chathams, and Pitts of the 
Athenian state, had passed away ; and 
in their room had arisen a race of 


clever talkers——men who prided 
themselves on their ability to prove 
right wrong and wrong right by 
turns, as best suited their interests,— 
who sneered at honesty when it gave 
an advantage to an adversary, and 
worshipped falsehood as a means to 
cutwit,—and whose sole study it was 
to find how they could best blindfold 
and lead the public into their plans. 
These things were not done in a 
corner, but in the forum and the mar- 
ket-place. It was the affairs of the 
state that the Sophists made the sub- 
ject of their game; and all Athens, 
tooking on, grew faithless, callous, 
mocking. Athens in those days 
Jaughed at its leaders, ‘laughed at it- 
self, laughed at its gods. The people, 
a mere handful, laughed with their bet- 
ters, and the disease deepened into 
death. The British nation, thank 
God, are neither fickle nor few,—they 
can neither be corrupted nor coerced 
by example; and unlike the spark- 
ling boasters of the city of Pallas, the 


sight of Ministerial shamelessness and 
duplicity only arouses them to ear- 
nestness and indignation. The coun- 
try is at war, and has r.o need of ene- 
mies at home; and the political lead- 
ers who have at length unmasked 
themselves as renegades to patriotism 
and to their pledges, must henceforth 
be notably branded as if on their fore- 
heads, and banished from the offended 
presence of the nation. 

“Our constitutional government,” 
said the Prince-Consort lately, “is 
now undergoing a heavy trial.” The 
words were true; but whence has 
arisen the main source of that dis- 
credit which is now attaching itself 
to institutions around which the heart 
of the nation has so often rallied,— 
—institutions not more venerable 
for their antiquity than they are 
cherished for their consonance with 
the national feelings? We have al- 
ready indicated the cause. The 
Constitution is weakened, because 
the statesmen who of late have held 
the chief places have shown how well 
falsehood to the country can lurk with- 
in its precincts, and under the very 
shadow of the Throne. It is not 
that there has been official misman- 
agement: it is not that millions of 
money have been wasted, or—what 
touches the heart of the nation far 
more—that thousands of our gallant 
soldiers, men whom twice their num- 
ber would hardly face in the field, 
have been doomed by Ministerial 
neglect to inglorious death. It is 
because that neglect itself was but a 
symptom of still deeper guilt. Minis- 


‘ters did not prepare to assail Russia 


because they did not wish to assail 
her,—did not support our gallant 
army in the East, because they were 
ever striving secretly to patch up an 
unsafe and disereditable peace at 
Vienna It is because the suspicions 
of the nation, ebbing and flowing for 
the last two years, have now culmin- 
ated in a dread certainty; and be- 
cause, by an éclaircissement forced upon 
the ex-Ministers, it is now known that 
these men—calling themselves “Peel- 
ites,”—have from first to last been 
playing us false. They have been false 
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to the country, and false to their own 
words. Their policy has been Russian, 
and their speeches prevarications. 
Hence the distrust and apathy of Par- 
liament. It has felt itself befooled and 
blinded every time it attempted to ob- 
tain explanations. It struggled in vain 
with a jesuitry that was too strong for 
it, because the Legislature, split up, 
debauched and emasculated by Coali- 
tion tactics, had no longer any faith 
in itself, and no courage to call its 
suspected leaders to account. And, 
thus at its wits’ end, it has of late 
taken to mere talking and farniente: 
it makes long speeches in its sleep. 
And yet it will rise up again, we feel 
assured, even as it awoke suddenly 
from its torpor five months ago; and 
the old British spirit will flash out 
steadily in opposition to all Peelite 
cant and Russianism, and in support 
of any Ministry that will heart and 
soul support the honour and interests 
of our country. We have no desire 
that the Legislature should usurp the 
powers of the Executive; but the 
truth cannot be too vividly impressed 
on the public mind that the remedy 
for our present embarrassments is not 
more confidence on the part-of Par- 
liament, but more straightforwardness 
in our Ministers. 

The House of Commons will not 
soon forget the week in which the 
long-latent Russianism of the ex- 
Ministers was openly divulged. There 
had been rumours of another Austrian 
proposition, which a majority in the 
Cabinet was disposed to accept; and on 
a day immediately previous the Peelite 
chiefs, invited by the Premier, had 
dined with their quondam colleagues 
at the Royal table. On Monday came 
on Mr. Milner Gibson’s “ peace” mo- 
tion. It was disagreeable to the Minis- 
try, as exciting discussion and sug- 
gesting explanations ;—it was not less 
so to the Peelites, who were unwilling 
to publish their Russian leanings when 
everything seemed so near a final settle- 
ment, and when peace, they thought, 
would have to be accepted by Par- 
liament and the country as a fait 
accompli. Therefore a mock scene 
of question and answer was got up 
between Messrs. Herbert and Glad- 
stone and the Premier, conducted 
with that sanetimonious jesuitry 
in which the former gentlemen are 
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proficients; and on Lord Palmerston, 
thus invoked, stating (what his ques- 
tioners knew full well) that the Vienna 
Conferences were not concluded, 
Mr. Gibson was prevailed upon to 
withdraw his motion. The collusion 
was transparent, and the House by 
murmurs testified its indignation. 
The Conservative leader did more. 
Apprised of the secret treachery at 
work, and the contemplated accept- 
ance of the Austrian proposals by the 
Government, Mr. Disraeli resolved to 
bring matters to a crisis by moving a 
vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry. The Premier instantly 
took the alarm. No subterfuge or 
jocularity, he knew, could rid him of 
this motion. A meeting of the Minis- 
terialists {was accordingly summoned, 
at which the Premier found that no- 
thing would do but either to resign or 
adopt a more resolute policy. Here 
the split with the Peelites began. The 
tremendous castigation bestowed by 
Mr. Disraeli upon Lord John Russell 
for his blunders and inadequate pro- 
posals at Vienna, and the cheers with 
which it was received by the House, 
gave fresh proof to the “ peace” party 
in the Cabinet that their game was 
up. Their speeches grew more war- 
like, and the breach with their late 
colleagues was completed. Then at 
length up rose Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham, 
and the Duke of Newcastle in the 
Lords, to unbosom themselves of -that 
tenderness for Russia which they had 
so long and too well concealed when 
in office. The House sat silent as the 
ex-Ministers gave damning proofs of 
their former duplicity. The country, 
less used to such scenes, less “in the 
secret, and unwilling to the last to 
believe so much evil of statesmen 
whom they had trusted, broke into 
vehement and indignant denuncia- 
tion when the hateful truth was 
forced upon them; and the Press, 
unanimous for once, opened its many 
voices to upbraid. The worst charges 
against the Aberdeen Cabinet were 
now justified,—suspicions, apparently 
the most improbable, were now seen 
to have been truth. A mist rolled 
away from before the eyes of the 
nation, and a horrid light broke over 
the events of the last two years. We 
had, then, been duped after all! 
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Aberdeen and his colleagues were 
indeed confederates of Russia, and the 
Czar was right in calling the ex- 
Premier his “old friend!” It was now 
clear why Mr. Gladstone starved the 
war,—why Mr. Sidney Herbert and the 
Duke of Neweastle made the expedition 
to the East a mere parade,—why Lord 
Aberdeen kept protocolling instéad 
of acting,—why Sir James Graham 
sent no gun-boats to the Baltic, 
spared Odessa,* and forbade the fleet 
to attack Kertsch or harm the Rus- 
asians in the Sea of Azoff! A much 
lighter shade of criminality than this 
would in former times have sent a 
Ministry to the Tower. Why, the 
mere sparing of Odessa and Kertsch 
was a graver fault than that which 
Admiral Byng expiated with his life; 
—the one endangered Gibraltar, the 
other has cost us an army by saving 
Sebastopol. Under any other Go- 
‘vernment, Sebastopol would have been 
ours last year; yet the flag of Russia 
(though we trust soon to fall) still 
floats over its bristling earth-works, 
and England now pays with the lives 
of her soldiers for the policy of her 
Government. The British nation has 
grown tolerant of misconduct in high 
places. The public, for its blind acqui- 
escence, now charitably takes to itself 
a portion of the blame of those who 
‘dupe it. But in a case like this, 
where the honour and interests of 
‘Great Britain are alike concerned, 
and where the national feelings have 
been outraged in their most sensitive 
point,—where a Ministry has at once 
involved us in a gigantic war, and 
betrayed us in the conduct of it,— 
forgive is an impossible word, and 
the long tale of treachery will be 
yo by generations of censure 
and abhorrence. 

The tale is a longer one than the 
less watchful portion of the public 
may imagine. The fountain lies deep, 
and, we confess, it contains abysses 
‘into which we do not care to search. 
Future historians will lay it all bare, 








[J uly; 


after the lapse of years has stripped 
some points of the delicacy which 
now envelopes them. A French or 
Russian alliance,—that was the 
fundamental question from whence 
has arisen the conflict of opinion 
among our statesmen. Louis Napo- 
leon, enthroned in France, held out 
his hand to Engiand. Far-seeing as 
his uncle, and prescient of coming 
storms from the North, he sought to 
establish himself and fortify Western 
civilisation by an alliance between 
the two freest and most liberty-loving 
nations of Europe. Lord Palmerston 
on the spot accepted it. For the last 
thirty years it has been the practice 
of our country to recognise every 
de facto Government in other coun- 
tries, whether it be popular or abso- 
lutist, whether it be a Republic, a 
Monarchy, a Presidency, or an Em- 
pire. In December 1851, Lord Pal- 
merston, nothing loth, followed the 
prescriptive practice, and hastened to 
recognise the Presidency of Louis 
Napoleon. We shall not pry into the 
cloud which envelopes the Cabinet 
crisis which ensued. Suffice it to say, 
the pressure must have been great 
which rent asunder the Whig party, 
and drove from office so veteran and 
accommodating a statesman as Pal- 
merston. But this first coup of the 
anti-Gallican party failed notably. 
The Russell Cabinet, already tottering, 
was prostrated by the dismember- 
ment. And the Conservatives succeed- 
ing to the reins of government, gave a 
diametrically opposite bias to our for- 
eign policy, and, rapidly undoing what 
the anti-Gallicans had commenced, 
at once drew closer the alliance with 
our neighbour of France. Stratford 
Canning, the man in all the world 
whom the Czar hated most, was 
created Lord de Redcliffe, and, com- 
ing home from his post at Constanti- 
nople, doubtless gave his Conservative 
friends the benefit of his long experi- 
ence of Russian policy. Lord Malmes- 
bury, the Foreign Minister, had been 





* Sir James now takes credit for having proposed to Admiral Dundas to bom- 
bard Odessa. But when was this proposal made? Not till the middle of Decem- 
ber last, after the mischief was done, and the Government had been challenged in 
Parliament for not having bombarded the place at the opening of the campaign. 
If Sir James had wished Odessa destroyed—and the enterprise would then have 
been of great use—why did he not give orders for its bombardment in May, when 


‘the Allied fleets were 


fore the town, and had actually opened fire upon it? 
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a personal friend of Louis Napoleon, 
and was acquainted with his philo- 
English and anti-Russian _predilec- 


tions. So, at the head-quarters of the 
Conservative Ministry, there was both 
a friend of the French ruler and an 
inveterate antagonist of the Czar. 
The adherents of German principles 
and the Russian alliance were in 
despair. Nothing but a quick over- 
throw of the Derby Administration 
could prevent England from frater- 
nising with France ‘to the. disadvan- 
tage of Russia ;—and they resolved to 
attempt it. Party rivalry and lust 
of office had their part in what fol- 
lowed; but the grand feature of oppo- 
sition between the Derby Cabinet 
and its successor was in their Foreign 
policy,—the one leading to France, 
the other to Russia. 

Woburn Abbey, of old the seat of 
many a wily conclave, was the scene 
of these first “conferences.” Russell, 
Lansdowne, and Aberdeen, were the 
plenipotentiaries; and they made 
quicker progress in their work than 
their own plenipotentiaries did after- 
wards. A Coalition was effected. 
The Peelites were to become Liberals 
at home,—-the Liberals were to be- 
come Absolutists abroad. Popular 
principles were to be tabooed on the 
Continent, and Palmerston, to be out 
of the way, was put into the Home 
Office. Peelism, from some other 
cause than its numerical strength, 
was in the ascendant, and even Lord 
John Russell was for a time almost 
without office. Poeans were sung in 
the Winter Palace of St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas, hitherto cold and distant, 
now caught hold of Sir George Sey- 
mour by the button-hole. At a pri- 
vate meeting at the Palace of the 
Grand-duchess Helen, on the 9th 
January—that is to say, as soon as 
despatches from or concerning the 
new Ministry could be received from 
London—“ the Emperor came up to 
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me,” says our Ambassador, “in the 
most gracious manner, to say that he 
had heard of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment being definitively formed, adding 
that he trusted the Ministry would be 
of log duration. He desired me 
particularly to convey this assurance 
to the Earl of Aberdeen—with whom, 
he said, he had been acquainted for 
nearly forty years, and for whom he 
entertained equal regard and esteem.” 
But the Czar, while remembering his 
“old friend,” did not forget the anti- 
Gallicanism of Lord John Russell in 
December, 1851 ; and from the conjunc- 
tion of two such stars in the same 
Cabinet, he knew that Russia’s hour 
for triumph was come. “J repeat,” 
he went on to say in that memorable 
interview, “it is very essential that 
the English Government and I should 
be upon the best terms; and the ne- 
cessity was never greater than at 
present. I beg you to convey these 
words to Lord John Russell. When 
we are agreed, I am quite without 
anxiety as to the west of Europe.” 
True. “If ever France and England 
form a sincere reliance,” said Napo- 
leon on the rock of St. Helena, “ it 
will be to resist Russia.” And Nicholas 
now believed he could render that 
alliance impossible.* 

The Czar knew his men, and spoke 
out. “Iam unwilling to promise,” he 
said, “not to establish myself at Con- 
stantinople—as_ proprietor I mean, 
for as its holder in deposit I do not 
say.” He afterwards made his de- 
sire to become Lord-Paramount of 
Constantinople still clearer, by show- 
ing that every other possible alter- 
native would be resisted by him to 
the last. “Constantinople,” he said, 
“never shall be held by the English, 
or French, or any other great nation. 
Again, I never will permit an attempt 
at the reconstruction of a Byzantine 
empire, or such an extension of Greece 
as would render her a powerful state ; 





* It is but justice to Sir George Seymour, and at the same time a grave charge 
against the Ministry, to say that, in one of his admirable despatches, he expressly 
warned them (Jan. 11) that the Czar’s overtures “tended to establish a dilemma by 
which it was very desirable that her Majesty’s Government should not allow them- 


selves to be fettered.” 


Again, on 21st Feb., he wrote to Downing Street: “The 


Emperor's object is to engage her Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with his 
own Cabinet and thst of Vienna,in some scheme for the ultimate partition of Turkey, 
and for the exclusion of France from the arrangement.” Verba missa ad auras! The 


Cabinet disregarded the warning, because they acquiesced in the general proposal. . 
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still less will I permit the breaking up 
of Turkey into little republics. Rather 
than submit to any of these arrange- 
ments, I would go to war, and as long 
as I have a man and a musket left, 
would carry it on!” The Czar’s over- 
tures were no idle talk. At the same 
time that the British Cabinet thus 
received intimation of the Czar’s de- 
signs, they were informed by our 
ambassador that two Russian corps- 
@armée (the 3rd and 4th) had got the 
route for the Turkish frontiers! But 
nothing disquieted them in their reso- 
lution to lean upon the Russian alii- 
ance. Only, lest the affair should get 
wind, or be deemed obnoxious by 
some of their colleagues, it was un- 
constitutionally resolved that this cor- 
respondence should be secretly con- 
ducted by a small conclave. Lord 
John Russell was deputed to make 
the first reply. He commenced with 
an acknowledgment of “the mode- 
ration, frankness, and friendly dis- 
position of his Imperial Majesty ;” 
—then, for sole answer to the Czar’s 
verbal and military menaces against 
Turkey, meekly observed that as yet 
“no actual crisis has occurred which 
renders necessary a solution of this 
vast European problem;” but re- 
marked that “her Majesty’s.Govern- 
ment are persuaded that no course of 
policy can be adopted more wise, more 
disinterested, and more beneficial to 
Europe, than that which his Imperial 
Majesty has so long followed, and 
which will render his name more illus- 
trious than that of the most famous 
sovereigns who have sought immor- 
tality by unprovoked conquest and 
ephemeral glory!” 'T'o these Coalition 
compliments and sugar-plums, Lord 
John added a special and uncalled-for 





reference to one point in the “disinte- 
rested and beneficial” policy which 
was to raise the Czar to such a pitch 
of glory. And what was this point, 
but that very Protectorate over the 
Greek Christians which afterwards 
occasioned the fatal imbroglio ;—and 
what did Lord John but actually com- 
mend the Emperor for performing 
this proteetorate—not only as a right, 
but as a “burdensome and inconve- 
nient” duty!* By a preceeding mail, 
also, the gratifying news had reached 
St. Petersburg that two members of 
the British Cabinet (Sir C. Wood 
and Sir J. Graham) had vilified and 
denounced the French Emperor from 
the public hustings, and that their col- 
leagues and his “ancient friend” had 
by silence acquiesced in the sentiment! 

Thus complimented and encouraged, 
the Czar proceeded in his plans. 
Prince Menschikoff was despatched 
post-haste to Constantinople to pick 
a quarrel with France about the Holy 
Places, and to concuss Turkey into a 
recognition of the Protectorate which 
the British Cabinet thought the Czar 
was entitled to, and so well dis- 
charged. But the French Emperor 
was too knowing to be thus entrapped. 
He felt that England under the new 
Ministry was breaking away from 
him, and he had no desire to fight the 
Continent single-handed. The im- 
petuous Lavalette had been recalled ; 
and when the Russian envoy arrived 
at Constantinople with his demands 
about the Holy Places, France at once 
released the Porte from its difficulties, 
by resigning the privileges lately con- 
ceded to her. The first ultimatum, 
though agreed to, thus failed in its 
object. The next news was, an 
alarming despatch from Colonel Rose, 





* The words of this commendatory sentence addressed to the Czar are :—“The 
- more the Turkish Government adopts the rules of impartial law and equal admini- 
stration, the less will the Emperor of Russia find it necessary to apply that excep- 
tional protection which his Imperial Majesty has found so burdensome and inconve- 
nient, though, no doubt, prescribed by puty and sanctioned by treaty.” Yet in the 
July following, Lord Palmerston deciared that “no country had ever achieved so 
many reforms, in the same time, as Turkey had done within the last fifteen years.” 
And exactly a year after Lord John Russell’s testimony to the Czar’s right and 
duty to exercise the Protectorate, Lord Clarendon said (Jan. 31, 1854):—* No in- 
jury to the Christian subjects of the Porte afforded even a pretext for such acts of 
aggression. On the contrary, from the introduction of new laws for their protec- 
tion, and their own gradual progress in wealth and intelligence, the condition of 
the Christians was manifestly improving.” And before fifteen months had ex- 
_pired the Aberdeen Cabinet declared war against the Czar, to resist this Protec- 


torate, of which at first they expressly approved ! 
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our chargé-daffaires, stating that 
Menschikoff had been secretly. offering 
to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Turkey, to which Eng- 
land was not to be a party, and from 
which she was to be sedulously ex- 
cluded ; and that the Russian Go- 
vernment offered to support Turkey 
against any Power, with an army of 
400,000 men. The British Cabinet 
disbelieved or disregarded the report, 
although it was immediately after- 
wards (April 6) confirmed by Lord 
Redcliffe in person; and the demand 
for the fleet to be sent to the Bos- 
phorus, though desired by France, 
was negatived at once. Yet so ob- 
vious had grown the danger, and so 
exorbitant in the eyes of our ambas- 
sador the demands of Russia, that Lord 
Redcliffe wrote home, that “it was 
not the amputation of a limb, but the 
infusion of poison into the whole 
system, that the Turkish Government 
were summoned to accept.” At length 
came the wltimatissimum, in which 
Menschikoff demanded for his im- 
perial master a protectorate over the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan,—a 
demand as extraordinary and unjustifi- 
able, whatever Lord John and his 
colleagues might think of it, as if the 
French Emperor had claimed a similar 
right over the Roman Catholic sub- 
jects of the British Crown. On the 
demand being rejected by the Porte, 
Menschikoff withdrew, breathing ven- 
geance, and Luders with his corps- 
d’armée soon afterwards crossed the 
Pruth,—an event destined to be more 
memorable in the history of modern 
Europe than was Cesar’s crossing the 
Rubicon in the annals of Rome. 

War was begun,—our ally was at- 
tacked,—all treaties were thrown to 
the winds,—Russia was bearing down 
towards Constantinople, and the ba- 
lance of power in Europe was me- 
naced. But the British Cabinet re- 
mained quiescent! Secretly in the 
confidence of the Czar for the previous 
six months, and fully informed of his 
designs upon Turkey, they yet took 
no steps to deter him from his ambi- 
tious projects. And why? Because, 
rather than break with him, and be 
forced back upon the French alliance, 
they were willing to acquiesce in his 
plans, and trust in his “well-known 
moderation.” “ We must come to 
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some understanding,” said the Czar 
to Sir G. Seymour, in the end of Feb- 
ruary, when our ambassador (although 
unsupported by any intelligible in- 
structions from his Government) 
showed obvious reluctance to enter 
into the imperial plans; “and this 
we should do, I am convinced, if I 
could hold but ten minutes’ conver- 
sation with your ministers,—with Lord 
Aberdeen, for instance, who knows me 
so well, who has full confidence in 
me, as I have in him. And, remember, 
I do not ask for a treaty or a pro- 
tocol; a general understanding is all 
I require,—that between gentlemen 
is sufficient; and in this case I am 
certain that the confidence would be 
as great on the side of the Queen’s 
Ministers as on mine.” Nicholas was 
not disappointed in his estimate of 
the Aberdeen Cabinet; and Lord Cla- 
rendon (23d March) replied like a 
sycophant :—* The generous  confi- 
dence exhibited by the Bmperor en- 
titles his Imperial Majesty to the most 
cordial declaration of opinion on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, 
who are fully aware that, in the event 
of any understanding with reference to 
future contingencies being expedient 
or indeed possible, the word of his 
Imperial Majesty would be preferable 
to any convention that could be framed.” 
This understanding was come to. The 
Czar desired no tell-tale “treaty or 
protocol.” The litera scripta, he 
knew, would terrify his friends in 
the Coalition Cabinet. No British 
Ministry could dare to sign away the 
independence of Turkey, but they 
could connive at it,—which Nicholas, 
as a practical man, knew was quite as 
ood. 

And the Aberdeen Ministry did con- 
nive at it. They laid their whole plans 
with the view to concussing Turkey, 
or letting Turkey be concussed, into 
acceptance of the Czar’s demands. 
They resolved to make no opposition, 
and without their co-operation, they 
knew, France could offer none. No 
extra supplies were asked in the Bud- 
get; and when the Pruth was crossed, 
not a sabre or bayonet was added to 
the army, nor a single step taken to 
embody the militia. At one time Par- 
liament was assured that the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities was merely 
a temporary measure, and at another 
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that they were “waiting for Austria.” 


Now, six months before (22d Feb.), 
the Czar had told them—*“ When I 
speak of Russia, I speak of Austria 
as well; our interests as regards 
Turkey are perfectly identical. .... 
I can reckon upon Austria, who is 
bound by her promise to support me.” 
The truth is, the Aberdeen Cabinet 
were waiting, not for the military 
co-operation of Austria to commence 
the war, but for the compulsory 
yielding of Turkey, which, by satis- 
fying Russia, would have restored 
peace. The secret conclave of the 
Cabinet had, partly by silence and 
partly by their profuse eulogy and 
commendations, led the Czar to believe 
that they acquiesced in his views in 
regard to Turkey; and in the above- 
quoted despatch of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s, they had expressly told the Czar 
that they regarded his Protectorate of 
the Greek Christians as at once a right 
and a duty. They adhered to these 
opinions all the more after the work of 
invasion had commenced ; because they 
saw that the Czar (whom they had 
thus tempted into the path of con- 
quest) would not recede, or quit hold 
of the Principalities, unless his de- 
mands weré conceded. Lord Aber- 
deen and his colleagues had assented 
to Russia occupying the Principalities 
without considering it a casus belli, 
because they thought that this would 
bring the Porte to terms. To brow- 
beat Turkey, content Russia, and 
so (though with immense damage to 
England and Europe in the end) pre- 
serve peace and the Russian alliance 
at any price, was the policy of the 
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Cabinet,—and for their Russian lean- 
ings, Europe and their country will 
yet have to weep tears of blood. 
The gallantry of the Ottomans, how- 
ever, baffled the anticipations of the 
senile Premier ;—and although he 
fought on to attain his object by 
means of “mediating” (!) Notes, 
the Turks would not listen to such 
degrading conditions, and resolved 
rather to die sword in hand than to sign 
away their independence. So strong, 
too, grew the feeling of sympathy for 
the Turks, and of hatred to Russia, 
among the British people, that the 
Coalition Cabinet beeame divided 
against itself. Then came the dread- 
ful massacre of Sinope—a disaster for 
which the British Cabinet were direct- 
ly responsible,* by having forbidden 
the main body of the Turkish fleet 
to enter the Euxine to escort their 
convoys; and a general burst of in- 
dignation took place throughout the - 
kingdom. Palmerston threatened to 
resign ; and seeing the country against 
him, and the Cabinet going to pieces, 
the Premier at length began to give 
way. 

But began only,—and that, too, 
rather in semblance than in reality. 
If ever there were philo-Russians in 
this country, and cunning knaves to 
boot, they were Aberdeen and _ his 
Peelite colleagues. In sending the 
British fleet to the Bosphorus, they did 
so only because (owing to the winter 
storms) it could no longer lie exposed 
in Beyeos Bay; and when it reached 
Constantinople, the only thing it did 
was by its presence to help to compel 
the Turkish fleet not to put to sea. 








* It is rarely that a Ministry can be convieted by the testimony of its own re- 
resentatives, and by documents printed under its own superintendence, but the 
Silowing extract from a despatch of Lord de Redcliffe. dated 17th December, 











1853, shows the opinion of our ambassador as to the share which the Ministry 
had in producing the catastrophe ofSinope :—“ From all that precedes, it appears 
that a severe loss, which a timely interposition of the Allied squadrons might have 
prevented, has been sustained by the Porte. . . . Forgive me, my Lerd, if, in this 
combination of circumstances, all tending to the same conclusion, F cannot lose 
sight of PUBLIC OPINION, or of that maturer judgment which Later TIMES will pro- 
nounce upon our conduct at this unprecedented juncture ;—and if, while stating my 
reasons for purposing to send the squadrons into the Black Sea now, I feel that 
an explanation of the causes which restrained them from going sooner might be 
reasonably expected.” This was plain language. It indicates that the ambassador 
neither acquiesced in the policy, nor was informed of the secret motives, of his 
Government ; and explains the rumours, frequent at that time, of Lord de Red- 
cliffe having tendered his resignation. But Lord Clarendon’s only answer was to 
write to St. Petersburg on the 27th, that the combined fleets “had no hostile 
designs against Russia!” 
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That fleet was commanded by Captain 
Slade (Mushoover Pasha); and the 
reason assigned by the British author- 
ities for not allowing the fleet to enter 
the Black Sea, was, that as he, the 
Turkish Admiral, was an English sub- 
ject, it might tend to embroil us with 
Russia! Captain Slade, chafing with 
fury at his compulsory inactivity, 
demanded that he should be allowed 
to sail with his whole fleet. The 
Divan likewise energetically protested, 
but was overawed by the threat that, if 
the Turks entered the Euxine, the 
British fleet would return to Malta. 
Only a detachment of war-ships ac- 
cordingly, was allowed to escort the 
convoys,—and the disaster of Sinope, 
as we have said, was the result. 
But did all these things really pro- 
duce a reaction in the Cabinet against 
Russia? By no means. On Dee. 27 
Lord Clarendon expressly informed 
-Baron Brunow, that whatever ap- 
pearances might indicate, the British 
fleet “had no hostile designs against 
Russia.” Not only this, but even the 
fleet of the deeply-injured Ottomans 
was to be prevented making reprisals. 
A fortnight after the news of Sinope 
reached this country, a despatch was 
sent to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, in 
which it was secretly stated—“ As her 
Majesty’s Government are not less in- 
tent than they were before upon 
effecting a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ficulties, measures will be taken for 
preventing Turkish ships of war from 
making descents upon the coast of 
Russia!” They tied Turkey’s hands 
in order that Russia might beat her 
and force her into submission! And 
what is worse, remark the way in 
which this was done. It was done so 
as to be an act-of treachery against 
France as well as against Turkey. 
The preceding sentence formed part, 
and was written at the end, of a joint 
despatch which had been concerted 
between the British and French Gov- 
ernments; but no sooner did the re- 
spective ambassadors proceed to con- 
municate their duplicate (!) despatches 
to Count Nesselrode than they were 
found to differ on this vital point,— 
the English addendum having been 
written unknown to the French Gov- 
ernment, and in most flagrant viola- 
tion of the concert between the two 
courts. 
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“Russia speculated upon the differ- 
ences between England and France, 
which she thought irreconcilable,” 
was the explanation of the origin of 
the war given by Lord Palmerston on 
31st March, 1854,—not three months 
after the perpetration of this shame- 
ful act of double-dealing against our 
ally. He might have added that Rus- 
sia was justified in so calculating. 
“Before the questions which led to 
the mission of Prince Menschikoff to 
Constantinople had assumed so seri- 
ous an aspect of difference,” said the 
Czar, in the memorable article in the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg (March 3, 
1854), which necessitated the produc- 
tion of the ConfidentialCorrespondence, 
“ and before Great Britain had adopted 
the same line of policy as France, the 
Emperor had explained himself with 
the most perfect candour to the Queen 
and her Ministers. And the result 
showed itself in a correspondence of the 
most friendly character between the 
English Ministers and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment.” There is a great deal under 
the words which we have italicized. It 
calls to mind not only the anti-Galli- 
eanism of Lord John Russell in De- 
cember, 1851, and of Wood and Graham 
in January, 1853, and the life-long 
Russianism of Aberdeen, but also the 
secret memorandum of agreement made 
in 1844 between the Czar and the 
Scotch Earl (then Foreign Secretary) 
during the Russian Emperor’s visit to 
this country. “Russia,” said Lord 
Derby (March 31, 1854), alluding 
to the primal cause of the war, 
“thought if she could succeed in 
bringing the Prime Minister of 1853 
to the obligations he entered into in 
1844, France would be isolated, and 
England, Russia, and Austria would 
make arrangements among themselves 
for the settlement of the Turkish ques- 
tion.” That is the simple truth. The 
object of the Conferences and Memor- 
andum of 1844 was strictly anti-Gal- 
lican ;—its purport being, that in the 
event of the dissolution of the Turk- 
ish empire, England and Russia should 
act in a combination which would 
compel France to accept any terms 
they might dictate. And in the open- 
ing debate of 1854, Lord Aberdeen, 
with all the events of the previous 
year before his eyes, did not hesitate 
still to say that “ he saw nothing to find 
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fault with in the Memorandum,” and 
that he even “looked upon it with 
great satisfaction.” In fact, it was no 
doing of his that England ever broke 
with Russia and sided with France 
and Turkey. We have already quoted 
the words of the elder Napoleon, as 
to the necessity of an alliance between 
England and France to resist Russia. 
Sir John M‘Neill, another excellent 
authority, says,—“If England and 
France are united, there will be no 
struggle.” But it was the policy of 
Lord Aberdeen to sacrifice both France 
and Turkey for the sake of the Russian 
alliance. And hence the hopes and 
projects of the Czar. 

The whole negotiations of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet throughout 1853 were cha- 
racterised by double-dealing towards 
the ally with whom we professed to 
act in concert, and by whose aid 
alone we could hope to resist the 
Russian aggressions. At the very 
outset of the dispute, the French Gov- 
ernment—to whom overtures were 
made by the Czar similar to those 
opened with the British Cabinet!— 
solicited (January 28). “a cordial 
understanding” with the British 
Government, “not only for the pur- 
pose of settling the question of the 
Holy Places, but to oppose a steady 
opposition to that threat of war on 
the part of Russia which was indicat- 
ed by the assembling of her troops on 
the Turkish frontiers.” It was after 
this that Lord John Russell wrote his 
fulsome letter of commendation to the 
Czar; and the subsequent conduct 
of the Coalition Ministry was in a 
similar strain of adulation to Russia 
and of coldness or actual double-deal- 
ing towards France. For instance, 
after the French fleet had put to sea in 
compliance with the demand made by 
their ambassador at Constantinople— 
in concert with Colonel Rose, who 
had despatched a similar request to 
the British Government—Lord Clar- 
endon, in a despatch to St. Petersburg 

23d March), not only stated that his 
abinet “do not think Colonel Rose 
was justified in requesting that the 
British fleet should be brought to 
Vourla,” but added: “Her Majesty’s 
Government have felt mo alarm. 
They regret that the alarm and irrita- 
tion which prevail at Paris should 
have induced the French Government 
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to order their fleet to sail for the waters 
of Greece. But the position in which 
the French Government stands, in 
many respects, is different from that of 
the British Governmen!.” As soon as he 
learned of this divergence of policy be- 
tween the two Governments, Nesselrode 
testified his rejoicing by writing as fol- 
lows (26th March) to BaronBrunow :— 


“T hasten to acquaint your Excellen- 
cy with the sincere satisfaction with 
which the Emperor has read our last 
despatches. They inform us that the 
British Government has not only approv- 
ed of the refusal of Admiral Dundas... 
but has come to the determination of 
leaving his fleet at Malta, and of await- 
ing with confidence the negotiations com- 
menced by Prince Menschikoff with the 
Ottoman Porte, and not complicating 
them by joining in the hasty demonstra- 
tion which the French Government has 
thought fit to prescribe to its squadron.” 


From these sentences, as well as 
from the whole tenor of the despatches, 
garbled as they are in the Blue Books, 
it is clear that the Coalition Govern- 
ment were assenting parties to the 
mission of Menschikoff, and desired 
that the Porte might feel compelled to 
accede to the Russian proposals. 
This is brought out still more clearly 
as the despatch proceeds. Nesselrode 
goes on to say :— 


‘Nothing would have been more to be 
regretted than to see the two great mari- 
time powers combining together, were it 
but for the moment, and in appearance 
rather than in fact, upon the Eastern 
Question as it now stands.—[i. e., in re- 
— to Menschikoff’s terms, then under 

iscussion. ] Although their views in this 
respect differ In REALITY toto celo, never- 
theless, as the European public is by no 
means competent to drawthe distinction, 
their ostensible identity would not have 
failed to represent them under the aspect 
of an intimate alliance. 

“France acting alone, the measure is 
attended with less inconvenience. The 
Emperor accordingly attaches but little 
importance to it, and his Majesty sees in 
it no reason for changing his previous 
views and intentions.” | Observe well the 
reason assigned by the Czar for adherin 
to his ambitious projects.] ‘‘ The attit 
of England wili suffice to neutralize what, 
on the part of the French or the Turks— 
if the hatter should feel encouraged by the 
presence of the French flee-—might em- 
barrass or retard too long the favourable 
solution of the question in dispute !” 
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This needs no comment. Could the 
charge against the late Ministry of 
conniving with the Czar, and hence 
occasioning the war, be more conclu- 
sively established? Well might Nes- 
selrode add: “In this point of view 
Lord Aberdeen appears to have fully 
understood the beau réle which Eng- 
land had to play; and we are happy 
to congratulate him on it,—persuaded 
beforehand of the impartiality he will 
display in carrying it out.” The Czar 
was not deceived,—only the British 
people ! 

Once more. Our readers can 
hardly have forgotten the haughty and 
insulting reply which the Russian 
Government made to the French cir- 
cular of 25th June, 1853. Jn that re- 
ply the conduct of both Britain and 
France was alluded to; but Count 
Nesselrode at the same time wrote to 
Baron Brunow (Aug. 13), to “re- 
quest Lord Clarendon, in perusing our 
despatches, to have the goodness to 
make a distinction, and not to apply 
to his Cabinet what only refers to 
France. We attach importance to 
this,” adds, Nesselrode,“ since the LATE 
coufidential overtures which Sir H. 
Seymour has been instructed to make to 
us.” So, here were the Aberdeen Mi- 
nistry making confidential overtures 
favourable to Russia, and adverse to 
France, of which not a whisper was 
allowed to transpire! But when we 
turn to the published despatches to 
Sir H. Seymour, to see what those 
overtures were for which the Russian 
Minister was so grateful, we find not 
a single word of them! Only an 
extract of the important despatch is 
printed, from which all allusion to 
these overtures has been expunged. 
By what light can we view the count- 
less omissions and excisions in these 
Blue Books now? And this system 
of double-dealing towards France, as 
we heave seen, was continued in a most 
striking manner, even in January, 
1854. 

A Russian or a French alliance, and 
the sacrifice of Turkey to attain the 
former,—that, we repeat, has been 
the question upon which the Aberdeen 
Cabinet took one side, and Parliament 
and the nation the other. To truckle 
to Russia at all costs, was the policy 
of the Peelites,—and to do it unknown 
to the nation, was a shameful necessity 
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of their position which they readily 
accepted. They have done so to the 
lasting injury of Europe and their 
country, and by their conduct have 
shaken to its base the credit of the 
British Constitution. Let us pause 
for a moment in this tale of folly 
and duplicity to point out the “an- 
tiquated imbecility” of this Peelite 
policy. Even throw out of account 
our knowledge of the hereditary po- 
licy and far reaching ambition of the 
Russian monarchs,—and yet who but 
the judicially-blinded could fail to give 
weight to this? Suppose them unambi- 
tious and destitute of any fixed policy, 
—what then? Even then the Russian 
alliance is not the one we ought to 
cultivate. In former times each nation 
looked upon its neighbour as its “na- 
tural enemy,” and Powers further off 
as its natural allies. This was the 
artificial policy by which Courts sought 
to maintain themselves against one 
another’s encroachments. Each Court 
was an “Solated unit, looking after its 
own interests. Whenever a Court was 
seized with a fit of ambition, it was 
its next neighbour that it fell foul of; 
and this neighbour forthwith invoked 
the aid of some third Power, whom it 
was wont to assist against is natural 
foe. Thus Scotland and France of 
old were allies against England, and 
England and the Netherlands against 
France. Thus also, in more recent 
times, France was the “natural ene- 
my” of Great Britain, and Austria our 
“natural ally,”—the latter helping us 
against France, and we ready to help 
her against Russia. But the growth of 
democracy and the intercommunion of 
nations, which commerced during the 
last war, began to change these disposi- 
tions, and to make foreign politics de- 
pend more upon the sympathies of na- 
tions than the intrigues of Courts. Of 
late it has become evident that the poli- 
tical system of Europe will henceforth 
rest mainly upon the alliance of kin- 
dred peoples and principles, and less 
upon courtly artifice and matrimonial 
alliances. Race and Principles—kin- 
ship of blood, and sympathy of opinion 
—these, in nations as in individuals, 
are the natural and only lasting bonds 
of union; and precisely as time rolls 
on, and the nations become more 
developed, will these ties become 
more and more paramount, until all 
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Europe arrange itself in its great 
natural divisions. How absurd, then, 
for a British Cabinet to cling to an 
antiquated past, and endeavour to 
galvanise an effete system into effi- 
cacious existence! The conflict be- 
tween the East and the West of 
Europe, and between the principles of 
Absolutism and Liberty which they re- 
spectively represent, has commenced ; 
—Courts and Peoples will array them- 
selves in accordance with their feel- 
ings upon these fundamental points; 
and the cordial union between Eng- 
land and France must be the sheet- 
anchor of the West in the strife. 

War is a judgment upon the na- 
tions ; but if ever a war was clearly 
traceable to individual agency, it is 
the present one. When Europe and 
our children, looking back upon a ge- 
neration of agonies, shall ask, “ Who 
were the immediate authors of our 
troubles and sufferings?” they will 
find no difficulty in at once bringing 
home the charge to the true delin- 
quents. The ambition of the Czars, 
and the connivance of the British 
Cabinet—that is the answer. But the 
ambition of Russia is permanent and 
of long standing. It is an heir-loom 
in the house of Peter the Great. It 
has been as living and watchful from 
the commencement of the century as 
it was in 1853. Alkit waited and 
watched for was opportunity. Napo- 
leon momentarily checked it by a 
home-thrust in 1812; Aberdeen called 
it forth anew in 1828—kept it alive by 
promises in 1844—and finally evoked 
the demon again in 1853. Wary and 
self-possessed to a degree, the late 
Czar would never have ventured on 
his scheme of ambition had he not had 
reason to reckon upon the friendship 
of the British Cabinet. He never meant 
to involve his empire in war. Secure 
in the friendship or connivance of Eng- 
land and Austria, and consequently 
checkmating France into quiescence, 
he ts net upon extorting from Tur- 
key a right of Protectorate (that right 
of which the Aberdeen Government at 
first yacarny § approved), and then 
lying quietly by until by his intrigues 
he could rend that empire asunder, and 
convert his protectorate into a suze- 
rainty. When the lightning-storm is 


brooding in the skies, he is a madman 
who invites it down. 


But even so 
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acted the Aberdeen Cabinet. Russia’s 
ambition was abiding, but it was they 
who, by evoking it, called forth this 
dread assult upon civilisation, and 
drew down the calamity of war upon 
Europe. They will be remembered in 
the history of Europe as the apostate 
Count Julian is in the annals of Spain, 
or the weak and traitorous Baliol 
in those of Scotland. They have 
drawn forth the storm of Slavonic 
invasion, and the withering curse of 
Slavonic absolutism, ere Liberty was 
fully armed for the contest. As yet, 
freedom and popular rights have esta- 
blished themselves only on the western 
outskirts of Europe. They are words 
almost unknown beyond the sound of 
the Atlantic’s waves. Germany, Central 
Europe, is still a region where the 
people have no voice in their govern- 
ment; and their Courts lean to Russia 
as their upholder and grand patron of 
absolutism. Yet another generation, 
and those slumbering populations of 
Germans would have been awake and 
erect to defend themselves; and be- 
hind a bulwark of three-score millions | 
of Teutons, Western Europe would 
have been for ever safe against the 
wildest efforts of Slavonic fanaticism. 
But, thanks to the Peelites of Eng'and, 
no such time. for growth and prepara- 
tion was given, and liberty and civili- 
sation are now involved in a struggle 
which menaces them with tempo- 
rary eclipse. Even to view the con- 
duct of the Aberdeen Ministry in the 
light which they choose, and to accept 
their own version of the matter, in 
what a miserable aspect does their 
conduct appear! They allege that 
they resolved from the first to reject 
and oppose the designs announced by 
Russia in January, 1853. Well, then, 
they must have known the perilous na- 
ture of the struggle that loomed in the 
distance ; but did they make the least 
preparation to check, encounter, or 
repel it? Did they augment the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the empire at 
home, or strengthen our position by 
new alliances abroad? Did they take 
France into their confidence, or form 
an indissoluble alliance for mutual 
support with the Baltic Powers, which 
are destined to be Russia’s next vic- 
tims? Did they enter into immediate 
negotiations with Austria and Prussia, 
and the German Courts, in order to 
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nullify the notorious intrigues and in- 
fluence of Russia, and win them, by a 
display of energetic action, to the side 
of justice and liberty? Not at all: 
they did none of those things. Nota 
gunboat was added to our fleet, not a 
soldier to our army, not a militiaman 
to our home-service. ‘They said to the 
Czar, “Come and walk over us!” 
They never even hoisted an opposition 
flag. And if the German powers are 
now favourable to Russia, is it not 
very much owing to the fact that we 
allowed Russia to bully and cajole 
them uncounteracted?—nay, that at 
first our Government even set them 
the example which they are now fol- 
lowing ? 

We have little heart to go through 
the sickening details of last year’s pro- 
fitless warfare, delusive professions, 
and imbecile diplomacy. But the story 
of mingled duplicity and mismanage- 
ment is now in little danger of being 
forgotten. The brazen-faced confes- 
sions of the Peelite chiefs have caused 
an indignant people to re-scan every 
point in the twelvemonth’s progress. 
Lord Aberdeen repeatedly stated, that 
now that war was declared, he would 
proseeute it with the utmost ener- 
gy; and so, in echo, said Gladstone, 
Graham, Newcastle, and Herbert. Yet 
now we know, from their own profes- 
sions, as well as from the actual facts, 
that such was not their purpose; that, 
like that prince of courtly knaves, 
Talleyrand, they made use of language 
but to conceal their thoughts,—and 
that all their lengthy and fluent 
harangues were designed mainly to 
fling dust in the eyes of the suspecting 
nation and its representatives, The 
nation now knows from their own lips 
that they never meant to “ humble” 
Russia; and again and again they dis- 
couraged every Continental power 
from joining us, by pledging them- 
selves to “preserve the integrity” of 
their enemy’s dominions. A strange 
way this of making war!’ We warned 
off Sweden from our alliance, by re- 
fusing beforehand to let her have back 
Finland, or a single inch of the terri- 
tory of which Russia had robbed her. 
By a similar pledge we kept down the 
Poles, and let the Czar convert their 
country at his ease into a salient bas- 
tion, from which he can overawe the 
deliberations of the German Powers. 
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In like manner, also, we discouraged 
the brave mountajneers of the Cauca- 
sus from energetic action ;—for what 
had they to fight for if the integrity 
of Russia was to be preserved, and 
not an inch of her plunder allowed to 
find its way back to its rightful own- 
ers? It was impossible to conceive a 
more ingenious plan for keeping down 
all hostility to Russia than that adopt- 
ed by the Aberdeen Ministry. They 
smoothly called it “ circumscribing 
the war:” in point of fact, it was per- 
peluating the war by circumscribing 
our Alliances. But it was no er- 
ror, no mistake;—it was precisely 
what they desired. Even after war 
was declared, their single thought 
was,—“ Keep things ‘quiet, and all 
will yet go well. If we cannot 
now give Russia her coveted Pro- 
tectorate, we can at least contrive to 
let her have terms that will content 
her. But, above all things, do not 
irritate, do not humble her; and’ do 
not swell the war by inviting other 
nations to join us against her.” 

Such was the fatal policy of the 
statesmen to whom Great Britain had 
in evil hour confided the conduct of the 
war. Their whole proceedings tallied 
with their secret designs.” The Expe- 
dition to the East was meant as an 
idle parade,—to gull the people, and go 
no further than®Malta. When put on 
their defence at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in January last year, Lord Aber- 
deen declared that the reason why he 
did not hold the invasion of the Prin- 
cipalities a casus belli was, that the Rus- 
sians in that case being in such force, 
would have marched straight upon 
Constantinople before the Turks or 
we were ready to oppose them; while 
Lord Clarendon, on the other hand, 
alleged that the reason was, that 
the Russian forces were so few that 
they furnished no cause for appre- 
hending that the peace of Europe 
would be disturbed! To such pitiful 
contradictions and transparent subter- 
fuges does duplicity reduce ~ its 
votaries, Both statements were un- 
true. The Government did not de- 
sign at first to oppose Russia or be- 
friend Turkey. We know this from 
the Blue Books;—from the fact 
that no preparations for war were 
made after the Pruth was crossed, al- 
though Lord Aberdeen -alleged the 
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want of preparation as his excuse for 
not interposing at the outset ;—from 
the fact that the fleet was forbidden 
to give the slightest countenance or 
support to the Ottomans ;—and final- 
ly, that, even after war was declared, 
war was still not purposed by the Ca- 
binet. They never took a hostile step 
until it was forced upon them dy public 
opinion; and, consequently, every 
step was taken unprepared. Even 
when the Expedition reached Varna, 
it had neither cavalry nor artillery 
wherewith to take the field; and so 
total was the want of the means of 
transport, that when the fall of Silis- 
tria was imminent, the British army 
could not have made a single day’s 
march to its reljef. And when Silis- 
tria (thanks to the gay of the 
Ottomans, assisted by Butler and 
Nasmyth) foiled its besiegers, what 
happened? Up rose Lord John Rus- 
sell in the House of Commons in 
July, and gave ample warning to the 
Czar that Sebastopol was to be attack- 
ed, and must be destroyed! Manifestly 
(and as we now know was the fact) 
the undertaking of so hostile a move- 
ment against the Czar was then still 
in dubio, for Mr. Gladstone thereupon 
was seen earnestly gesticulating with 
Lord John ;—and it is no want of cha- 
rity towards the subtle Peelite to infer 
that it was not so much the warning 
given to the Czar that he regretted, as 
the commitment of the Ministry to so 
bold and anti-Russian a line of action. 
However, the country and the French 
Emperor insisted upon the enterprise 
being undertaken,—and undertaken it 
was. But how? According to Lord 
John Russell’s subsequent confession, 
it was undertaken merely “in order 
to satisfy public sentiment.” It was 
forced upon a Cabinet that was think- 
ing only of peace; and, like every 
other step in the war, was made with- 
out preparation,—to use Mr. S. Her- 
bert’s phrase, “by discounting the 
future!” The responsibility of the 
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enterprise, as appears from the Re- 
port of the Sebastopol Committee, 
rests wholly with the Ministry,—the 
generals being disinclined to attempt 
it with the inadequate means at their 
disposal, and not less inadequate in- 
formation to guide them.* The army 
had to winter in the Crimea, and again 
the preparations for this easily fore- 
seen contingency were made Joo late. 
They have since confessed that it was 
not till after the bloody battle of Inker- 
mann that the idea occurred to them ; 
and we know with what disasters to 
our army, and detriment to the for- 
tunes alike of the campaign and of 
our diplomacy, this criminal neglect 
of the war by the Russianised Cabinet 
was attended. One victory in the 
Crimea was worth a hundred protocols. 
Napoleon exer made his diplomacy 
wait upon his arms; the late Cabinet, 
reversing the process, kept our gene- 
rals waiting on our diplomatists. “ Too 
late,” as has been well said, is the motto 
which characterises their whole pro- 
ceedings. And we now know “ the rea- 
son why.” They had secretly resolved 
not to prosecute the war against Rus- 
sia,—not to “ humble her”—anuot to hurt 
her; and as the voice of an aroused and 
indignant nation compelled them, bit 
by bit, to go forward, they found them- 
selves forced to add mismanagement 
to duplicity, and embark the empire in 
enterprises for which they had made 
no preparation. 

Not even with the Aberdeen Cabi- 
net did treachery expire. The Czar’s 
“old friend,” indeed, and the incom- 
petent Duke of Neweastle were cash- 
iered; but three other Peelites rein- 
stalled themselves in office. And what 
terms did they exact as the price of 
their adhesion? Lord Palmerston, after 
forty years of official life, at length 
saw the tempting prize of the Premier- 
ship within his reach. The object of 
every statesman’s proudest ambition 
glittered before him. But he was 
without a party, without a following: 





* Lord Raglan, in his despatch of the 


19th of July, said ;—“ The descent on the 


Crimea is decided upon more in deference to the views of the British Government 
than to any information in the possession of the naval and military authorities, 
either as to the extent of the enemy's forces or to their state of preparation.” 
And the Sebastopol Inquiry Committee explicitly state, that “ the responsibility 
of the expedition rests upon the Home Government.” As to the want of prepa- 
ration and utter mismanagement which characterised the expedition, as well as 
the fearful results of these Ministerial blunders, we need say nothing, as they are 


fully set forth in the Committee’s Report. 
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he was in absolute need of co-opera- 
tion,—with what pledges did he pur- 
chase it? When Mr. Otway, a fort- 
night ago, rose to ask this question, 
the Speaker, on the intercession of Mr 
Gladstone, had to interpose, as the 
very nature of the question involved a 
charge of treason. Why the Speaker 
should have thus decided, when the 
facts, whether treason or not, were 
known to be true, passes ordinary 
comprehension. Did the Peelites, 
asked Mr. Otway, stipulate with Lord 
Palmerston, as the price of their ad- 
hesion, that he would conclude peace 
on terms “favourable to Russia?” If 
there be meaning in words, they cer- 
tainly did so. _ Doubtless they them- 
selves think the terms no more than 
Russia is entitled to,—but Parliament 
and the nation think differently, hold- 
ing them neither honourable nor safe. 
Sir J. Graham, in accounting for his 
hasty secession from the present Mi- 
nistry said (23d February) :— 


“Tt may be said to me,—How came 
you to accept office under the noble lord, 
the member for Tiverton, if these were 
your impressions with respect to this 
Committee? (‘Hear, hear,’ from the 
Opposition.) I wish to state the case 
with perfect frankness and fairness. I 
was confined to my bed, and certainly 
not in a condition to carry on a pro- 
tracted correspondence or to make many 
inquiries. But there was one difficulty 
which with me was cardinal, and re- 
quired explanation. I wished to know 
from my noble friend whether there was 
to be any change in the foreign policy 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Government; and 
whether, with reference to the negotia- 
tions now pending at Vienna, there was 
to be any alteration with regard to the 
terms which would be consistent, in our 
opinion, with a safe and honourable 
peace. I made no further difficulty, in- 
stituted no inquiry whatever on any 
other points, but frankly said—‘ Being 
satisfied on this point, I will do my very 
best to support and sustain your Govern- 
ment.’ ” 


Mr. Gladstone states that he did not 
put any questions “with reference to 
the anticipated conditions of treaty 
with Russia,” because “he was not 
aware that any difference of opinion 
existed between us as to those con- 
ditions, or that any such difficulty 
would arise.” .And on the occasion 
in question, he showed his real lean- 
ngs by eulogising the “ancient friend” 
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of the Czar as “one who, not so much 
on account of the high office he has 
filled, as of his elevated and admirable 
character, will leave a name that will 
be enshrined in the grateful recollec- 
tion of his country.” Mutual eulogy 
is one of the strong points of the 
Peelites. When Mr. 8. Herbert is on 
his defence, he sets himself to adulate 
Sir James Graham; when Mr. Glad- 
stone is “ explaining” himself, he pro- 
nounces encomiums on Lord Aberdeen. 
In the present fallen condition of these 
gentlemen, it must be allowed that 
this mutual puffing is by no means 
unnecessary. Mr. S. Herbert, on the 
oceasion, said nothing about the Pre- 
mier’s pledges, contenting himself with 
denouncing, and predicting all man- 
ner of mischief from the Committee 
of Inquiry into past misdoings, which 
the House had almost unanimously 
voted. Now, if the Peelites had been 
so completely satisfied as to the Pre- 
mier’s plans of war-policy,—the point 
which they alone thought worthy of 
inquiry into,—it of course followed 
that they would still give their hearty 
support to the Government; but all 
of them ended their speeches by omin- 
ously “hoping” and “trusting” that 
it would still be in their power to 
continue their support. Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech still more clearly 
shows that the Peelite secession was 
occasioned by something more than 
his natural and inevitable assent to 
the vote for inquiry; for the latter 
and most important half of his speech 
was a spirited allusion to his purposed 
war-policy, and to a repudiation of 
the Peelite principle of “ peace at any 
price.” The gist of his remarks may 
be gathered from the following sen- 
tences :— 


“We are as anxious as any man can 
be to be able, upon terms consistent with 
the future safety of Europe, consistent 
with the attainment of those objects for 
which the war was begun, to put an end 
to the war by an honourable treaty of 
peace; but if, through an over-desire for 

ace, we were to conclude what would 

e more properly described as a hollow 
and insincere truce—if we were to con- 
sent to terma which would lead to the 
same kind of danger by which we have 
been driven into the arduous struggle in 
which we are now engaged—if we were 
to agree to terms which would leave that 
danger in all its former amplitude, in- 
stead of deserving the confidence of the 
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country, we should, I think, deserve its 
censure—(hear, hear)—we should have 
betrayed the trust reposed in us, and, 
for the sake of achieving a temporary 
peace, we should have laid the founda- 
tion of great future calamities.” 


Lord Palmerston, it is plain, had 
begun to waver in his views. The 
nation, by a hearty and confiding 
call, had summoned him to the helm 
of affairs. The long-coveted Premier- 
ship was now his; and he wage natur- 
ally reluctant to forfeit the flattering 
confidence of the nation, or dishonour 
the noble post to which late in life 
he had succeeded. Hitherto—it was 
charitably thought,—shelved in the 
Home Office, and conscious of his 
individual weakness, love of office 
had induced him to acquiesce in a 
policy which was opposed to his con- 
viction. Now he was his own mas- 
ter,—he was the leader of the nation, 
—was it not natural that he should 
wish to lead that nation as a free and 
stout-hearted people should be led? 
But the shackles of a past policy 
and past pledges hung round him. 
For two years he had dallied with 
perfidy and acquiesced in pusillani- 
mity,—how could he rise up pure and 
bold-hearted in a moment? A man of 
activity, he was never a man of nerve. 
Unlike Canning, his foreign Liberalism 
was a sentiment rather than a policey— 
a leaning rather than a line of action. 
And hence, in 1831, he threw away 
the fairest opportunity Europe ever 
had of paralysing the Colossus of the 
North. Owing his long tenure of 
office to tact and flexibility, rather 
than to might of mind, he had no fixed 
principles, and hence no party. He 
preferred the securing of office to the 
formation of a following—“the end 
to the means !”—and hence, in circum- 
stances when other statesmen would 
have indignantly fled from a Cabinet, 
and rallied a party by the magic 
breath of principles, Palmerston was 
helpless. ‘Tact had made him influen- 
tial in the company of others, but it 
had rendered him fearful of standing 
alone. But stand alone he at last did. 
The Peelites, sniffing his new views, 
and probably reckoning on nipping in 
the bud his nascent anti-Russianism, 
seceded on the plea of the Sebastopol 
Inquiry. Their game was within an 
ace of succeeding. On his circuitous 
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road to Vienna, as envoy for the Peel- 
ite-Palmerston Cabinet, Lord John 
Russell had telegraphed, @ la Aberdeen, 
“Le mot @ordre c'est la paix ;” and even 
after the secession of the Russian party 
from the Cabinet, the tottering Pre- 
mier, unwilling to lose his proud and 
late won position, still trafficked with 
them,—until Mr. Disraeli did him and 
the country an inestimable service by 
bringing the connection abruptly, but 
not an instant too soon, to a close. 
The noble reply which the Conserva- 
tive leader en to Lord John Rus- 
sell, when the blundering plenipoten- 
tiary alleged that the charge brought 
against him by Mr. Disraeli had “de- 
graded the debate,” was in truth at 
that moment applicable to the whole 
Ministry,—* At least I have taken 
care that the noble lord shall not de- 
grade England !” 

Palmerston acquiesced in, but cer- 
tainly was not an originator of, the 
philo-Russianism of the Coalition Go- 
vernment. His whole antecedents 
forbid the idea. Aberdeen, the Czar’s 
“old friend,” the enemy of the 
Turks in 1828, and a concoctor of 
the Memorandum of 1844, was evi- 
dently facile princeps in the bad busi- 
ness. Lord John Russell, the anti- 
Gallican of December, 1851, and the 
fulsome eulogist of the Czar and 
commender of his policy in February 
1853, was another author of England’s 
shame and Europe’s dilemma. Sir 
James Graham and Sir C. Wood, 
whose antipathy to the French Em- 
peror was so great that they could not 
resist vilifying him with Ministerial 
lips on the public hustings, were noto- 
riously two others of this coterie. 
Sidney Herbert, nephew of Count 
Woronzoff, and Mr. Gladstone, may 
not have been originators of the philo- 
Russian plot, but their conduct as 
Ministers, and their recent confes- 
sioris, show how heartily, and how 
nearly fatally for their country, they 
joined in it when once set on foot. 
The whole two years’ conduct of these 
Ministers is a frightful comment upon 
the accuracy of Lord Ponsonby’s 
saying in 1834, “I have no fear 
of Russian arms, but I have a dread 
of British diplomacy!”—as well as 
of Sir John M’'Neill’s words, utter- 
ed a year afterwards, “Russia has 
found in the statesmen and cabinets 
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of Europe the tools with which to 
work.” 

The country must be done with 
these men. Better to have the 
merest tyros for Ministers than states- 
men who make use of their influence 
and long official experience only the 
more effectually to blind and mis- 
lead us. To lose them will be a 
great gain. Permanently and for 
eyer to banish them from the councils 
of the nation, will only be to vindi- 
eate the honour of our country, re- 
move false guides from power, and 
eliminate a poison from the Constitution 
which has already shaken its strength. 
Read the Sebastopol Report, meek- 
toned as it is, and learn what gigantic 
blunderers these vaunted Red-tapists 
are. Conniving at first with our power- 
ful enemy abroad, they have subse- 
quently paralysed, by their mismanage- 
ment and neglect, the best efforts of the 
nation at home. Every branch of the 
administrative service was a congeries 
of blunders. Army, Militia, Ordnance, 
Commissariat, Forage, Land-trans- 
port, Sea-transport, Medical Depart- 
ment, Stores, Ambulance Corps, and 
Hospital Service—in each of them ne- 
glect and incapacity ran riot. And 
what is said of one, the Ordnarce Of- 
fice, may be said of all—namely, that 
“it strikingly exemplifies the disor- 
dered state into which a department 
may fall when there is no able hand to 
guide it.” Add all this terrible mis- 
management to the duplicity and 
ruinous policy of the late Cabinet, 
and there accumulates upon them a 
weight of censure such as never yet 
overtook a British Ministry. Reputa- 
tions ten times greater than theirs 
would be extinguished by it. The 
only shelter they need look for from a 
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nation’s scorn is—oblivion. Ejected 
by an indignant country, Lord Aber- 
deen may now meditate in old age and 
retirement upon the consequences of 
the policy which he pursued when in 
office. The Duke of Newcastle has 
fallen with him,—a victim of his posi- 
tion as much as of his incapacity. 
Graham, Gladstone, Herbert, are now 
likewise driven from a leadership of 
which they have proved themselves 
unworthy. The first-named of these, 
and the only really able administra- 
tor of the party, has damaged him- 
self morally as well as politically. A 
man of frequent changes and virulent 
inconsistencies, his influence as a 
guide is weak, because his views are 
ever fluctuating. He is a special 
pleader, rather than an independent 
thinker—a  elever administrator 
rather than a statesman. Unscrupu- 
lous as a politician, he will adopt any 
course or hazard any statement tha 
promises to give him a momentary 
advantage. He sticks at nothing. 
With perfect sang-froid he opens Mr. 
Duncomb’s private letters at the Post 
Office. With unscrupulous adroit 
ness he perverts Admiral Napier’s 
official despatches, and turns his pri- 
vate letters into public ones, while 
preventing the Admiral doing the 
same, on the a of the public good.* 
With wicked effrontery he endea- 
voured to throw the blame of Captain 
Christie’s delirium and death upon 
Mr. Layard,—boldly averring that 
though he himself had ordered the 
court-martial to be held on that 
officer, he had done so in consequence 
of Mr.. Layard’s charges against the 
Captain in the House of Commons. 
And yet Sir James had afterwards to 
confess that he had ordered the court- 





* In a recent letter to a London journal, the Admiral, while repeating his charge 


against Sir James for perverting his letters, accuses him also of delaying the requi- 
site preparations for this year’s campaign in the Baltic. He says:—*“ You 

why our squadron in the Baltic, which did nothing to signify last year, is likely todo 
nothing this? The question is easily answered,—viz., because Sir James Graham did 
not attend to the plans I sent him last June,and which he pretended to know nothing 
about ; and because the Admiralty did not attend to the plans I sent them last Sep- 
tember. Had Admiral Dundas been furnished with the appliances I pointed out, 
Sweaborg might have been bombarded, and probably destroyed. . . . My time 
will come, and before long, when I shall be able to expose all Sir James Graham’s 
eondict to me. . . . I have accused him of perverting my letters, which I am pre- 
vented from proving, by the pretence that the publication would afford information 
to the enemy. That pretence will soon cease, and the country shall know what 
means the right hon. Baronet used to induce Admiral Berkeley and Admiral Rich- 
ards fo sign instructions which, if carried out, would have lost the Queen’s fleet.” 
VOL, LXXVII. 
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martial before Mr. Layard had uttered 


a single word of accusation! Now, a 
man may forget a fact, but he cannot 
make a mistake as to the motive 
which induced him to give an import- 
ant order only a few weeks before. 
Anything more wicked and shameless 
in~a public man, we do not remember. 
Sir James is notorious for being a 
matchless advocate of a bad case; 
but his recent conduct suggests the 
thought whether he is not more suit- 
ably qualified for the management of 
‘bad cases” at the Old Bailey than for 
the conduct of public business in the 
House of Commons. 

Amiable in private life, but viciously 
given to casuistry, and often the 
sport of a crotchety sentimentalism 
which is no more religion than an 
ignis fatuus is the sun, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and in a lesser degree Mr. S. 
Herbert, might disarm censure were 
public duty no weightier matter than 
private deportment. But when the 
former of these gentlemen seeks to 
cover official duplicity and want of 
patriotism by an appeal to religion, 
and to defend his Russianism on the 
ground of humanity, there is some- 
thing in the proceeding as revolting 
to moral as it is insulting to common 
sense. Who were the authors of 
this war but himself and the Cabinet 
to which he belonged? Who invited 
its approach,—who did not check its 
outset,—who aggravated its horrors 
but he and his late colleagues? Mr. 
Gladstone was shocked at the 240,000 
soldiers lost to the Czar,—has he no 
sympathy but for the Russians? Are 
the butchers of Inkermann and the 
murderers of Hango such choice ob- 
jects of compassion for an English- 
man? Mr. Gladstone gave us not 
tears, but denials, when the tales of 
our own army’s sufferings came thick 
and fast from the East. Good in- 
tentions!—it is well; but that does 
not suffice for men who have to act 
for an empire. We do not imagine 
that the Aberdeen Cabinet preferred 
the interests of the Czar to those of 
their country,—we do not conceive 
that they wilfully compromised the 
safety, though they knowingly com- 
gp we the honour, of England. 

et they actually did all these things. 
They invited the Cossacks into Eu- 
rope. They have involved civilisa- 
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tion in a dilemma, and liberty in a 
death-struggle. At the same time, 
they have kept England unarmed, un- 
warned, and with no allies save such 
as forced themselves upon us in our 
Government’s despite. And to all 
this they have added a career of dupli- 
city towards the nation which deepens 
their folly and mismanagement into 
a criminality which we care not to 
define. “Conscience,” said. John 
Knox to Queen Mary, “requires 
knowledge ;” and before it be sought 
to palliate the misconduct of the 
late Cabinet by the plea of good 
intentions, it will be well first to tell 
us what offenders against the com- 
monwealth have ever been otherwise 
actuated. Did Harley and Boling- 
broke think the country would be 
injured by a return of the old dynasty 
for whose cause they intrigued? Did 
the leaders of the Rebellion of 1745 
design their country’s injury? Did 
Bloody Mary and her coadjutors think 
they were committing foul tyranny 
when they took to burning her Pro- 
testant subjects? Certainly not. 
Each and all, and a hundred fold 
more instances might be given to 
show that men quite as able and 
well-intentioned as the late Ministers 
have yet, for injury done to the com- 
monwealth, been punished by their 
generation or branded by posterity. 
A Minister now need have no fear 
of Tower Hill or Tower prison. Even 
traitors caught in arms we send to 
pleasant quarters in Bermuda, until 
we release them. But we must have 
no more dishonesty and Russianism 
at head-quarters. The country, in 
raising these men to the government, 
placed them as it were on a high 
tower, to desery danger from afar, 
and to warn us and arm us betimes 
to repel it. Yet they have notably 
abused their post. Unknown to us 
mortals in the lower world, they 
showed friendly colours to the foe ;— 
with the enemy’s battalions full in 
view, they yet called down, “ Peace, 
Peace !”—they hindered preparation, 
—they sent forth our army too weak 
and untended to the battle ;—and 
even now that the fight is raging 
all around us, they counsel us to lay 
down our arms, break from our allies, 
and open the gates to the foe ! 

And why is it that the Peelite chiefs 
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now make their “confessions?” Why 
do they now, casting off their disguises, 
denounce a contest which they evoked, 
and a war which they themselves de- 
clared? We need hardly say it is from 
no excess of honesty. These men are 
wily calculators,though they sometimes 
outwit themselves. It is because they 
now begin to feel the dilemma in which 
their frustrated policy has placed us. 
They have steered the ship aground, 
and now run off at the sight of the 
breakers. They staked all upon pre- 
serving peace with Russia. It was 
their very sycophancy to that Power 
that tempted it to commence its ag- 
gressions, It was their tenderness 
towards Russia that made them spoil 
a campaign, and that kept off from us 
allies. It was the favourable terms 
they offered her that at length occa- 
sioned their ejection from office. And 
now—their policy notably a failure— 
peace impossible, but the wasted past 
unredeemable,—they see the perils in 
which their two years of folly and du- 
plicity have involved the empire, and 
lift up their deceitful voices to protest 
against the continuance of a war for 
which they are responsible, and 
which threatens to be calamitous. 
The rumour of dissensions in the 
Cabinet as to whether or not the Na- 
tionalities should be appealed to, 
shows the increasing embarrassment 
of our rulers—the now-felt dilemma 
which the Premier has inherited from 
his two years’ acquiescence in the 
policy of the Peelites. When the 
danger culminates, then let the nation 
remember with whom it originated. 
When wé® reap the whirlwind, let 
them remember who raised the storm. 
Let them remember who sowed the 
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seeds, who tended and watered them, 
until the grain of strife grew up into 
a tree that may yet cover the face of 
Europe as with the deadly shade of 
the Upas. The present cry of the 
Peelites is but a sham,—their confes- 
sions are but a cloak to fresh dishon- 
esty. They recoil from the demon which 
they have raised—from the danger 
which they have created. ‘That is all. 
They know that the nation cannot go 
bavck—that the war in its present stage 
must proceed. Their whole proceed- 
ings are just a cunning precautien 
against the eventualities of the future. 
They fear lest a time will come when 
the country, roused by fresh instances 
of the fatal character of their policy, 
will break out against them as the 
authors of the war, and the spoilers 
of its success ; and they now wish to 
obtain ground for saying hereafter— 
“ Ah, but then we warned you against 
the war afterwards, and would have 
stopped it had you let us.” Yes; but 
stopped it how? By humbling Eng- 
land’s honour, as they have already 
lowered her reputation. By alienat- 
ing and mortally offending France, 
without whose alliance we are now 
helpless on the Continent. By alienat- 
ing and sacrificing Turkey; and, in 
fine, by handing over Europe to the 
spear of the Cossack, and the thral- 
dom of Russian absolutism. ‘These 
are now the professed objects of the 
Peelites. Away with them! Never 
more let them touch helm or sail of 
the State. They have brought Eng- 
land to the edge of. the reefs, and they 
have shaken the good ship to its keel. 
Let us have no more such pilots. A 
good name is now degraded,—and 
Peelism is Russianism. 














TxHovuGH war is in itself a great and 
grievous calamity, it by no means fol- 
lows as a eke Rt ne that 
its effects may not be, in various ways, 
beneficial to the nation which has been 
compelled in a just cause to draw 
the sword. Forty years of unbroken 
peace, and of — commercial 
prosperity, had led many amongst us 
to entertain the delusive idea that 
warfare had become a mere phantom 
of the past, and that its recurrence 
could not take place in the face of 
advancing civilization, and the rapidly 
increasing intercommunion of the na- 
tions, which the appliances of art and 
science have so prodigiously accelerat- 
ed. It was —— as a doctrine, 
at home and abroad, that mankind 
were created for no higher functions 
than to buy and sell—to produce and 
to barter—and it was gravely and 
seriously asserted that war, upon a 
great scale, was impossible in Europe, 
because no nation would submit to 
the necessary interruption of its mar- 
kets. Even now there are in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, 
men who do not hesitate to avow their 
adherence to the principle of that doc- 
trine—men who are not ashamed to 
admit that they set less value upon the 
honour and character of their country, 
than upon the results of the annual 
commercial balance-sheet. By such 
men the caponisms of Mr. Gladstone 
and his confederates are received with 
exceeding joy; and they confidently 
expect, and do not hesitate to avow 
their belief, that the British people 
will very soon be clamorous for peace 
—not because the objects of the war 
have been attained, but because they 
will be disgusted with the pecuniary 
cost, and restive under the interrup- 
tion of their commerce. 

A very short period has gone by 
since the Peace Society began a 
formidable crusade against arma- 


ments; and had the members of it 
been allowed to take their own way, 
we should have been found, at the 
outbreak of the Russian war, with- 
out an army, a navy, or anything 
approaching to the adequate means 
even for national defence. 


Nor was 
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the long continuauce of peace favour- 
able, in so far as the internal arrange- 
ments of government were concerned. 
We find, almost invariably, that it is 
in time of war, trouble, or danger, 
that intellect, ability, and public vir- 
tue are exhibited in their most re- 
markable phase. With us in Britain, 
especially of late years, statesman- 
ship has almost ceased to exist. Un- 
der the rule of the Whigs it has come 
to this, that party supremacy—not the 
public good—is the main object of 
ambition; and, in order to secure 
that supremacy, there has been such 
an abuse of patronage, and such a de- 
parture from rectitude, honour, and 
duty, as may well give colour to the 
assertion that the public affairs of 
Great Britain are worse administered 
than those of any other country in the 
world. 

Let us ask our Liberal friends, who 
are old enough to recollect the period 
when the Reform Bill was passed, 
whether that measure was not hailed 
by the great majority of the people 
as a guarantee for wise, efficient, 
and economical government for the 
future—and let us ask them also 
whether their anticipations have been 
fulfilled? We put these questions 
not by way of taunt at what really 
was a reasonable expectation, but 
simply for the purpose of urging upon 
the clear-sighted and intelligent peo- 
ple of this counfry the necessity of 
weighing and considering fhe subject 
well before committing themselves to 
the views of rash or designing agita- 
tors. ; 

We have heard a great deal lately 
about the evil effects of class-govern- 
ment; and the undoubted and notori- 
ous tendency of the Whigs to mo- 
nopolize, for one or two favoured 
families, the whole of the leading 
offices of the State, has been expanded 
into a general charge against the whole 
aristoeracy of Britain. It has been 
said that the right men are not select- 
ed for the right places—that talent 
which might have been most valuable 
to the country in a crisis like the pre- 
sent, has been overlooked, while me- 
diocrity and dulness have been promot- 
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ed—that the interests of the public, in 
the great majority of cases, have been 
sacrificed to nepotism and connection 
—and that there is an utter lack of that 
energy, alacrity, and power which the 
heads of every government ought to 
communicate to their subordinates. All 
this, if granted—though it will be stout- 
ly denied by some—is not a charge 
against the aristocracy, using that 
word either in its most extended or 
in its most restricted sense, nor does 
it convey any reflection upon the con- 
stitutional doctrine and practice that 
the Crown is entitled to the selection 
of its own advisers. It is simply the 
repetition of a cry which has been 
raised from time to time during the 
last twenty-five years, and always 
directed against the Whigs, whose 
consistency, if not unimpeachable in 
other respects, has been at least amply 
shown in their adherence to the prin- 
ciple of a strict ruling oligarchy. The 
Whig Cabinet of which Lord Grey was 
the head, and which was formed on 
2ist Nov. 1830, consisted of fifteen 
members, thirteen of whom were peers 
or sons of peers, one a baronet, and 
only one a commoner. The like ex- 
clusiveness has been exhibited by that 
party ever since, and is not at the 
present moment more glaringly or 
offensively marked than it has Fond 
before; and the means of checking 
such an abuse of power, if the inva- 
riable Whig arrangements can be 
branded as such, have been all that 
while within the reach of the House 
of Commons. it will hardly, we 
think, be maintained that the majority 
of that House represents the aristo- 
cratic classes, and yet it is by the 
votes of that majority claiming to be 
liberal, that the Whigs have been 
maintained in office. If, therefore, 
Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston 
have been or are to blame for too ex- 
clusive arrangements in the constitu- 
tion of their Cabinets, let the charge 
be preferred against them, not against 
the aristocracy. And let those who 
make such a charge, whether they are 
members of Parliament, or merely 
liberal electors, recollect that it is in 
consequence of their support that the 
Whigs have been enabled, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, to rule this 
country by means of an oligarchy, 
never conspicuous either for personal 





attainments or for administrative 
ability. 

So much for the outcry regarding 
the constitution of the Ministry. We 
certainly do not think that at present 
we have a good or efficient preven! 
and we have stated fully our grounds 
for entertaining that opinion in the 
last number of the Magazine. We 
throw aside all ordinary political 
considerations, even those relating to 
finance and home legislation; and 
we now again warn the people of this 
country, who are so hot upon the 
scent of administrative reform, that 
they are neglecting their own duty as 
much as the Ministry are neglecting 
theirs, by not insisting, as the first 
and indispensable requisite at the 
present most serious time, that the 
militia throughout the United King- 
dom shall be thoroughly raised, or- 
ganised, and rendered effective as an 
immediate means of reinforcement to 
the small but most gallant army 
which we have sent to the Crimea, 
and which at present constitutes near- 
ly the whole of the disciplined force 
of Britain. God forbid that we 
should predict disaster; but, after all 
that we have seen, and all the expe- 
rience we have had of this contest, it 
appears to us that we must, in com- 
mon prudence, prepare ourselves to 
meet losses of a very severe nature ; 
and we maintain that no adequate 
steps have yet been taken on the part 
of Government for enabling us to sup- 
ply such losses, or to maintain posses- 
sion of the field on which we have 
gained a footing at so great yet glori- 
ous a cost. We say, that as regards 
the development of the military spirit 
of the country, and the raising of men 
among ourselves to fight our battles 
and to maintain our national renown, 
the present Ministry, with Lord Pal- 
merston at their head, have shown 
themselves sluggards and imbeciles ; 
and we cannot shut our eyes, though 
many well-meaning politicians seem 
to have drawn a shade over theirs, to 
the immediate danger which threatens 
us from the want of adequate exer- 
tion, and from the necessary conse- 
quences of ministerial apathy and 
confusion. 

We ought perhaps to apologise for 
this last Ticundive paragraph, which 
is rather away from the matter under 
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discussion; but we feel so strongly 
the exigencies of the times—and are 
so entirely convinced that the present 
Ministry have been neglecting, under 
the pretence of reforming the Ordnance 
departments, and suchlike secondary 
matters, the grand point of raising an 
effective reserve and reinforcement 
for the regular army—that we not 
only think ourselves justified in re- 
peating our views, but would feel en- 
titled to introduce them in an article 
bearing less directly than the present 
does upon the question of the public 
service. Let us now return to the 
point more immediately claiming our 
attention. 

Our main objections to the Palmer- 
ston Ministry, whether well founded or 
not, which is, after all, but matter of 
opinion, have not reference to its ex- 
clusiveness. The dominant majority 
of the electoral body of Great Britain 
has been contented to put up with 
that, and to sanction it, for the best 
part of five-and-twenty years; and 
for what they have done and acquiesced 
in, the aristocracy surely are not re- 
sponsible. Of all men living, Lord 
John Russell is most obnoxious to the 
charge of having narrowed the sphere 
of government into the small circle of 
Whig families; and yet that same 
Lord John Russell has been for a long 
time the chosen member of the city of 
London, and the representative in Par- 
liament of the very men who are now 
exclaiming against exclusive govern- 
ment! If these gentlemen will put up 
and support the Whigs upon every 
important occasion—if they think it 
right to select as their representative 
the individual who is the very incar- 
nation of Whig oligarchy and ex- 
clusiveness—is not it an extraordi- 
nary instance of assurance to find 
them coming forward at public meet- 
ings to denounce the system of which 
their member has been, beyond all 
question, the leading advocate and in- 
stigator? We entirely agree with them 
in opinion that the invariable Whig me- 
thod of constructing ministries is bad 
in practice, and injurious to the in- 
terests of the country; but we do not 
agree with them, that the means of 
remedying that evil are to be found 
in popular agitation. Dissect the 
House of Commons as you will, and 
poll man by man of it, it is not an 
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aristocratic assemblage. It represents, 
in its great preponderance, the mid- 
dle classes—precisely those which the 
administrative reformers also claim 
to represent—and by the votes of that 
House every ministry must stand or 
fall. Well, then, the Whigs may say, 
if your Liberal House supports an 
oligarchical Ministry, where is your 
ground of complaint? You first de- 
mand a representation on a basis 
broad enough to insure the supremacy 
of the middle classes, and you get it. 
You take part with the Whigs—make 
them by your votes and support the 
actual rulers of the country—and 
then, not suddenly, but after five-and- 
twenty years’ experience, you choose 
to raise a clamour that they are too 
exclusive in their ministerial arrange- 
ments, and that, in fact, they have 
jobbed the whole of the public service. 

Now we are bound to say that in 
this the Whigs have the best of the 
argument as against the admini- 
strative reformers, who, if they mean 
anything, are aiming at some organic 
change in the principle which regu- 
lates the formation of all ministries. 
We heartily agree in the view ex- 
pressed by Sir E. B. Lytton: “To 
judge by the language out of doors, 
it is not meant to clear away the 
obstacles that beset the career of a 
clerk in a public office. No, it is 
meant to make the Queen’s Govern- 
ment make the Ministers of the na- 
tion, independent of the influences of 
party,—in other words, of the opinions 
of Parliament. Why, sir, if it is meant 
that the Crown is to appoint to the 
higher offices, free from the influences 
of party, from the opinions of Parlia- 
ment, the Crown would become as 
absolute as it was in the time of the 
Tudors ; and if these agitators against 
Parliament say, ‘Oh no, we do not 
mean that; we mean that the people 
are to dictate to the Crown, accord- 
ing to their ideas of merit, who are 
to be the Ministers of State, through 
other channels than parliamentary 
parties—through patriotic associations, 
and audiences accustomed plausu 
gaudere theatri,—I tell them that 
they root out the durable institutions 
of liberty for the deadly and worth- 
less ephemeral offspring of Jacobin 
clubs. But if they say, ‘Oh no—we 
mean neither one nor the other, 
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what do they mean—they who are 
attacking Parliament—except to bring 
Parliament into contempt, and to trust 
the choice of a substitute to the lottery 
of revolutions?” Undoubtedly the 
arrangements of a ministry may be 
most objectionable, and the conduct 
of the affairs of the State may be 
placed in incompetent hands. But 
for that exigency there is a constitu- 
tional remedy provided. The same 
power which, in the earlier part of 
this very year, expelled Lord Aber- 
deen from office, may be exerted to 
expel Lord Palmerston; and if from 
the language held by the administra- 
tive reformers we could form the con- 
clusion that their efforts were simply 
directed towards the displacement of 
a ministry in which they reposed no 
confidence, no one, even though he 
disapproved of their object, could on 
principle. challenge their proceedings 
as dangerous to the constitution of the 
country. 

We have thought it necessary to 
make these preliminary observations, 
because there is at present a great 
deal of confusion in the public mind 
with regard to the various topics 
which have been dwelt upon by the 
administrative reformers. We must 
say that we cannot give these gentle- 
men, or at least all of them, credit 
for entire honesty of purpose in their 
very sweeping and wholesale attacks. 
They denounce not only patronage, 
but also by implication the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Let it be granted 
that Lord Palmerston, who accepted 
from her Majesty the task of forming 
an Administration, has not performed 
it with discretion, or constructed it on 
a sufficiently wide basis—that may be 
an excellent justification of a Parlia- 
mentary vote of censure or want of 
confidence against Lord Palmerston 
and his colleagues; but it affords no 
reason for altering the whole frame- 
work of the Government. It is un- 
questionably the right of the Crown 
to nominate the whole number of its 
Ministers, of which the Cabinet is only 
a section. It is from and after this 
point that patronage properly com- 
mences. To deny a Prime Minister 
who has undertaken the duty of con- 
structing not a Cabinet but a Ministry, 
the right of selecting his colleagues, 
is abont the most insane proposition 
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that was ever hazarded. Possibly 
Mr. Lindsay may be more fit than Sir 
Charles Wood to discharge the duties 
of First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Mr. Layard may know more about 
foreign affairs than Lord Clarendon ; 
but are we, because Messrs. Lindsay 
and Layard think that their merits 
have been overlooked—which, again, 
is simply matter of opinion—to break 
up the Constitution, and, by putting 
what is called “the fit man in the fit 
place,” to vamp up the most mon- 
strous, heterogeneous, and discordant 
spectre of a Government that ever was 
conceived by the diseased brain of a 
disappointed politician? No Ministry 
constructed on such a principle as that 
could last for four-and-twenty hours. 
What Ministry can possibly be efff- 
cient if it have not unity of purpose? 
And yet that is precisely the very 
thing which the adoption of the 
schemes of these administrative re- 
formers would necessarily prevent. A 
Ministry may be weak in talent, but 
at the same time strong in purpose; 
and we have no hesitation in saying 
that such a Ministry is more likely to 
give satisfaction to the country than 
one which is strong in talent, but 
weak and disunited in purpose. 

Then as to the lesser appointments, 
without descending as yet to the great 
bulk of the civil service. There are, 
besides Ministers, various officers who 
are attached to the Ministry, and who 
relinquish office along with them. 
Such are the Junior Lords, and Joint- 
Secretaries of the Treasury; the 
First Under-Secretaries in the Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial Offices; the 
Clerk of the Ordnance; the President 
and First Secretary of the Poor-law 
Board; and a very few other such 
offices, which in fact constitute the 
whole amount of the shifting political 
prizes. The whole removable num- 
ber, including Ministers, does not 
amount to fifty; and we must confess 
that we see no reason for insisting 
that any change whatever should be 
made in the method of conferring 
these appointments. It is not only 
right, but highly advisable and useful, 
that each Minister of State should 
have a political subordinate on whom 
he can depend, to act along with him 
in his department. Were it other- 
wise, Government could not go on; 
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for it is obvious that Ministers would 
in that case be induced to depend too 
much for information and guidance 
upon the permanent heads of depart- 
menis, which would in no way tend 
to the improvement of the publie ser- 
yice. 

In short, it is impossible to get rid 
of this class of political subordinates, 
unless the whole machinery of our 
Government is to be broken in pieces, 
And we really must protest against 
the blind zeal which denies that there 
ean be any advantage from the eon- 
tinuance of such offices on their pre- 
sent footing. It is not disputed that 
they must exist in one shape or an- 
other; but the dispute now is, whether 
they should be permanent or movable. 
Let it be considered that they are 
political offices, the holders of which 
must be in the entire confidence of 
their chief, and that they are in fact 
the only offices in which the younger 
elass of aspiring politicians ean be 
trained to the proper official discharge 
of duty. We protest that we have 
no love for red tape; at the same 
time it does appear to us highly de- 
sirable that the men whom the coun- 
try must look to for its future supply 
of Ministers should have some little 
experience. On the appointment of 
Lord Derby’s Ministry, the Whig and 
Radical journals indulged in prophe- 
eies that the Administration must 
necessarily break down, because the 
majority of the members were desti- 
tute of official experience. If, during 
the short period of their probation, 
they made up for the lack of experience 
by remarkable energy and assiduity, 
that cireumstance cannot afford any 
rational argument against the propriety 
of retaining such offices on their pre- 
sent footing, because, as we have 
shown, these offices are absolutely in- 
dispensable adjuncts to the very high- 
est in the State. 

What we have said above is appli- 
eable not to one ministry only, but to 
all. We are not defending abuses— 
we are simply vindicating a princi- 
ple, the disregard or infringement of 
which would render constitutional 
government impossible. The griev- 
ance-mongers tell us that Britain is 
hag-ridden by inecompetency in high 
places; to that we reply that the 
remedy is in the hands of the House 
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of Commons, Let not those gentle- 
men, who appear to have a some- 
what more than modest estimate of 
their own abilities, flatter themselves 
that they will be made Ministers in 
consequence of the clamour which they 
have raised. They may rely upon it, 
that the country will not support 
them in any such extravagant pre- 
tensions; and that by persisting in 
abuse, not only of this or that Minis- 
try and Ministries, but of the principle 
upon which Ministers are selected, 
they are throwing serious obstacles in 
the way of effecting a real improve- 
ment in the public offices and adminis- 
trative departments—an object which 
we are quite as anxious as they can be 
to attain. 
The mode of appointment to per- 
manent situations of a high class is 
quite a different matter, and is open 
to discussion. Here the question of 
patronage legitimately begins; and 
we can take no exception to the rais- 
ing of arguments tending to show that 
the public service may be improved 
by some limitation of the Ministerial 
power. This is the highest ground 
which the administrative reformers 
can occupy, and we must needs ac- 
knowledge that the Whigs have done 
everything they could to render that 
position tenable. That infatuated 
party might, we think, have learned 
a wholesome lesson from the general 
expression of disgust which was elicit- 
ed throughout the country in conse- 
quence of the shameless favouritism 
exhibited towards the scions of the 
houses of Grey and Elliot (the Scots 
Greys, as the latter have appropriate- 
ly been denominated), and we might 
have been spared such recent instan- 
ces of nepotism as Lord Panmure has 
not hesitated to afford. But in order 
to arrive at a right understanding of 
the system which prevails regarding 
appointments to the public service, it 
is necessary to go to the foundation, 
and to aseertain how, and by what 
influence, admission is gained to the 
different offices. Here again we are 
met with the assertion that aristocratic 
influence is paramount. Let us see 
whether or not that hazarded assertion 
is true. 
One undoubted consequence of the 
Reform Bill has been this,—that by 
rendering the Government of the day 
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dependent for its continuance upon 
the support which it may receive from 
the representatives of popular consti- 
tuencies, it has engendered a system 
—not of direct bribery, as in the days 
of Sir Robert Walpole—but of in- 
direct accommodation and distribu- 
tion of patronage, which has proved 
most deleterious to, and subversive 
of, the public service. Honourable 
members do not indeed receive 
money for their votes; but they get 
money’s worth in the shape of ac- 
corded Government appointments ; and 
many a contested election has been 
decided, not upon the merits of the 
candidates, but upon their compara- 
tive power of influencing the Secretary 
of the Treasury. These are not cases 
confined to small boroughs; they ex- 
tend to large towns and cities, in 
which those who are called the “lead- 
ing men,” —town-councillors, alder- 
men, bailies, and others who can com- 
mand a certain number of votes— 
come to a tacit understanding with 
the Ministerial candidate, and in due 
time reap the reward of their exer- 
tions or example, in the shape of a 
job or contract for themselves, or in 
the form of Government appointments 
for their absolutely incapable relatives. 
These practices have become so noto- 
rious, that they have almost ceased 
to be a matter of reproach; and the 
honours of the municipalities are now 
principally sought for, because they 
afford the readiest and easiest oppor- 
tunity of jobbing whenever an occa- 
sion may occur. We hesitate not to 
say, that in the great majority of 
ss towns, and cities in England 
and Scotland, these influences are 
brought to bear on every election. 
Ireland goes more openly to work. 
The priests, with the aid of bludgeon 
and brick-bat, return patriotic mem- 
bers who breathe defiance on the 
hustings against the Whigs, but who, 
on the eve of any important division, 
in which the stability of the Ministry 
is concerned, are seen in mysterious 
communication with Mr. Hayter, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
powers of persuasion are so strong 
that they invariably vote with the 
Government. ‘ 

Do not let it be supposed that we 
are exaggerating anything. We write 
after having minutely observed what 


has been going on for many years ; and 
we declare that nothing has moved us 
to such indignant laughter as the peru- 
sal of the act passed last session of 
Parliament, which we are desired to 
call the “ Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act.” It is arare specimen of Whig 
humour. It prohibits, under penalties; 
any candidate from promising any 
office to an elector in exchange for his 
vote (which is very reasonable, inas- 
much as candidates can hardly be ex- 
pected to anticipate vacancies), but it 
by no means precludes the warm as- 
surance of interest, accompanied with 
a confidential wink, tantamount to a 
pledge which must be redeemed, if 
the respected senator expects to sit 
twice for the same place, and of course 
he expects that at the very least. He 
has his own terms to make with the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and, be- 
that, he must do something for 

is constituents, so that they may be 
disposed, in case of dissolution, to re- 
turn him again. And so jobbing goes 
on—daily, weekly, monthly, and 

early, within the British empire. 

oung men who are unfit for encoun- 
tering the labour of a regular profes- 
sion, are foisted into the public ser- 
vice, because their fathers or their 
uncles are influential borough voters ; 
and the dunce of the family is entered 
on the ladder of promotion, and made 
an administrative official, certain to 
rise by the rule of seniority, because 
his municipal relative can bring a con- 
siderable number of crotchety or cre- 
dulous voters to the poll. 

For the existence of this state of 
things the aristocracy of the country 
has been blamed. Now, we do not 
mean to assert that members of the 
peerage have exhibited any peculiar 
reluctance in the solicitation of places 
for persons in whom they take an in- 
terest. We believe that many young 
men, now in Government offices, owe 
their appointments to this source— 
their sole claims being either that they 
are distantly related to their noble 
patron, or that they are sons of some 
factor, bailiff, land-steward, or butler, 
who has won the regard of his employer 
through a course of Jong and faithful 
service. But such instances constitute 
the exception, not the rule. In the 
recently printed Parliamentary papers 
relating to the organisation of the 
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Civil Service, to which we shall have 
occasion to make frequent reference, 
we find the following statement by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, late a Commis- 
sioner of the General Board of Health: 
—“It will be found that only two of 
the public offices are chiefly composed 
of members of aristocratic families ; 
the actual majority of the other offices 
being otherwise constituted. The fact 
is, that at present only a small portion 
of the whole mass of patronage has 
been obtained by the representatives 
of the county constituencies, or by 
persons of high position, and that a 
larger and increasing proportion has 
been obtained for the constituencies of 
the smaller boroughs, by persons of the 
lower condition.” And there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that, in some 
departments at least, the bulk of the 
persons so appointed are utterly unfit, 
from want of education and ability, to 
discharge the not very laborious duties 
of a public office. In the Report by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, it is stated, that while ad- 
mission to the civil service is eagerly 
sought after, “it is for the unambitious, 
and the indolent, and incapable, that 
it is chiefly desired.” They say, that 
“the result naturally is, that the public 
service suffers, both in internal efficien- 
ey and in public estimation. The 
character of the individual influences 
the mass ; and it is thus that we often 


hear complaints of official delays, offi-. 


cial evasions of difficulty, and official 
indisposition to improvements.” 

We shall hereafter have something 
more to say regarding this Report, 
which was ordered for the double pur- 
pose of exhibiting the actual existing 
state of the public offices, and of 
suggesting regulations for the future. 
After a careful perusal of the papers 
given in by gentlemen of official ex- 
perience who were requested to ex- 
press their opinions upon the Report, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the framers of it were by no means jus- 
tified in using such terms of universal 
condemnation. There is, indeed, evi- 
dence enough to show that some de- 
partments are in a state of deplorable 
inefficiency, but there is also evidence 
quite as strong, to the effect that 
other departments are well managed 
and regulated. A well-regulated de- 
partment should not be visited with 
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the reproach attachable to another, 
in which, from the carelessness, timi- 
dity, or want of method of the leading 
officials, disorder and incompetency 
reign ; and therefore, in referring to 
this Report, we wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not adopt its terms 
as applicable to the whole of the civil 
service, for it would be as preposter- 
ous to condemn one department on 
account of the conduct of another, as 
it would be to denounce the navy be- 
cause malpractices had been detected in 
the army. 

Sir James Stephen, for many years 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, is 
much more specific. He says, that 
during the period of his connection 
with that department, he had no 
difficulty in separating the officials 
into three classes. The first class, 
“a very small minority,” were men 
who had been sought out and ap- 
pointed on account of their well-as- 
certained fitness for the public service, 
and who “joined us, not as school- 
boys, but in their early manhood, 
with their intellectual habits formed, 
and with a fund, more or less con- 
siderable, of literary or scientific 
knowledge.” Of these he thus speaks ; 
and the passage is really well worth 
attention: “In the narrow circle of 
the first of these classes were to be 
found, not indeed combined in any 
one of the members of it, but va- 
riously distributed through them all, 
qualities of which I can still never 
think without the highest admiration 
and respect; such as large capacity 
of mind, literary powers of rare ex- 
cellence, sound scholarship, indomi- 
table energy, mature experience in 
public affairs, and an absolute self- 
devotion to the public service. It 
comprised some men who must have 
risen to eminence in any field of open 
competition, and who, if born to more 
ample fortunes, might reasonably have 
aspired to hold the seals of the 
offices in which they were serving 
as subordinates.” The second class, 
numerically greater than the first, 
consisted of men who owed their 
appointments to interest, but who, in 
some instances, did not enter the 
office as mere boys. “ This class,” says 
Sir James, “ was composed of men who 
performed faithfully, diligently, and 
judiciously, the duties to which they 
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were called.” In short, they were 
good average clerks. As to the others, 
he writes as follows: “The mem- 
bers of the third class—that is, the 
majority of the members of the Co- 
lonial Department, in my time, pos- 
sessed only in a low degree, and some 
of them in a degree incredibly low, 
either the talents or the habits of 
men of business, or the industry, the 
zeal, or the knowledge required for 
the effective performance of their ap- 
propriate functions. These were, 
without exception, men who had 
been appointed to gratify the political, 
the domestic, or the personal feelings 
of their patrons—that is, of the suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State.” Mr. Chad- 
wick is quite as merciless in his de- 
scription of the red-tapists in other 
departments. “It is a fact, really of 
most serious consequence, that this 
larger proportion of appointments has 
been given, not only to persons of 
lower condition, but to persons of 
education and qualifications greatly 
below the average of their own class. 
A Secretary, complaining of the dis- 
advantages of his own service, re- 
lated in illustration, that out of three 
clerks sent to him from the usual 
services, there was only one of whom 
any use whatever could be made, and 
that, of the other two, one came to 
take his place at the office leading a 
bull-dog by a string. I have been 
assured that, under another commis- 
sion, out of eighty clerks supplied by 
the patronage secretary, there were 
not more than twelve who were worth 
their salt for the performance of 
service requiring only a sound com- 
mon education.” 

These are undoubtedly the extreme 
instances; but they tend to show that 
in some of the departments there has 
been great laxity and remissness. In- 
deed, it is easy to see that ‘in all cases 
where nomination has been held equiva- 
lent to admission, and where no tests 
of qualification have been applied, the 
public service must be exposed to 
injury; and from the testimony of 
officials whv have had the best op- 
portunity of remarking the practice, 
and effect of that practice, in their 
own sphere, it appears that such cases 
have been too common. What won- 
der, then, if the structure broke down 
when exposed to an unusual strain or 
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tension? A Minister of State, in 
order to do his duty effectively, must 
have many subordinates for the per- 
formance of the mere mechanical 
work ; and from other officials in each 
department the exercise of a certain 
amount of discretion and judgment 
is expected. But how is it possible 
that any man, whatever may be his 
capacity, watchfulness, or industry, 
can guard against the occurrence of 
serious blunders—or, what is even 
worse, of culpable omissions, when 
the great majority of his underlings 
cannot be relied upon to perform the 
simplest duty with accuracy? Let us 
again quote from the evidence of Sir 
James Stephen: “It would be su- 
perfluous to point out in detail the in- 
jurious results of such a composition 
of one of the highest departments of 
the State. Among the less obvious 
consequences of it were, the necessity 
it imposed on the heads of the office, 
of undertaking, in their own persons, 
an amount of labour to which neither 
their mental nor their bodily persons 
were really adequate; the needless 
and very inconvenient increase of 
the numbers borne on the clerical list; 
the frequent transference of many of 
their appropriate duties to the ill- 
educated and ill-paid supernumeraries ; 
and the not unfrequent occurrence of 
mistakes and oversights so serious, as 
occasiewally to imperil interests of 
high national importance.” 

To those who have not a distinct 
understanding of the rules which are 
in force in the different departments 
of the civil service of Great Britain, 
it will naturally occur that the blame 
arising from the existence of an ineffi- 
cient staff must lie at the door of the 
permanent heads of each department; 
that is, of the secretaries who do not 
relinquish office in consequence of a 
change in the Government. The an- 
swer which has been made, but which 
we do not accept as sufficient, is, that 
the permanent secretaries have no- 
thing to do with the appointments, 
and are generally unwilling, from per- 
sonal motives, to exercise the reject- 
ing authority which they undoubtedly 
possess. Upon this point we have 
the evidence of Mr. Anderson, princi- 
pal clerk of financial business at the 
Treasury. “The practice hitherto 
adopted has been to throw upon the 
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executive officer at the head of eaeh 
office the odium of rejecting the nomi- 
nee of the Treasury, or of his imme- 
diate superior in office, and of justify- 
ing such rejection by the results of 
an examination, the extent of which 
is in a great measure left to his own 
discretion. The consequences of this 
practice are precisely those which 
might be expected. A disinclination 
to injure the prospects of a young man 
on the threshold of his career, and the 
desire to avoid the chance of a colli- 
sion with his patrons, generally secure 
to every candidate of doubtful acquire- 
ments the most indulgent considera- 
tion of his deficiencies ; and although 
he may be wanting in those qualifica- 
tions which would give an assurance 
of his beeoming in time fit for the 
higher duties of the department, his 
competency to perform the lowest 
quality of duty in the office to which 
he has been nominated will, in most 
cases, secure him against rejection.” 
We are sorry to be told that the per- 
manent heads of departments are not 
inspired by higher and more conscien- 
tious motives. It seems to us that 
they ought, in such matters, to be 
guided age | by a sense of duty, and 
never to admit a nominee of whose 
qualifications they are not satisfied. 
But such is the evidence—applicable 
at least to some departments—and it 
establishes the fact, that hitheffo ex- 
amination has either been dispensed 
with altogether, or made a mere mat- 
ter of form. 

It is true that an Order in Council, 
to which we shall presently refer, has 
been recently issued, directing that, 
for the future, all parties nominated 
to public offices shall undergo an ex- 
amination. But the fact remains, 
that hitherto, in many departments, 
admission to the public civil offices 
has been a tacit acknowledgment of 
electoral service received, and has not 
had reference to qualification. 

We think it highly advisable, in 
treating of this subject, to avoid con- 
founding or mixing together the dif- 
ferent classes of offices and appoint- 
ments. As we have already observed, 
the great error of the administrative 
reformers has been their attempt to 
agitate on grounds which are really 
untenable; and so long as they per- 
sist in dealing merely with generali- 
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ties, and in the use of invective, we 
apprehend that they will not succeed 
in accomplishing a useful reform. It 
is quite absurd to mix up such ques- 
tions as the formation of the diploma- 
tic corps, or the system of promotion 
in the army by purchase, in the same 
breath with that of practical and effi- 
cient reform in the constitution of the 
public departments of the civil service. 
The former questions may be deserving 
of deep and serious consideration ; but 
they should not be confounded with 
the latter, which is of sufficient im- 
portance and magnitude to require 
undivided attention until the proper 
remedy has been devised and applied. 
Those who are in earnest in this move- 
ment, and who. have not joined it 
merely for the sake of temporary po- 
pularity, should remember that the 
have a very large amount of opposi- 
tion to encounter and overcome before 
they can hope to clear the way for 
merit even across the threshold of the 
public offices. It cannot be expected 
that a Whig Government will at once 
and readily surrender that immense 
amount of direct patronage which has 
been so useful in retaining the politi- 
cal allegiance of the towns and bor- 
oughs, and without which it could 
hardly have reckoned, in cases of 
emergency, upon the support of a con- 
siderable section of the Irish mem- 
bers. Jt cannot be expected that 
liberal borough members, who have 
been enabled to retain their seats prin- 
cipally through the favours which, by 
the grace of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, they have dispensed among 
their leading supporters, will be fa- 
vourable to any reform which shall 
oe an end to jobbery. Nor can it 
e expected that the leading members 
of the different cliques and councils, 
who, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Chadwick, have received for their 
incompetent and uneducated children 
the lion’s share of the minor public 
appointments, will enter cordially 
into a movement, the object of which 
is to exclude incompetency, and 
to clear the path for merit, though 
unbacked by interest or influence. 
It is therefore indispensably neces- 
sary, and of paramount import- 
anee, that in the first instance there 
should be a clear understanding as to 
the principle which for the future 
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ought to regulate admission to the 
public service. 

It thus appears from the evidence 
of gentlemen who, it must be ad- 
mitted, have had excellent opportu- 
nities of formiag a competent opinion, 
that hitherto in many cases, and in 
various public departments, appoint- 
ments have been made without the 
slightest regard to the qualifications 
of the parties preferred—that they 
have been made chiefly through the 
solicitation of borough members, as 
an acknowledgment of or reward for 
political and election services—that 
the permanent heads of departments 
have regarded the system with no 
favour, and have been long cognisant 
of its wretched effects, but that some 
of them have made no attempt to 
interpose a check, much less a 
remedy—that the persons so appoint- 
ed have been generally ill educated, 
indolent, and _ inefficient,—usually 
entering the offices, as Sir James 
Stephen tells us, “at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, coming directly 
from school, and bringing with them 
no greater store of information or 
maturity than usually belongs to a 
boy in the fifth form,” and never 
afterwards increasing that limited 
amount of information by any private 
study. These things,- we. say, are 
incontestibly proved; and the neces- 
sary effects of such a system have 
been deplorably apparent. We can- 
not take upon ourseives to say how 
much of recent disaster and scan- 
dalous neglect has been owing to 
the complicated machinery of the 
different departments, which seem 
purposely to be so arranged that 
they cannot act in harmony with 
each other; but this we do say, that 
if each department had been properly 
organised within itself, and supplied 
with able, active, and _ intelligent 
officers who were really actuated by 
a desire to do their duty, it is morally 
impossible that the public service 
should have been exposed to such 
serious detriment. The relative ar- 
rangement ef the departments may 
be cumbrous and bad, while at the 
same time each separate department 
may be in a state of efficiency ; but 
if all, or even a considerable number, 
of the departments are inefficient and 
radically defective, it is beyond the 
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power of man to make any arrange- 
ment which shall enable them to 
work well together. Not so, how- 
ever, thinks Lord Panmure. His 
idea is, that by merely altering the 
disposition of the machinery he can 
put everything to rights, without 
estowing the least attention upon 
the state of the integral parts, or the 
capacity of the motive power. 

We are bound, however, to state— 
and we do it with real pleasure—that 
from the printed evidence it appears 
that some of the public departments 
are in a state of high efficiency. The 
evidence of J. F. Fremantle, chair- 
man of the Board of Customs, and of 
Mr. Wood, chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenne, shows how much 
may be accomplished through a wise 
system of superintendence and éx- 
amination instituted by the heads of 
departments. The regulations of the 
Customs and Excise—some of which 
are given in the Blue Book now 
lying before us, seem to be nearly 
perfect in their kind, and to have 
secured in these important depart- 
ments the maximum of utility. Kvi- 
dence of this kind is really most 
important, for it shows what can be 
done by heads of departments to- 
wards making their offices efficient 
without resorting to the pedantic 
scheme recommended by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
It is also proper to observe that there 
are dissentients from the sweeping 
assertions of general incompetency 
which have been made by other wit- 
nesses. Sir A. Y. Spearman, a 
public officer of great experience, 
roundly denies that the state and 
condition of the civil service is such 
as represented in the Report. He 
says: “I believe, in fact, that what 
is the exception has been taken as 
the rule, while that which is the rule 
has been adverted to as the excep- 
tion. I do not mean to say that 
there are not to be found offices 
badly organised, into which unquali- 
fied persons may have been received, 
and in which undeserved promotions 
may have been made, and where the 
efficiency of the service has con- 
sequently been injured; but wherever 
that has been the case, I think the 
evil more attributable to those at the 
head of the department than to the 
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system on which the civil service is 
really constituted as I understand it; 
because it appears to me that public 
duty requires first, that no person 
nominated to a vacancy should be 
accepted unless he be found fit; 
and, secondly, that no person should 
be advanced to a higher seat if unfit 
to discharge properly the duties of 
it.” - Mr. Arbuthnot, Auditor of the 
‘Ciyil List, was so indignant at the 
imputations conveyed by the Report 
whieh he states to be unjust and un- 
founded, that he addressed a letter 
to the Lords of the Treasury (Blue 
Book, p. 403) of “ most earnest remon- 
strance against the publication of such 
aspersions in the authentic form of a 
State Paper.” Sir J. F. Fremantle 
denies, on the part of the Civil Service 
generally, the assertions of the Re- 
port. He says: “I believe that the 
clerks and officers of the Civil Depart- 
ments generally, are faithful, diligent, 
and competent; that the public busi- 
ness of those departments is well 
conducted; and that their efficiency 
would not suffer by comparison with 
that of the army, the navy, or an 
other service in the State; or wit 
public companies or large establish- 
ments under the management of pri- 
vate individuals.” Mr. Waddington, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, considers that in the Re- 
port “the inefficiency of the public 
service, as at present organised, is most 
enormously exaggerated. This exag- 
geration is injurious to the whole Re- 
port, giving it the appearance of a 
case dressed up by an advocate for 
the purposes of prejudice, rather than 
of a fair and impartial statement pre- 
pared for the guidance and informa- 
tion of Parliament and the pnblic.” 
There is, therefore, to say the least 
of it, no inconsiderable amount of dis- 
agreement among the doctors. After a 
careful study of the various documents 
in the Blue Book, we have arrived at 
the conclusion that the Report is ex- 
aggerated, and-calculated to carry a 
false impression. We believe that 
every one of the gentlemen whose 
evidence we have alluded to, has given 
his testimony in the most candid man- 
ner; but then no two of them are 
testifying to the same thing. All 
through this Blue Book the Civil 
Service is spoken of as a “ profes. 
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sion,” which is simply an abuse of 
terms. No doubt the exciseman and 
the tide-waiter are as much Govern- 
ment officials as the permanent Under- 
Secretaries of State; but can it fora 
moment be pretended that they be- 
long to the same profession? A copy 
ing clerk is not a lawyer—a shop-boy 
is not a merchant. ot only are the 
gradations of rank in the public ser- 
vice infinite, but the qualifications 
for efficient discharge of duty in one 
office are absolutely useless in an- 
other. Into this error not only Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but almost all the gen- 
tlemen who have commented upon 
the Report, have fallen. Each of 
them is acquainted with the real state 
of one department of the service— 
some of <a possibly may have a 
knowledge of the state of two; but 
they all write as if the results of their 
observation were applicable to the 
entire body of the public civil service, 
and they emphatically condemn or 
absolve the whole mass, according to 
their experience of the few. 
Promotion in the civil service, we 
are told, is chiefly regulated by seni- 
ority. The Report contains the fol- 
lowing account of a career of a clerk 
who has been entered as a junior: 
“The young man thus admitted is 
commonly employed upon duties of 
the merest routine. Many of the 
first years of his service are spent in 
copying papers, and other work of an 
almost mechanical character. In two 
or three years he is as good as he can 
be at such an employment. The re- 
mainder of his official life can only 
exercise a depressing influence upon 
him, and render the work of the 
office distasteful to him. Unlike the 
pupil in a conveyancer’s or special 
pleader’s office, he not only begins 
with mechanical labour as an intro- 
duction to labour of a higher kind, 
but also often ends with it. In the 
mean time his salary is gradually ad- 
vancing, till he reaches by seniority 
the top of his class, and on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy in the class above 
him, he is promoted to fill it as a 
matter of course, and without any 
regard to his previous services or his 
qualifications.” We must say that 
we can see nothing in the circum- 
stances here stated to justify the ex- 
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ceeding dolorousness of the tone em- a system of rational examination 


loyed; and we may add that the 

porters seem to us to entertain 
most extraordinary and peculiar no- 
tions of the depressing influences of a 
life spent in the discharge of routine, 
with the constant prospect of promo- 
tion through mere seniority. It is 
fortunate that all men are not of their 
opinion, else we should have but a 
sad account of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of clerks, book-keepers, and 
ledger-men, who are at this moment 
performing their duty to their em- 
ployers in banks, counting-houses, 
and chambers throughout the United 
Kingdom. But we should like to 
know. where the evidence is that 
merit and superior intelligence, when 
exhibited in a public office, do not 
meet with recognition? We at least 
have not been able to find any such 
testimony, and we doubt whether it 
exists. At the same time, we admit 
that there are great objections to pro- 
motion from one official class to an- 
other on the ground of seniority 
alone. Some men are capital clerks, 
but are fit for no other kind of duty. 
Others, who would make indifferent 
clerks, may be capable of labour re- 
quiring a high degree of mental exer- 
tion and intelligence. Every banker, 
every merchant, every solicitor, knows 
this from his own experience. They 
would scout the notion of promotion 
by seniority, for they are aware that 
they could not afford it. All men 
have their gifts, and these may be put 
to a practical use, but the measure of 
attainment is limited. Still even 
the most talented must submit to 
drudgery at the outset; for such sub- 
mission is not a law framed solely 
for the observance of public officials ; 
it is a necessary preliminary to dis- 
tinction in every walk and pursuit of 
life. The painter, the author, the 
musical composer, the lawyer, the 
physician—all must drudge at the 
commencement of their career, if they 
hope for future success; and very 
valuable, indeed, are the methodical 
habits insensibly acquired from what 
appears at the time to be weary and 
retarding labour. But we do not 
think it necessary to pursue this 
branch of the subject any further. 
We shall merely remark, that in the 
departments which are best fenced by 





against the intrusion of incompetent 
nominees the most regard is paid to 
merit in promotion. - 

We agree with Mr. Arbuthnot in 
thinking that the Report would have 
been much better had it been more 
temperately expressed- We consider 
also that it is by no’ means such a 
doéument as we weré entitled to ex- 
pect from men who had undertaken to 
report upon a subject‘of that magni- 
tude Indeed, we never read a paper 
which had a less reference to special- 
ties. That unfortunate idea of the 
Civil Service, in all its ramifications 
and gradations, being a “ profession,” 
seems to have taken entire possession 
of the minds of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote; and in- 
stead of entering into a deliberate 
examination of the state of each de- 
partment, and the method pursued 
therein, they have adopted the easier 
but much less satisfactory device of 
slumping them all together, and re- 
commending that the whole Civil 
Service should be reorganized, be- 
cause some divisions of it required 
reform. They ought to have told us 
which offices in their opinion were in 
a sound state, and which were un- 


‘sound; and they also ought to have 


stated their grounds for such opinion. 
Had they done so, not only would the 
public have* been furnished with a 
mass of valuable information from 
which clear deductions could be 
drawn, but officers who have exerted 
themselves with success in the regu- 
lation of their departments would 
have received that acknowledgment 
which is their due, instead of being 
brought, as they now are, within the 
scope of the general censure. 
However, we must take the Report 
as it stands, having nothing better to 
ge by. That Report is dated 23d 
ovember, 1853, before the outbreak 
of the Russian war. The subject of 
administrative reform had occupied at 
a considerably earlier period the at- 
tention of the Derby Ministry, and 
had that government been allowed to 
continue in office, we are thoroughly 
persuaded that a full and satisfactory 
reform would ere now have been 
made. But the Whigs, Peelites, and 
Radicals found it their interest to 
combine against the only Government 
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which for years had adopted a truly 
patriotic course of action; and the 
people of this country, who are un- 
questionably indebted to the Conser- 
vatives during their short tenure of 
power for the establishment of the 
militia, the efficiency of the navy, the 
increase of the ordnance, and the 
cordial alliance with France, may 
thank their Liberal representatives 
for having put the extinguisher for 
the time upon a resolute and vigorous 
effort for the reorganization of the 
public offices. In the course of the 
recent debate upon Mr. Layard’s mo- 
tion, which terminated by the adop- 
’ tion of Sir. E. B. Lytton’s amendment, 
Mr. Disraeli thus expressed the views 
of the Government, in which he held 
the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer :— 

“ After due consideration, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had resolved to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House, as soon as it was in their power 
to do so, the whole question of adminis- 
trative reform. Of course, on the pre- 
sent occasion I shall be most careful not 
to speak of the mere intentions of that 
Government, which some may regard 
as after-thoughts; and therefore 1 am 
not now pretending to express all that 
was intended, but shall scrupulously 
confine myself to those measures of 
which I, as the organ of the Govern- 
ment, had given notice in the House. It 
was our intention, the moment certain 
actual measures which we had brought 
forward had been disposed of—if they 
had been disposed of in our favour—to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House the whole question of adminis- 
trative reform, with the view of render- 
ing the public administration of the 
country more efficient, and the service 
of every department more consistent 
with the requirements of the age. I then 
stated what we intended to do. I, as the 
organ of the Government, should have 
expressed our general views as to the 
principal alterations which we thought 
ought to be made in the civil service, 
and I should have informed the House 
that we had recommended her Majesty 
to issue a royal commission to inquire 
into the conduct of all the departments 
of the State, with the view of drawing 
from that report the regulations neces- 
sary to effect the reforms we had in 
view, which would then have been sanc- 
tioned by an act of Parliament. And it 
certainly appears to me, after listening 
te all the improvements and alterations 
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which have been counselled and suggest- 
ed on all sides, that that course ought to 
have preceded all the recommendations 
that have been made; because what we 
want at present is, to learn from author- 
ity how the public service can be carried 
on in the most efficient manner, without 
reference to anything, or any existing 
cireumstances,and to have placed before 
us, from the labours of a royal commis- 
sion, composed of the highest practical 
authorities, results which may guide us 
in coming to a conclusion upon that 
question.’ 

It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Aberdeen Government did not view 
the subject in the same light; for it 
cannot be denied that clear and accu- 
rate information is the proper prelimi- 
nary of legislation. Instead of advis- 
ing the Crown to issue a Royal Com- 
mission for inquiry into the state 
and working of the different depart- 
ments, they remitted the consideration 
of the matter to the gentlemen who 
have compiled this Report, and they 
left them not only to detect the evils, 
but to suggest the proper remedy. A 
more unsatisfactory mode of dealing 
with such a question as this can hard- 
ly be conceived; and we think it was 
not fair to expose Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan and Sir Stafford Northcote to 
the odiwm which an unfavourable re- 
port of the state of the Civil Service 
was sure to elicit. We have already 
shown that their conclusions have 
been challenged by several eminent 
authorities; and “the men of skill,” 
whose opinions as to the best method 
of securing an efficient system of ex- 
amination for candidates in future were 
requested, appear to have thought 
this a proper occasion for delivering 
themselves of all kinds of academical 
crotchets. The remarks, suggestions, 
and contradictions which occupy 403 
pages of criticism prefixed to this 

eport, remind us irresistibly of the 
old story of the painter, he hung 
up his picture in the market-place 
in order to have the benefit of the 
commentaries of the passers-by. In 
less than an hour his presumption 
was sufficiently punished, for not a 
single inch of the canvass had es- 
caped from contemptuous condem- 
nation. 

Whether our suspicions of the 
value which Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment set upon this Report are well 
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founded or not, this at least is plain, 
that they took no steps during the 
bygone year for carrying into effect 
any measures of administrative re- 
form. We do not altogether blame 
them. This Report must have been 
like a millstone round their necks; 
for even granting that the recommen- 
dations of the Reporters as to future 


arrangements were true in themselves th 


and in accordance with the views of 
the Government, it would have been 
rather perilous to have based a great 
measure of reform upon a Report 
which had not been preceded by a 
real searching examination, which 
was challenged as inaccurate, and 
which recommended for adoption a 
new system, seriously objected to by 
many whose opinion had been speci- 
ally desired. We are the more in- 
clined to think that such was the case, 
because Mr. Gladstone is quite specific 
in his assertion that the Aberdeen 
Government, without pledging itself 
to all the details in the Report of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, had intended to propose 
great changes in the system. The 
right honourable gentleman said in 
the course of the debate of 15th June, 
that, “in consequence of the state of 
public business, and the pressure of 
other measures, he had never had an 
opportunity of laying before the House 
the particulars of the plan which that 
Government proposed to carry into 
effect, but it was well known that it in- 
volved an absolute surrender of what 
was commonly called patronage in the 
Jirst appointment of civil servants.” 
However that may be, the Aberdeen 
Ministry died without doing any- 
thing; and the Palmerston Ministry, 
being pure Whig, resolved, as a matter 
of course, to make no such absolute 
surrender, that being entirely opposed 
to the hereditary traditions of the 
party. But the cry for administrative 
reform which arose shortly after the 
formation of the present Government, 
and which may be traced to the dis- 
appointment of the country when 
they found that a change of Ministry 
was not followed by a more energetic 
course of conduct, sounded an alarm 
in the ears of the Whigs, and com- 
pelled them to take some step in the 
direction of administrative improve- 
ment. Hence the recent Order in 
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Council appointing a Commission to 
examine and report on the qualifica- 
tions of all young men who in future 
may be nominated to appointments in 
any department of the Civil Service. 
This is not by any means the plan 
which was recommended by the 
Report, and we shall point out the 
leading features of difference between 


em. 
Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. North- 
cote contemplated but one kind of 
examination as applicable to all the 
departments, the examinations, how- 
ever, differing in degree according to 
the grade to which the candidates 
might aspire. A Central Board of Ex- 
aminers was to be constituted, before 
which all candidates for admission to 
the Civil Service were to appear, and 
have their literary attainments test- 
ed. It was to be the duty of the 
Examiners to rank the candidates 
according to the merit displayed in 
the examination, and the highest in 
respect of marks were to be- drafted 
into the respective offices as vacancies 
might occur. Every person of a 
certain age who could preduce satis- 
factory certificates of character and 
health was to be entitled to give in 
his name for examination, and, if 
preferred, his appointment to one 
office or another was secure. 

The Government method is to 
make the examinations special to 
each department, but not to dispense 
with nomination, or alter the channel 


_of patronage. 


ere, then, are two marked points 
of difference—viz., as to the mode of 
examination, and as to its prelimi- 
naries. Although it may appear an 
inversion of order, we shall say a few 
words upon each point as we have 
noted them. 

First, as to the mode of examina- 
tion. It does seem to us that the 
method adopted by Government is 
by far the better of the two. The 
Reporters (by which title, in order to 
avoid repetition, we shall designate 
Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir 8. North- 
cote) were no doubt instigated to 
their recommendation by the prepos- 
terous notion which has possessed 
them, that the Civil Service in every 
department is to be considered as one 
“ profession.” It is nothing of the 
kind. The object and tendency of 
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each department is different; and 
young men who feel an impulse 
towards one branch of the service 
would recoil from another, just as 
those who have set their hearts upon 
entering the Church might do if 
they were desired to study for the 
Law. Every man worth having will 
own to such impulses and preferences. 
A lad who may have set his heart 
upon entering the Foreign Office would 
feel sorely = Id ed if you told him 
that he was to drafted into the 
Excise—a candidate for the Trea- 
sury would hardly thank you were 
he offered a clerkship in the office of 
the Registrar-General of Births, 
Neither is the measure of attainment 
which ought to qualify for each de- 
partment the same. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Foreign Office. In order 
to qualify for that, great encourage- 
ment should be given to the acquire- 
ment of foreign languages; but why 
should a clerk in the Poor-Law Board 
be required to read Italian or Ger- 
man? We anticipate the answer of 
the Reporters, that, by their scheme, 
there are so many subjects for exami- 
nation set down, that a candidate 
who acquits himself well on a few 
will not be rejected for deficiency in 
others. Granted—but if their method 
were to be adopted, the successful 
candidate might be drafted into an 
office where what he did know was 
of no use, and what he did not know 
was of the utmost importance. It is 
worth while noting the extent of the 
absurdity which men will commit 
when mounted upon their peculiar 
hobbies. We find the Reporters indi- 
catia that, among other things, 
candidates should be examined upon 
jurisprudence and political economy. 
As to jurisprudence, we might well 
ask if the honourable Reporters are 
not aware that the law in one part 
of the kingdom differs essentially 
from that established in another, and 
suggest to them that the English 
candidates must in equity be conver- 
sant with the Institutes of Stair and 
Erskine, if the Scottish aspirants are 
required to show their proficiency in 
Blackstone. As to politieal economy, 
we are yet unaware that it has settled 
down to the dignity of a science. 
Why, every nation on earth is fight- 
ing domestically about some of its 
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problems; and they will so fight 
until the world is at an end. Just 
fancy a Board examining candidates 
upon the question of direet or indirect 
taxation! Half of the lads must 
belie their real conviction in favour 
of the ascertained sentiments of the ex- 
aminators, else they would infallibly 
be plucked. Then as to mathematics, 
which are also insisted~on, many of 
the most accomplished men in the 
country could not, if it were neces- 
sary to save their lives, demon- 
strate a single problem of Euclid; 
and we deny altogether that high clas- 
sical attainments can be regarded as 
any proof of sound business capacity. 
Experience of the open professions 
leads us to a totally opposite econclu- 
sion. The men who achieve the highest 
distinction in the practical walks of 
life, are neither profound mathemati- 
cians nor deep classical scholars. We 
admit that mathematical and classical 
training exercises a most wholesome 
and useful influence over the mind; 
but there is a point after which the 
prosecution of these studies detracts 
from the energy, activity, and saga- 
city which are required to insure suc- 
cess in the practical professions. It 
has been said, and we think shrewdly 
and truly, that there is such a thing 
as employing too fine an instrument, 
and that good workmanship can only 
be secured by suiting the instrument 
to the work. The word “merit” is 
a vast favourite with the Reporters, 
but they use it in a peculiar sense. 
By “ merit” they mean a high degree 
of educational attainments, such as is 
possessed by gentlemen who have 
taken high honours at the universities. 
All respect is due to merit of this 
kind, but we deny that the country 
has suffered by not giving that the 
preference. What the country re- 
quires is “fitness” for their duty on 
the part of its public servants; and 
a high literary test, as applied to many 
of the departments, is chimerical. This 
may be called a plea for ignorance, 
but it is nothing of the kind. It is 
simply another form of the demand 
that the proper men shall be put into 
the proper places, and that they shall 
have assigned to them precisely the 
kind of work which they are best fitted 
to perform. Looking to the number 
of the public offices, and the variety 
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of their functions, it appears to us 
that a general examination as recom- 
mended by the Reporters, followed by 
an indiscriminate drafting of the suc- 
cessful candidates into the depart- 
ments as vacancies might occur, would 
be anything but an improvement on 
the constitution of the Civil Service ; 
and that, by placing suecessful candi- 
dates in situations where the labour 
required of them must often be dis- 
taseful and foreign to their powers, a 
great deal of hardship would be in- 
flicted, and eonsiderable disgust en- 
gendered. 

On the other hand, departmental 
examination, if properly conducted, 
has many advantages. The heads of 
offices know exactly, or at least ought 
to know, what stamp of men they 
require, and what are the branches of 
knowledge likely to render entrants 
most useful. This movement, it can- 
not be too often repeated, has nothing 
to do with raising the educational 
standard either at the universities or 
elsewhere. The object of it is to se- 
eure good and efficient public servants ; 
and therefore we apprehend that lite- 
rary tests, which cannot be shown to 
have any kind of connection with the 
nature of the service which the candi- 
date seeks to enter, should be dispensed 
with as unnecessary and unfair. Would 
any banker, or engineer, or solicitor, 
exact from a young man, as a-condi- 
tion of his entering their offices, that 
he should be able to construe a play 
of Euripides? Would they not rather 
inquire into his moral habits, his 
steadiness, his power of application, 
his knowledge of arithmetic and me- 
chanics, and his handwriting? De- 
pend upon it, the same system of tests 
which the majority of mankind agree 
in applying to applicants for private 
service, will be found the best for pro- 
moting the efficiency of the public 
offices. There is also, we think, a 
great deal of truth in the followin 
remarks by Mr. Romilly: “It shoul 
be borne in mind that moral qualities 
and social position are often as impor- 
tant elements ia the character of a 
public servant as great facility and 
intellectual power. Good sense and 
judgment, good manners and moral 
courage, energy and perseverance, a 
high sense of honour and integrity, a 
wholesome fear of public opinion, and 
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the desire of being well thought of by 
a circle of friends, are more important 
motives and qualities in public officers, 
for the practical business of official 
life, than familiarity with classical and 
modern literature, science, and history. 
The latter may be tested by exami- 
nation, the former cannot.” We are 
convinced that few who have con- 
sidered the subject calmly and dispas- 
sionately will deny the truth of-that 
observation. Of course, we must only 
be understood as expressing our pre- 
ference of the principle of this part of 
the Government scheme, for we have 
no experience of the way in which it 
has been applied. Mr. Layard stated 
in the House, referring to a return 


which we have not seen, that no exa- . 


minations were required for entrants 
to the India Board, Home Office, 
Foreign Office, Colonial Office, Office 
of Works, Office of Woods, Poor-law 
Board, or Board of Trade. If such 
be ths ease, it seems to us but too 
evident that the Government is not 
in earnest, and that the recent Order 
in Council is simply one of these in- 
excusable shams which are calculated 
to bring all government in discredit. 
What we advocate, as the best in- 
terim arrangement that can be devised, 
until the whole system of the publie 
service has undergone the scrutiny of 
a Royal Commission, is a strict depart- 
mental examination before entrance, 
under the exclusive superintendence 
of the permanent heads of departments, 
who should, moreover, be vested with 
the power of dismissal in cases of 
incompetency and negleet. 

There is, however, a great deal in 
the observations made by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Romilly, that any kind of 
examination must be futile so long as 
the system of nomination is continued. 
“A Board,” says Mr. Romilly, “is 
always good-natured. The public opi- 
nion which establishes itself among its 
members, keeps them from jobbing, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 
They will not, when they are making 
a selection, choose the worst of the 
candidates because he is a friend; but, 
unconsciously no doubt, they do not 
hesitate to sacrifice the public, whose 
servants they are, but with whom 
they are not acquainted, and of whom 
they too seldom think, when a fellow- 
creature has had the luck to get a Trea. 
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sury nomination, and comes before 
them for admission into the ranks of 
their office.” This brings us to the 
consideration of the preliminaries of 
examination, by which we mean the 
right of introduction to the examiners. 
Here we differ from the Govern- 
ment, and agree most cordially with 
the Reporters. We are for the entire 
abolition of patronage or nomination 
as a preliminary to entering the public 
offices. The present system undoubt- 
edly fosters political corruption to a 
degree which would scarcely be cre- 
dited by those who have not watched 
the influences that are brought to bear 
at elections ; and we are thoroughly 
eonvinced that direet bribery is the 
lesser evil of the two. The corrupt 
distribution of patronage is usually in 
this form. There are in every borough 
or town certain “leading men,” of 
whom we have already given a sketch, 
who can turn the elections one way or 
another as they please. We cannot 
tarry to detail at length the means b 
which they have acquired this ascend- 
ancy—it is enough to say that they 
manage to persuade the electors that 
a word from them to the sitting mem- 
bers is equivalent to a mandate. Nor 
do they altogether overrate their 
power. The sitting member knows 
that he must propitiate those leaders, 
and prove to them that he actually 
does possess some influence at the 
Treasury. Accordingly he exerts him- 
self, in the first instance, for their 
especial requirements, but, after the 
civic maw is glutted—which usually 
is not.an easy process,—he finds that 
still more is demanded of him. “I 
am bound to say,”"—so writes, or 
would, could, or should write, a “ lead- 
ing man,” and tribune of the people— 
“that you have behaved very hand- 
somely as regards me. Your name- 
sake Neddybear Jobson has got that 
little place in the Customs, and Sandy 
is in the Board of Trade; and all 
things considered, the bit contract that 
you were so good as throw in my 
way has not turned out amiss. But, 
my dear sir, you must do something 
for the borough. James Yellowlees 
told me, no later than yesterday, ‘that 
he doobted whether ye ever had a 
keek ahint the Treasury door, and 
James is not a man to offend.. He 
brought you, as nearly as I ean reckon, 
six votes last time; and he is an excel- 
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lent creature if you keep him from the 

drink. Now, James has a son, John, 

that he can make nothing of in any 

other way, so I must beg of you, for 

your own sake as well as mine, to be- 

speak him a place in the Excise. If 
that cannot be done, I wash my hands 

of the consequences, for James seems 

rather camsteery.” And, as a matter 

of course, John, the son of James Yel-°* 
lowlees, is incontinently shoved into 

the Excise. 

Some members have much more 
influence at the Treasury than others. 
A doubtful or hybrid member may 
usually get what he chooses to ask for, 
because an application from such a one 
is considered as a pledge of support. 
A judicious government partisan, who 
is known to demand no more than is 
absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of his seat, will also be attended 
to. But the blundering good-natured 
blockhead who asks for everything, 
and continues to vote with the Go- 
vernment irrespective of denial, is con- 
sidered a nuisance, receives the cold 
shoulder, and usually disappears from 
the political arena, after a few ludi- 
crous attempts at legislation. His 
party are anxious to be relieved from 
the discredit which he casts upon 
them, and his constituents are dis- 
gusted to find that he has no private 
Treasury key; so between the two, 
he relapses into the obscurity from 
which, in an evil hour for himself, he 
emerged. But your good, steady, 
judicious jobber holds his ground, and 
steers his way through many Parlia- 
ments, simply because he knows the 
value of patronage, and is cautious 
not to ask more than the share which 
he absolutely requires in order to re- 
tain his seat. 

It is full time that these most 
“Corrupt Practices” should be put an 
end to, and we cannot conceive any 
better method than that of throwing 
open the admission to the public offices. 
It appears to us, moreover, that the 
public, who are taxed for the mainte- 
nance of these officers, have a right 
to demand this. It is a very mon- 
struous thing that a young man of 
really good ability and character 
should be debarred from appearing as 
a candidate for the public service, 
because he has no immediate political 
patron, and is not a near relative of 
a “leading man.” Our view is, that 
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any young man who can produce un- 
exceptionable testimonials of charac- 
ter, ability, and health, or anything 
else which the examiners may think 
indispensable, ought to have it in his 
power to send in his name as a candi- 
date for admission to any department 
of the Civil Service which he wishes 
to enter, and to be examined and pre- 
ferred according to the rules which 
may be established in such office. By 
the present system, a very great deal 
of ability is lost to the country, 
simply because the aspirants have no 
political influence, and cannot com- 
mand a nomination. We appeal 
again to all the honest men of the 
Liberal party, whether they contem- 
plated such a state of things when 
they made their great effort to get rid 
of what was called Tory corruption ? 
We ask them whether the body politic 
is not now ten times more corrupt 
than it was under the older system ? 
And if what we have said conveys 
to their minds no unfaithful picture 
of what they have seen and known, 
may we not ask them to give effect 
by their voices to a scheme which 
shall at least allow able but unfriend- 
ed men who have struggled through 
many difficulties, to present them- 
selves at the doors of the different 
departments of the Civil Service, and 
to claim the privilege of an examina- 
tion on the ground of “ fitness,” which 
hitherto has been practically disre- 
garded under the withering system of 
patronage ? 

Connected with this subject there 
are many other points. which challenge 
observation, but for which we have 
not present space. One, however, 
we must notice, and that is the alleged 
injury inflicted upon regular civil 
servants, by appointing men, who 
have not gone through the official 
gradations, to what are called “staff 
appointments.” 

After having considered this ques- 
tion most carefully, with the aid of 
such evidence as we could procure, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
it would be unwise te lay down any 
fixed rule. To exclude great talent 
and administrative genius, simply be- 
cause its possessor hed not entered 
the Civil Service as a clerk, and worked 
his way through an office, would be a 
manifest detriment to the public in- 
terest, and an insult to the existing 
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Ministry. If such a rule had been 
made imperative, Mr. Rowland Hill 
would not have been where he is; and 
the best men would be excluded be- 
cause they had not entered at the 
official gate. There is much practical 
sense in the observations of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as applied to these higher ap- 
pointments :— 

“ When I hear of appointments being 
made independent of a Minister, I ask 
why a man is a Minister if it is not to ap- 
point the most fitting men to public ap- 

ointments?.... Why, sir, what is the 

rst quality of a Prime Minister? It is 
not administrative talent, for he must 
look for that to others. It is perception 
of character and knowledge of man ; and 
it is the duty, and the highest duty, of a 
Prime Minister to take care to appoint 
pious bishops and wise judges, and to ap- 
aes to the discharge of the highest 

netions the most eminent and best 
qualified persons. These are the most 
important offices that a Prime Minister 
can exercise; and they form one of the 
principal reasons why a Prime Minister 
exists. Although you may make the’en- 
trance to the civil service of this country 
a step only practicable to those who are 
competent to take it, although you may 
have a complete and efficient test of fit- 
ness if you have a proper board of ex- 
miners—although you may make the 
civil service a complete profession, and 
offer assurances that you will allow those 
rewards, not only of fortune, but of an- 
other character, that may induce your 
civil servants to exert themselves, and 
that may reward exertion—and, al- 
though you may and ought to take care 
that the great prizes are secured to those 
who are trained to the civil service, yet 
Isay that with all these conditions you 
must leave the exercise of patronage— 
that is, the choice of fitting mstruments, 
and the selection of the right men—to 
those men in eminent positions, who only 
occupy that eminent position to select 
for the public service the most fitting 
agents, and to take care that the qualities 
most fitting and necessary should be se- 
cured to the service of the State.” 

That is not only a wise, but a highly 
constitutional view; because, if ap- 
pointments of the kind to which we 
refer were made available only to the 
men who had passed through the dif- 
ferent grades of public offices, not only 
would the powers of the Prime Mini- 
ster be unduly and intolerably limited, 
but his responsibility would be done 
away with. That old civil servants, 
who have an excellent opinion of 
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their own abilities, may feel indig- 
nant when one, whom they consider 
an interloper, is placed above their 
heads, is natural enough. The same 
thing, we presume, occurs in every 
profession; but it is impossible, and 
would be absurd, to rate men at 
their own estimate of themselves. 
Towards high appointments the at- 
tention of the public is drawn; and 
every instance of nepotism exhibited 
by a Minister of State, is visited by a 
loss of confidence and character, such 
as few men of honourable feelings 
would care to incur. 

We have thought it our duty to 

make these remarks, because the sub- 
ject of administrative reform is not yet 
thoroughly understood, and we have 
limited ourselves to the only branch 
of the public service which has been 
made, as yet, the subject of any kind of 
Parliamentary inquiry. A vast deal, 
we doubt not, lies beyond ; but we wish 
to impress upon our readers that ran- 
dom statements, such as of late have 
been too common, should not be taken 
implicitly in lieu of deliberate evidence. 
But this is not the time for such in- 
quiries. When, at the commencement 
of this article, we wrote the words, 
still unchanged, deprecating the fore- 
boding of disaster, Lord Palmerston 
had not spoken the following words 
to the House of Commons :— 
. “We have got in the Crimea an army 
which, having encountered the sufferings 
of a long and severe winter, is now in as 
fine a condition as ever a British army 
was that ever entered the field, and 
which, in point of numbers, health, equip- 
ment, spirit, and in point of confidence 
in their officers, is equal to the army of 
any country—an army fighting, too, side 
by side with an ally on whom this coun- 
try may confidently depend, and, com- 
bined with whom, are an equal match 
to the troops of the whole world, and 
with whom, were they to give battle, I 
may safely prophesy a victorious result. 
So far from any discredit to the country, 
or from anticipating any disaster, I am 
sure there are not ten persons in this 
House who will;vote with the hon.gentle- 
man who entertain a sentiment so little 
in consonance with the feelings of the 
country and with the prospects be- 
fore us.” 
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Is that true? We found not upon 
the reverses, which unfortunately have 
since occurred, but we ask if it is true, 
that, in point of numbers, our army is 
equal to that of the army of any coun- 
try? We have again and again en- 
treated the attention of the public to 
the scandalous fact that we have not 
yet made the proper preparation for war 
by levying men from our own popula- 
tion, or by training them when levied ; 
and we warn them now, that all the dis- 
asters of the last year are likely to sink 
into insignificance, if this Palmerston 
Government does not exert itself in the 
proper direction, or if it is not com- 
pelled to make way for another more 
adequate to such a crisis. The fact is, 
and the sooner it is made known the 
better, that we have no adequate army 
of reserve—that the militia, which 
might now have been a most effective 
force, has been neglected; not properly 
armed or djsciplined, and so tampered 
with that its numbers have decreased. 
The losses in thé Crimea, if we may 
depend upon the sorrowful accounts 
received, have, during the past month 
of June only, exceeded the whole 
number of the militia which has been 
enrolled in Scotland since that force 
has been ‘called out! There is but 
one point now upon which the whole 
attention of the country should be 
concentrated, and that is the recruit- 
ing of the army. Let the House of 
Commons look to it; for if Parlia- 
ment shall adjourn without taking the 
means in its power for augmenting 
our military force, or displacing the 
Ministry which may possibly throw 
obstacles in the way of an energetic 
measure to that effect, it is quite pos- 
sible, that before the expiry of the 
coming autumn, the regular British 
army may be reduced to a mere 
skeleton. We doubt not of the “vic- 
torious result;” but we doubt greatly 
whether Lord Palmerston or his col- 
league Lord Panmure have ever cal- 
culated the cost, Let us not be found 
wrangling merely xabout responsibil- 
ity or official arrangements, when the 
ery “to arms” should be sounded. The 
nation, if not its representatives, is in 
earnest—let the latter be wise in time. 





